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vi EDITOR'S PREFACE 

become sceptical about everything else in heaven and 
earth. 

"After some discourse on this theme I lamented 
that it was most inconsiderate of my predecessors not 
to have left true and unreserved autobiographical 
records for my instruction and edification. It would 
please me extremely were it possible to possess such 
memoirs, — from the perhaps mythical ancestor who is 
said to have distinguished himself in the Crusades 
under Richard Coeur de Lion, down to my father, 
the friend of Chesterfield and of Horry Walpole. 

"Apropos, the Vicar suggested that I should write 
my own Reminiscences. I ridiculed the idea, but will 
consider it nevertheless; I think it might amuse me 
to revive my various experiences, and, as far as is 
possible, live my life over again/' 



SIR BARRINGTON BEAUMONT'S 
INTRODUCTION 



A CTU ATED by egoism, and the natural interest 

yL\ a man takes in his own experiences, I have, 

during my occasional deviations from idleness 

to industry, conceived and carried out the project of 

writing my Memoirs. 

In my will I have left instructions that they are 
not to be read until seventy years have passed ; I can 
therefore afford to write with a candour which would 
otherwise be worse than indiscreet. 

My experience has been varied: I may claim to 
know a good deal of cette espece bizarre de crSatures 
qtion appette le genre humam^ and my memory is good, 
so my narrative may serve to bring diversion to my 
descendants, and perhaps a little knowledge of the 
world, though I fear the world is a country that no 
man can know by hearsay. 

I had the good fortune to spend a great part of 
my time in France during the anden rSginie^ so now, 
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CHAPTER I 

THE LADY BETTY 

I WAS bom on January 1, 1756, at Castle Beaumont, 
and was the only child of Sir Everard and Lady 
Patricia Beaumont. My mother, who died when 
I was thirteen years of age, was a superbly handsome 
woman (one of three beautiful sisters), and I am said 
to resemble her. 

She was the daughter of an Irish peer, and it is 
from her side of the house that I inherit my disinclina- 
tion to take life seriously, and the whimsicality which 
at one time earned me the reputation of the most 
eccentric man in London. It was said of me that it 
was impossible to foresee what I would do next, and 
people whose opinions and principles were (irmly fixed, 
resented the way I changed my mind between morning 
and evening, while others found my caprices good 
subjects for a wa^r. 

I 9 



THE LADY BETTY 8 

apt to be complacent to the owner of so large a fortune 
as mine, and would treat him with consideration even 
were he as ugly as an ape and as depressing as a 
Trappist monk. I set out with an immeasurable belief 
in myself, and great expectations of the world ; that 
I should experience some shocks was consequently 
inevitable. 

But for my sense of humour, I should have made a 
fool of myself a hundred times ; many youthful mistakes 
spring from an excess of seriousness, and of that I could 
not be accused. It was my appreciation of the ridicu- 
lous that redeemed my character. 

In parenthesis I may remark, that it is an excellent 
thing to acquire a reputation for eccentricity; it 
relieves one from the necessity of accounting for one^s 
actions. 

Many of my juvenile escapades were tolerably repre- 
hensible ; but people merely shrugged their shoulders, 
and remarked on the capriciousness of the wild young 
English milord Sir Beaumont, and showed more dis- 
position to lionize me than they would have done had 
I been a model of propriety and decorum. 

Wherever I went I had not the slightest difficulty in 
creating some sensation, and my vanity at first found 
this distinctly agreeable. 

Here let me say a word in defence of that vanity 
which the preachers so uncompromisingly condemn. 
Like other poisons, it is injurious in large, but beneficial 
in small quantities. Had I not been pleased with 
myself I should have been unable to please others ; it is 
often the belief in one's own charm that makes one 
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charming. But I must confess that my vanity was not 
then of the modified kind that I recommend. 

The women were very complacent to me, and most 
willing that I should adore them ; far too willing. 
When my admiration was aggressively courted, it was 
sometimes my pleasui*e to withhold it. One of the few 
people who were blind to my fascinations was Lady 
Betty Merrion (who with her parents was then living 
in Rome), and I was extremely piqued by her evident 
indifference. 

The caprice of Fate, or the perversity of my own 
temperament, made me attach importance to her favour 
in proportion to my inability to gain it. 

She (though scarcely more than a child) had the 
power of making me fall low in my estimation, and I 
aspired to conquer her and to have my revenge. 

I considered myself a connoisseur in women, and, 
though I would like to have underrated her, I could 
not but admit that her attractions were of a very high 
order. To say that she was handsome is to use too 
cold and commonplace a word ; she was dainty, charm- 
ing, distinguished-looking, to an extent which it is hardly 
possible to express. I may write that her eyes were 
blue, with long black lashes, that her mouth was perfect, 
her smile delightful, and her laugh soft and rippling — 
the most irresistible I have ever heard ; this and much 
more I might say, and yet fail to depict her as she 
deserves. 

Mere description cannot do her justice, for it was 
her air, her manner, and, above all, her voice, that 
Added so great a lustre to a beauty which might not 
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otherwise have made her conspicuous amidst a crowd 
of pretty women. I once heard it said that she was 
too dignified and unapproachable for so young a girl; 
the speaker was a presumptuous Italian Count whose 
attentions she had discouraged. 

It was remarked that she would look better if she 
used more rouge, and that the regularity of her features 
was not above impeachment ; but these observations 
were made by a jealous woman. Lady Betty^s fascina- 
tion was such as one can feel rather than define ; she 
did not resemble my preconceived ideal, but she made 
me realize how insipid a preconceived ideal can be. 

Perhaps I am describing her somewhat in the light 
of futiu^ events and later experience ; may be I should 
not then have written about her in these terms: my 
vanity was too much wounded to allow me to be 
just. 

In those days I expected women to bow down to 
me, and the non-worshippers appeared to me deficient 
in taste and discrimination; such is the folly and 
egoism of youth ! But I must refrain from a discourse 
on this theme ; far be it from me to merit La Roche- 
foucauld^s sneer at the old men who give good counsel 
because they are no longer in a state to set bad 
examples. 

My sojourn in Rome was brought to a sudden 
termination — the consequence of a few words from 
Lady Betty. 

Her parents seemed to entertain the greatest con- 
sideration for me, and I hoped I might also win the 
approval of their daughter, but this was not to be 
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easily done. I was trying to convey to her some idea 
of my admiration ; had I felt it a little less I could 
have expressed it better, but my customary assurance 
deserted me. I had been emboldened by the fact that 
she had of late treated me with some friendliness, but 
when I took advantage of this, she instantly resumed 
her courteously cold manner, which seemed to place an 
impassable gulf between us. 

" Is it nothing to you,'^ said I at last, in desperation, 
"that you are the one person whose good opinion I 
really value ? ^ 

The shadow of a smile flitted €u;ross her face, and 
it was justified (for my attentions to the fair sex had 
been decidedly numerous, varied, and promiscuous, and 
had occasioned two duels) ; but it angered me that she 
should smile, particularly as I felt I deserved it. 

At that moment my passion extinguished my sense 
of the ridiculous, and I would have made some violent 
and high-flown declaration had she given me the 
opportunity. 

" It is unfortunate,^ said she — and the extraordinary 
sweetness of her voice would have lent power and 
meaning to her words even had they been in some 
strange language — " it is unfortunate that you should 
set so high a value on that which you are the least 
likely to obtain.''* 

Her words rejected me, but her voice enslaved me 
afresh, and I chafed against my bonds. 

" You are cruel ! ^ I exclaimed impetuously. 

*^That is the accusation men bring against those 
from whom they receive justice,"" she responded; and 
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though her tone was soft, and almost sympathetic, I 
felt that she was more amused than impressed. 

** I am sorry,*" she continued, ** that you are annoyed, 
but you will soon recover. There are many charming 
women in the world who may be more appreciative 
than I have been.**^ 

"But you are the only woman in the world — for 
me,^ I protested vehemently. And I meant it — at 
the moment. 

"That is a pity,*' said she, "for I cannot delude 
myself into believing that you are the only man.**^ 

She made a graceful gesture, and smiled, half pity- 
ingly, half derisively. 

This was more than I could endure. I assumed my 
most formal and ceremonious manner. I would like to 
have given her the impression that I had not been in 
earnest. 

"So be it!^ said I airily; "though I cannot but 
lament my misfortune in failing to please you.*" 

I bowed ; she, half in mockery, made me a stately 
curtsey, and we parted. 

Next day I left Rome, where I would no longer stay 
to be flouted by a mere child, who, instead of being 
charmed with my attentions, appeared to consider them 
almost ridiculous. 

For the next few weeks I sought to ease my mind 
by giving utterance to many cutting and immature 
generalities about the unreasonableness of the fair sex ; 
this relieved me somewhat, and, after all, as Lady Betty 
said, there are many charming women in the world. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE DISP£LL£R OF MY ENNUI 

IFE,'' said I, to Lord George Aylmer, **is 
indeed * weary, stale, flat, unprofitable,'' " and 
I suppressed a yawn. 

" You shouldn't say that,^ was his unsympathetic 
response ; " you have everything that a reasonable man 
can want/' 

^^ Suppose I am not a reasonable man ? " I suggested, 
for I was in a contradictory humour. 

" I will suppose it if you like," he conceded. " In 
that case, what is the matter ? " 

** I am bored to death," said I, petulantly. We were 
strolling about together at Ranelagh one summer 
evening in the year 1778. 

Lord George was at that time my principal com- 
panion, " guide, philosopher, and friend," at least as 
far as my conceit would allow any one to guide me. 
He was then close on thirty; his knowledge of the 
world was extensive, his taste in literature and the fine 
arts was unimpeachable, and his manner most imper- 
turbably agreeable. I believe he would have undertaken 
to perform a surgical operation, rebuild Westminster 
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THE DISPELLER OF MY ENNUI 9 

Abbey, or assume command of the Channel Fleet, and 
no one would have discovered by his manner that the 
patient had died, the church fallen down, and the fleet 
been sunk or captured. He had small regular features, 
an interesting expression, and a worn face, which usually 
prejudiced the women in his favour. 

I liked him as well as I liked anybody ; he was ires bon 
camarade, and together we participated in innumerable 
pleasures. For a brief period he had been one of the 
wildest young sparks in Town, and somewhat noted in 
Paris also ; but it was eight or nine years since he had 
passed through that phase, and his escapades had now 
been more or less forgotten. 

" You have plenty of practice in the art of amusing 
yourself,^ said he; "you ought to be a past master. 
Don''t waste your opportunities ! It is absurd for you 
to say you are bored, when you have all the good 
things of this worid and every fcwiility for enjoying 
yourself.^ 

'^It is the facility, as you call it, that makes the 
enjoyment so damned uninteresting ; when one can get 
a thing merely by wishing for it there is an insipidity 
about the attainment of oner's desires.'*' 

Lord George smiled. ^* You neither mean what you 
say, nor say what you mean ; one need not know you 
long before discovering that.*" 

"In this case I do both,*^ said I. 

" Then you are deuced unreasonable, and you deserve 
— the devil only knows what ! I can't think of a severe 
enough penalty.*" 

" Don't exert yourself to think of one," I responded, 
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^^ but pray think of some means of producing excite- 
ment for me/' 

^^ Excitement ! The ways and means are innumerable. 
Surely wine and women cannot pall on you at your 
age!" 

" Both are overrated,'' I declared gloomily, as neither 
happened to please me at the moment. 

" What about the lovely Miss B ?'" 

^^ Oh ! her eyelashes are long and her complexion is 
good ; but her conversation is insufferably tedious, and 
she always has the same expression." 

" You can't find that fault with Lady Mary R ? " 

" No ; but she, on the other hand, changes so fre- 
quently, that she tempts me to think variety as monoto- 
nous as uniformity." 

"How do you like Mrs. A ?" George asked 

patietitly. 

"She is insupportable," said I; "otherwise I have 
nothing to say against her." 

"Surely," he continued perseveringly, "you admit 
the attractions of Lady Sarah C ? " 

" Yes ; but she is too great a blue-stocking. To be 
appreciated by her is a doubtful compliment She 
bows down before that uncouth, slovenly, overbearing, 
old Dr. Johnson; so, to please her, it appears, one 
needs neither birth, manners, good looks, nor even 
cleanliness." 

" Is not her Grace of very amiable to you ? " 

asked George. 

" Yes," said I, " she was ; and, at first, it amused me 
to make the duke jealous. But that is a pastime which 
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has grown wearisome, specially as, entre notts, I am tired 
of her Grace.^ 

" Already ! ^ he exclaimed. 

'* Yes ; for the first week I thought her charming, 

but now. '^ I shrugged my shoulders, as though 

the subject were not worth pursumg. 

"With your fortune, your good looks, and your 
talents,*" said George, after a while, " you might carry 
everything before you, if only you weren't such a will- 
o^-the-wisp — specially as you have the deviPs own luck, 
both with women and at cards.*" 

" That,*" I drawled, " is just what I complain of: it 
deprives me of all excitement."" 

George laughed. *^ Never before have I heard a man 
complain that his luck was too good.**^ 

" If your run of luck were as abominably good 
as mine,^ said I, "you would find it intolerably 
tedious.'*'' 

" I shouldn^t mind trying the experiment,'' he re- 
sponded — "particularly at cards. I lost ci&SOOO last 
night. If my luck doesn't soon turn, I shall be reduced 
to begging for some Government sinecures, like Selwyn's. 
He, you know, is Surveyor-General of Crown Lands, 
which he never surveys ; Registrar in Chancery at Bar- 
badoes, which he has never visited, and never will ; and 
Surveyor of the Meltings and Clerk of the Irons in the 
Mint, where he salves his conscience by showing himself 
once a week and eating a dinner at the nation'^s expense. 
As regards you, my dear fellow, your complaint of too 
great success with women in general, implies that you 
have failed with one woman in particular.*" 
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This was so true that I hastened to contradict it by 
saying, in my most languid manner — 

" I can't congratulate you on your logic.'' 

Lord Greorge was silent for a moment. ^^ Go down 
to Beaumont for a week or so," he said, ^^ and see how 
pastoral delights affect you." 

" That," I admitted, " would be good advice, did I 
— like old Isaac Walton's fisherman — ^ hate contentions, 
love quietnesse, and vertue, and angling.' " 

" Which you do not," said George. " Yet it evidently 
doesn't agree with you to keep on burning the candle 
at both ends." 

** Why not ? " I inquired flippantly ; " isn't that the 
best way to make both ends meet ? " 

" I thought you were serious ? " 

"So I am," said I, dolefully; "as serious as — as a 
dissenting minister." 

We both smiled at the inappropriate simile. 

"Are you thinking of eschewing the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world, and turning pious ? " 

" The idea had not occurred to me, but I might try 
it for a change." 

"Perhaps it would make you enjoy your pleasures 
when you come back to them ? " he suggested. 

" If I were sure of that," said I, " I would take to 
piety, though I can't think how to begin. Should I 
have to dress badly, and read sermons ? Because I fear 
even novelty would not make that very entertaining or 
agreeable." 

Lord George was in an unusually serious mood. 
" It is a thousand pities," said he, " that you can't 
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concentrate your energies on something or some one. 
Why did you renounce politics ? ^ 

"Because,^ said I, "I was bored when I ought to 
have been interested, amused when I ought to have 
been impressed, and frivolous when I ought to have 
been solemn.^ 

" If only you could become enthusiastic.^ 

^^ But I can^t ; at least, not for more than an hour at 
a time. There is so little nowadays that is worth en- 
thusiasm, and there are so few things that really interest 
me. Most of the prizes of existence are not worth the 
e£Port they involve. Do not talk seriously, . George, 
there is nothing more depressing; it is a mistake to 
try and penetrate beneath the surface of things."" 

" If you could lose your heart ? '^ he suggested im- 
perturbably. He seemed bent on curing my ennui. 

" Fve already lost it so often,** I responded, stifling 
an incipient yawn. 

"You have played at losing it,^' said he; "if you 
could do it genuinely, the emotion might relieve your 
dulness.*" 

" It might also deprive me of my appetite,'"* said I, 
apprehensively, "and think how uncomfortable that 
would be.'' 

" It is a choice of evils. Which do you prefer, dis- 
comfort or boredom ? " 

"My dear Greorge, you speak as though you were 
demanding my money or my life. * A choice of evils,' 
did you say ? Well, then, of two evils I choose — neither." 

Lord George almost lost patience with me. " It is 
a trite, commonplace, and offensive assertion," said he. 
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^^that riches do not bring happiness, — and of that 
statement you are a living instance. To think that 
Sir Harrington Beaumont at two-and-twenty should 
serve merely to point a moral and to illustrate a 
platitude ! '' 

^^ How didactic you are this afternoon ! ^ I exclaimed 
irritably. " Who is that man over there ? "" 

" The Baron de Nolcken, the Swedish Minister ; surely 
you know him ? ^ 

^* Of course I do; I didn^t mean De Nolcken, but the 
tall, handsome stranger who is talking to him.^ 

^^That,^ said Lord Greorge, raising his spying-glass, 
^Ms Count Axel Fersen, one of the principal stars, I 
believe, at the Court of Gustavus of Sweden — the only 
country, by-the-by, where anything interesting seems 
to happen nowadays.'*^ 

" Ah ! ^ I exclaimed. " So that is Count Fersen. 
He had just left France when I was at Versailles three 
years ago.**"* 

" Had he created an impression .?'" 

" Yes ; he was ires Men vu by their Majesties, I under- 
stood. He was described to me as a success, though 
drconspect avec lea hommesy et rSserve avec lesjemmes; 
not attributes that usually please the Parisians. ^^ 

I was about to tell George more that I had heard 
of Count Fersen — some gossip about Marie Antoinette 
and a masked ball at the opera — ^but an indefinable 
instinct silenced me, and, instead of volunteering any 
further information, I said — 

^*If we go and talk to De Nolcken he might in- 
troduce us."' 
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Lord George assented, and, in a minute, the Swedish 
Minister had made us known to Count Axel Fersen. 
I am somewhat apt to take violent fancies, and equally 
violent dislikes, and I was strongly attracted towards 
Fersen ; perhaps it was his undeniable air of dignity 
and distinction which touched my fancy ; perhaps I felt 
the charm of his individuality and intuitively realized 
— ^what I afterwards learnt from experience — that he 
was extraordinarily unlike any of the men I had 
hitherto known. 

Be that as it may, my interest in my new ac- 
quaintance was so great that, for the time being, I 
entirely forgot my ennui, which, a few moments pre- 
viously, I had thought incurable. 

During the three months which Fersen spent in 
London I met him frequently, and the more I knew 
him the better I liked him. I felt at once that he and 
I were too dissimilar to afiPord each other much satisfac- 
tion as acquaintances, so I exerted all my powers of 
adaptabiUty in the determination of winning his friend- 
ship. I am most appreciative of the qualities that I do 
not myself possess, and (like Charles IT.) I can admire 
in others the virtues which it would never occur to me 
to practise on my own account. Fersen was about the 
same age as myself, but, whereas I was only notorious 
for my good looks and my idle caprices, he had dis- 
tinguished himself in active service, and stood high in 
the estimation of his sovereign. 

When I look back and think what an insufferable 
coxcomb I was at that period, I wonder that Fersen 
liked me, though I think I was more sensible with him 



CHAPTER III 

DINNER AT HORACE WALPOLE's, AND SUPPER AT 

LA TRAPPE 

FERSEN was the representative of an ancient and 
celebrated family, which had made its mark in 
Swedish history during the reigns of Giristina, 
Charles X., and Charles XL It was said that his 
ancestors had come from Scotland to Sweden at the 
time of the Thirty Years^ War ; but I am no genealogist, 
and will content myself with an allusion to his father, 
Marshal Count Frederick Fersen, who played a dis- 
tinguished part in the annaJs of his country. He was 
the head of the nobles who sought to modify the 
despotism of Gustavus III., and that monarch is re- 
puted to have paid him the compliment of observing, 
^^ He is the only subject against whom I can deign to 
measure myself without injury to my royal dignity."" 

Count Frederick had spent some years at the Court 
of Louis XV., and attained the rank of major in the 
French army. His predilection for France caused him 
to secure for his son a commission of lietUenant a la 
suUe of the Royal Bavi^re Regiment, although Count 
Axel was also Captain of the Eing'^s Light Horse in 
Sweden. 

17 c 
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Feraen while in London met every one of oonse- 
qoenoe. The Prince of Wales lemaiked to Lady Cler- 
mont that he was ^ certainly a Tery handsome fellow ; ^ 
so it would have been the &shi<m to praise him even 
had he not been such that one would have admired him 
whether or no it was d la mode to do so. 

Of the people who were worth meeting at that time, 
one of those I liked best was George Selwyn, then in 
his fifty-ninth year; he was the pleasantest man 
imaginable, despite his morbid love of coffins and 
criminals, which some people never could reconcile with 
his kindness of heart and amiability of temper. 

I wonder what future ages will think of him, and 
whether his fame will live ; I doubt it, for the e£fect 
of his bon mots lay chiefly — ^I had almost said entirely 
— ^in the inimitable manner in which he gave utterance 
to them ; there is often more eloquence in the tone of 
voice, the look, and the gesture, than in the mere 
words of an orator or a bd esprit. However, his 
supremacy as a wit and a man of fashion was undis- 
puted during his lifetime, and that is, to my mind, 
more satisfactory than any amount of posthmnous 
glory. 

Fersen and I dined one evening with Horace Walpole 
at his house in Arlington Street, when Selwyn as usual 
contributed several witticisms to the conversation. 

Amongst the guests were the Duchess of Argyle 
(once the penniless Elizabeth Gunning), C. J. Fox, 
Lord George Aylmer, a free-thinking young French- 
man whose name I forget, a Scotch peer who had 
neither enough wit to talk well nor enough judgment 
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to be quiet, and Lord and Lady Clermont (who, without 
being remarkable, were invariably agreeable). 

Our tall, thin host, I recollect, wore his favourite 
lavender suit, and white waistcoat embroidered in silver; 
his lace ruffles, his gold buckles, and general elegance 
of attire contrasted most favourably with the untidiness 
of Fox, who had some time ago discarded his little 
French hat, his blue hair-powder, and his red-heeled 
shoes, and who, from being a dandy of the first water, 
was fast degenerating into a sloven. Once he had 
accompanied "the meteor of fashion,^ Lord Carlisle, 
from Paris to Lyons, for the sole purpose of selecting 
patterns for a waistcoat — and that was not so very 
long ago, though to look at him one would not imagine 
that he could ever have been a fop. 

Selwyn strolled in at the last moment, evidently in 
the best of spirits. 

^Greorge looks as cheerful as though he had just 
come from an execution,^ remarked Horace Walpole ; 
and Fox said smilingly — 

*^ A namesake of mine was to be hanged at Tyburn 
to-day ; I suppose you were in at the death, Selwjm ? ^ 

"No, my friend,'^ said Selwyn, with exaggerated 
gravity; "I make a point of never frequenting re- 
hearsals. '^ 

This turned the smile against Fox. 

We all liked to gibe at Selwyn'^s love of horrors, 
though did we attack him with any persiflage on the 
subject we were invariably worsted ; I never knew him 
at a loss for a repartee. 

[It has been my custom (from my twentieth year 
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until the present time) to keep a detailed though 
irregular chronicle of my doings, and to note down 
conversations which interested or amused me; I am, 
therefore, in the compilation of these Reminiscences, 
not depending upon my memory, which (though it is 
very good) could hardly have retained word for word 
so much mere casual chatter as I have here recorded.] 

Our talk at Walpole^s dinner was of Paris ; and, as 
I thought of going to France with Fersen, I was in- 
terested in hearing Selwyn and Walpole gossip about 
their mutual acquaintances the other side of the 
Channel. 

Those were the days when we went to Paris for our 
dress, drink, carriages, trinkets, and morals. 

** You should,^ said Walpole to me, " make friends 
with the old Mar6chale de Luxembourg; she would 
probably be amiable to you, as she used to know your 
father. She can tell you all about everybody, and 
that ought to amuse you. . She has been very hand- 
some, very abandoned, and very mischievous. Her 
beauty is gone, her lovers are gone, and she thinks 
the devil is coming." 

He smiled and sipped some ice-water. (He shunned 
the wines in a vain effort to make a truce with that 
invention of the archfiend — the gout.) 

^^ And what is the effect of this idea .'^ ^ I asked. 

^^ It has softened her into being decidedly agreeable, 
for she has wit and charm ; but she is so restless that 
you would think she had signed a compact with the 
Evil One, and expected to be called upon in a week^s 
time for the performance of it.^ 
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I forget my comment ; but I remember his next 
description — 

** Ask Count Fersen to introduce you to my friend 
Mme. du DefFand,'' said he. " She is now very old, 
and stone blind, but retains all her vivacity, wit, 
memory, judgment, passions, and agreeableness. She 
goes to operas, plays, suppers, and Versailles; gives 
delightful soirees twice a week, has every new work read 
to her, and still makes songs and epigrams. Her house 
is one of the pleasantest in Paris — is it not. Count 
Fersen ? "^ 

Fersen assented, adding, ** The more so as she has no 
sympathy with the philosophers, who threaten to 
become an overpowering element in society if they are 
encouraged. She frankly admits that she cannot 
endure morals and metaphysics and Jean ^ Jacques 
Rousseau. As for the latter she says she has never 
seen anything more contrary to good sense than his 
Emile, or to good manners than his HeMse^ and 
nothing in the world so dull and obscure as his Can- 
trot Social.'*^ 

" I am quite of her opinion concerning Jean Jacques,**' 
said Walpole, and returned to the subject of the lady 
herself : " she has tried various forms of mental excite- 
ment ; when first her beauty departed she took to devo- 
tion ; she had no turn that way, so tried philosophy 
instead, but found it equally ennut/ante ; now she has 
outlived both phases, and she laughs at the clergy and 
the philosophers.**' 

"I think,'' said Fersen, "that she is a sceptic 
because the trouble of inquiry is a bore to her. ^ What 
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cannot be known to us is evidently unnecessary,^ she 
says.'' 

"She was not even awed by Voltaire,'' resumed 
Walpole, " but used to contradict him unhesitatingly 
when the humour prompted her ; she corresponded with 
him frequently, and used to write him charming letters." 

" Paris went mad about Voltaire a few months ago, 
just before he died," I said, " and .is still displaying a 
great deal of enthusiasm about a man who himself 
never felt any at all." 

" I once had two hours of his society when I was at 
Geneva some years ago," said Fersen. "M. Constant, 
an intimate friend of his, gave me a letter of intro- 
duction to him. He was dressed in a scarlet vest with 
embroidered buttonholes — ^no doubt his father and 
grandfather had worn it. An old wig, not curled; 
shoes after the antique; woollen stockings rolled up 
over his breeches, and em old dressing-gown, completed 
his toilette. His face was deeply wrinkled and very 
satirical in aspect. I was struck by the beauty of his 
eyes and the vivacity of his expression. It was, I con- 
fess, curiosity rather than admiration which led me to 
seek his acquaintance." 

Then followed a discussion on Voltaire's merits and 
demerits. 

"He was," said Fersen, in conclusion, "not only 
extremely clever, but also very lucky ; and one of the 
reasons of his success was that he was disliked, admired, 
and befriended by different great people in sach a way 
that his fame could not fail to spread." 

Walpole smiled. I think he was amused at the calm 
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and measured manner in which this young Swede spoke 
of "the man of the age," whom half the world was 
eulogizing in the most hyperbolical and impassioned 
terms, and who, on appearing in the Theatre Fran9aise 
during the performance of his play Irene had been 
greeted with the prolonged acclamations of the audience, 
and with such a demonstration of enthusiasm as 
Parisians alone can show. 

"I," said Fox, "saw him at Femey, when I was 
nineteen. He was very friendly, talked to me in a 
most lively manner, and gave me a list of his works, 
which he said would fortify me against religious 
prejudices. By-the-by, did you hear some of the 
epitaphs composed for him? One of the best was, 
* Ci-git renfmd gcUS du monde qu'U gata^ " 

We imbibed excellent Tokay, and talked of Sheridan^s 
new comedy, of our host^s Dresden and cameos, of Lord 
Carlisle'^s absence in America, of the French Court, and 
of Paris, " \kLdX foyer of scepticism and credulity, of wit 
and folly, of philosophy and fanaticism, that most 
delightful of cities.'' 

" Ah, yes,'' said Selwyn, " delightful indeed ; I have 
many tender recollections of Paris." 

" Particularly in 1756," murmui'ed Walpole. 

Fersen did not understand the allusion, so Selwyn 
volunteered an explanation. 

"I went to Paris then for the express purpose of 
seeing Damien torn to pieces by wild horses at the 
Place de Greve," said he, in as drowsily amiable a 
manner as though he were saying that he went to hear 
one of Gretry's operas. 
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Fersen, not knowing his peculiar taste, must, I 
imagine, have been somewhat surprised, but he had 
been trained in courts, so his manner was imperturbable 
as he inquired — 

" Did the process come up to your expectations ? ^ 

^^Yes, it was most interesting. I disguised myself 
in badly-cut clothes and a bob-wig, and my best friend 
could not have recognized me. A French nobleman, 
observing the profound attention I paid to the scene, 
and very naturally supposing from my attire that I 
belonged to the lower classes, chose to imagine that I 
must necessarily be a hangman. ^ £h bien, monsieur,^ 
said he, * 6tes vous arrivi pour voir ce spectacle ? ' I 
assented, whereupon he said, ' Vous Stes bourreau ? ^ 
*Non, non, monsieur,^ I sorrowfully responded, *je 
n**ai pas cette honneur ; je ne suis qu^un amateur.** ^ 

" George,'' said Walpole to Fox, " always thinks 
cb la tete trancheey so when he went to the dentist the 
other day he told him that he would drop the handker- 
chief when he was ready." 

At this juncture we listened to the free-thinking 
young Frenchman, who took much trouble to demon- 
strate that all religious doctrines were unreasonable 
and incomprehensible, and that he only believed what 
he understood. 

" His creed,'' said Selwyn, sotto voce, ** must in that 
case be shorter than that of any other man I know." 

The Frenchman's scepticism did not seem to affect 
his appetite, and he expressed his appreciation of the 
dindon aux irvffes. 

"Pray, monsieur," queried Selwyn, with an air of 
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weary surprise, ^Ms it possible that you believe in a 
cook?'' 

My interest was next aroused by Fox's explanation 
of an elaborate chess problem, and then, so far as I 
remember, he and Selwyn compared notes as to the 
joys of gambling ; Selwyn, despite having formerly 
played very high, was wise in theory, if not in practice, 
and said — 

"It is too great a consumer of four things — ^time, 
trouble, health, and fortune." 

But Fox declared, "The greatest pleasure in life is 
to play, and win." 

"And the next greatest?" I ventured to inquire. 

" Is to play and lose," said he. 

"Ah," exclaimed the Duchess, "you are as en- 
thusiastic as Lord Tankerville; they say that at 
Brookes' he and your friend Richard FitzPatrick played 
from ten at night till six next afternoon, and that a 
waiter had to stand by and tell them whose deal it 
was, as they were too sleepy to know." 

" Talking of waiters," interpolated Selwyn, " one of 
those at Arthur's has been imprisoned for felony ; what 
a horrid idea of us he will give to the people in 
Newgate." 

We' all laughed at the absurdity of this point of 
view. 

The last fragment of conversation that I recollect, 
was a discussion between the Scotch Lord and I^y 
Clermont, as to the merits of the other side of the 
border. 

" How is it,"* said she, " that the Scots who leave 
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Scotland are usually men of more ability than those 
who remain at home ? ^ 

^^Ah, madam,^ he responded, with an effort at 
persiflage, ^Hhe reason is obvious. At every outlet 
there are persons stationed to examine all who pass, 
that, for the honour of the country, no one be permitted 
to leave it who is not a man of understanding.'*^ 

" I suppose, then,^ murmured Selwyn, " his lordship 
must have been smuggled^ 

This was the last gathering of any importance at 
which I was present before leaving England. Person 
and I arrived in Paris in la saison morte, and found the 
gay city almost deserted, so we went to Normandy, ac- 
companied by Persen'^s countryman, the young Baron de 
Stedingk, to see the large camp that was manceuvring 
under the command of Mar6chal de Broglie. The 
troops were excellent, and the manoeuvres extremely 
well executed ; but I was relieved that they were 
interspersed with dinners and dances, graced by the 
officers^ wives, such as Mesdames de la Chatre, D^jole, 
de Navar^, and de Villequiers ; the Marquise de Coigny 
(whose undeniable good looks, by-the-by, were to my 
mind neutralized by the harshness of her voice), and the 
beautiful but insipid Mme. de Simaine, and the witty 
and delightful Princesses de Beauveau, with whom we 
dined and supped several times. 

Being in the neighbourhood of the monastery of La 
Trappe, Persen and I decided that it would be interest- 
ing to visit a place of which we had heard so much 
that was extraordinary and probably untrue. 

As few of my countrymen have set foot within that 
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most doleful establishment, and as the hours I spent 
there were unlike any others in my life, I cannot resist 
describing them. 

The journey was long and the roads abominably 
rough ; though the rain was falling in torrents, we were 
obliged to descend from our carriage and walk. The 
Monastery is situated deep down in a valley surrounded 
by hills, a most lonely and desolate spot. The grey 
sky, the pouring rain, and the autumn chill in the air, 
served to increase the gloom of its aspect. 

^^ What a God-forsaken place ! *" I exclaimed, though 
I suppose the epithet was an inappropriate one to 
apply to a monastery. 

Fersen rapped on a little low door, which was opened 
by a sullen and unshaven religieuw, who silently 
admitted us. 

I could not restrain a shudder ; a feeling of depression 
took possession of me ; it seemed to me that the gates 
ought to be inscribed, ^^ Abandon hope, all ye who 
enter here.'' 

We were conducted to a gallery in the chapel, and 
from behind the bars of an iron grille we were permitted 
to watch the service. The shaggy-haired, long-bearded 
monks, wearing coarse brown robes, and singing the 
most melancholy of chants, in this dark, sombre, and 
ancient church, produced an indescribable impression 
upon me — ^not a devotional feeling, but a horror at the 
grave, and of the vague terrors of the next world. 

I marvelled that these monks — some of whom were 
young, and many of whom were ex-soldiers and 
courtiers — could endure such an existence, and I 
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imagined their thoughts and feelings, and the over- 
whelming despair that must engulf them when thus 
buried alive. 

The service being conduded, we were approached by 
one of the monks, who put himself at our disposal, 
saying that he was appointed to receive strangers. 

He showed us over the establishment, which is very 
large and irregular, having been several times rebuilt 
and added to since 1140, when it was founded. 

Our guide was about twenty-eight or thirty years 
of age, and from his impenetrable face and excellent 
manner, I assumed that he had been a man of the 
world, and that he was fit for something better than 
singing Latin chants, digging his own grave, and only 
shaving three times a year. 

On learning that Fersen was a Swede, he talked to 
him of Charles XII. and Peter the Great, while to me 
he spoke of London, which he had evidentiy visited. 

He assured us that he and his brother monks were 
very happy ; but that appeared to us impossible. I 
would rather be broken on the wheel than doomed to 
drag out an existence such as theirs ; sleeping in cold 
stone cells, rising twice during the night to attend 
services, praying eleven hours out of the twelve, eating 
nothing but vegetables, and never speaking except to 
salute the prior in the words, " Memento mori.*" 

Prisoners in the Bastille lived luxuriously compared 
to the monks of La Trappe ; and a prisoner may regain 
his freedom some day, but a Trappist monk never. 

Before we supped we saw the ceremony " du lavement 
des pieds."" All the monks assembled in a corridor 
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bordering one of the courtyards; they sat on stone 
benches, and one of the brothers read selections from 
the devotional works of that noted reformer the Abb6 
de Ranee, while two others went round and bathed the 
feet of all those who were seated. 

We were given supper at eight o'clock, totd en maigre 
of course, but with very good vegetables ; fiuid after we 
had eaten we were conducted to the room that had 
been assigned to us for the night. 

When the door closed I heaved a sigh of relief, and 
sat down on one of the beds. Fersen leant against the 
wall with his arms folded, and regarded me gravely 
and silently. But I had had more than enough of 
gravity and silence. 

** Are you going to turn monk ? '' I ironically in- 
quired. 

^^ Heaven forbid ! ^ he ejaculated, in a tone of such 
genuine horror that it afforded some relief to my 
feelings. 

" I think,^ said I, " that the Abb^ de Ranch's saintli- 
ness must have been caused by a strain of lunacy, for 
how could a reasonable man of the world imagine that 
he atoned for his errors by indulging in this gloomy 
fanaticism ^ ^ 

"He was,'' said Fersen, "essentially a Frenchman, 
always in extremes, rake yesterday and saint to-morrow ; 
you know his repentance was said to be due to his grief 
at the death of Mme. de Montbazon." 

"To whom he was reprehensibly devoted, yes; but 
turning monk would be a poor consolation, I should 
think." 
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"I would rather be torn to pieces by wild horses 
than be buried alive in this frightful place,^ said Fersen. 

** Please don't contemplate either prospect,^ I be- 
sought him, ^^ though one's thoughts are naturally 
gloomy within these accursed walls. You have already 
developed an air of profound triMesse, which would make 
your fortune if you were posing as an exiled monarch. 
By the same token, it is a pity you are not a king; 
you would be an ornament to any throne, and you 
would look superb in your coronation robes.'' 

I chatted on, half seriously and half nonsensically ; 
it was the only way to ward off depressing meditations. 

" Can you believe," said I, " that at this hour last 
night we were supping with the Prince de Beauveau ? 
It seems years ago, and as far away as a dream. It is 
strange how the present always crowds out the past, 
and whatever one happens to be doing — ^no matter how 
trivial — looms large, and seems at the moment more 
real than anything one has done before." 

Then, as he neither contradicted nor assented, I fell 
to conjecturing our future careers, as is the way with 
youth. 

'^ How can one tell ? " said Fersen, in answer to some 
flight of fancy on my part. " Things are nearly always 
other than one anticipates, and perhaps it is well that 
one cannot look ahead. No one realizes a great change 
until it comes ; the Abb^ de Ranc6 in his courtier days 
would have scofled had any one prophesied that he 
would kill himself with asceticism, and die lying on 
straw and ashes." 

^^Certe ignoratio Juturorum mahrum idilius est quant 
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MientiaJ^ I little thought at that moment how blessed 
we were in our ignorance of what was to come ; Fersen^s 
worst enemies have never denied that he possessed, in 
the highest and amplest degree, the courage both to 
dare and to endure ; but could he have foreseen how 
his life was to end, even he must have been over- 
come with dread and horror. 

It is truly a merciful dispensation of Providence 
which prevents us from knowing what the future will 
bring forth. 

We were tired that night : Fersen slept well, but I 
was di8tiu*bed by strange dreams. 

I dreamt that I had been walking for hours in a 
wood, out of which I could not find my way, for the 
night was starless — " a wild, rough, stubborn wood,'' 
like that which Dante describes, ^^ in the middle of the 
Garden of our life.*" 

On and on I wandered, until at last I heard Fersen's 
voice; I stretched out my hand, and felt his close 
round it. 

The moon came from behind a black cloud, and then 
I recoiled in horror at the expression of Fersen's face, 
which was as rigid as stone. He seemed to have grown 
suddenly old, and his eyes had the look of a man who 
has gone through tortures and sees worse agony ahead. 
He smiled at me, the smile of one who is too proud to 
groan. And my misery was great for his sake ; I knew 
that his trouble was something which no words of mine 
could reach. The horror that I felt was so great that 
I awoke — to find Fersen standing beside me, trying to 
arrange his cravat. 
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I was indescribably relieved to return to realities, 
and soon shook off the effects of that dream, though 
long afterwards I had occasion to recollect it. . 

At six o'clock that morning we left La Trappe. 
When we were outside, we felt as though we had flung 
away heavy burdens ; our impatience to arrive at the 
Monastery was more than equalled by our relief at 
departing. 



CHAPTER IV 

MABiE Antoinette's "axcienne connaissance *" 

AT the end of September we returned to Paris. 
The Court, was then at Versailles, and we 
went to be presented to the royal family — I, 
by our Ambassador, the Duke of Dorset ; and Fersen, 
by the Swedish Minister, the Comte de Creutz. 

The queen, on seeing Fersen, said, ^^Ah, an old 
acquaintance ! '' and smiled upon him in her irresistibly 
charming manner. 

The year that followed was one of the most pleasant 
I have ever spent, adorned as it was with "stately 
triumphs, mirthful comic shows, such as befit the 
pleasures of the Court.'' 

I think it was the happiest period in Fersen's life. 

Could I go back now and be twenty-three again, and 
in Paris as it was then, I would appreciate it even more 
than I did at the time. It is not until one's youth has 
fled that one values it sufficiently, and it is not until 
one can no longer indulge in one's tastes, fancies, and 
follies, that one realizes to the full extent how delight- 
ful they have been. 

" II est certain," wrote M. de SL Evremond, " qu'on 
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connoit beaucoup mieux la nature des choses par la 
reflexion quand elles sont pass^, que par leur impres- 
sion quand on les sent/^ 

I took Horace Walpole^s advice, and paid my court 
to that magnificent old lady, Mme. la Mar6chale 
Duchesse de Luxembourg, who, in return for several of 
my most adroit compliments, was graciously pleased to 
remark that I inherited my father's charming manner 
as well as my mother^s beauty. Her influence was 
great, and, by a word, she could make or mar one^s 
social reputation, so I was fortunate in meeting with 
her approval. In looking through some letters and 
papers the other day, I chanced to come upon a portion 
of an epistle to Lord George Aylmer, which I suppose 
I, with characteristic carelessness, must have omitted to 
finish and send to him. It is dated, ^^ Paris, 1st Feb., 
1779,'' and is sufficiently descriptive of my life at this 
period to be worth quoting. 

"My dear Geoege, 

" What with the Court and the opera, and 
soirees and sledging parties, and balls and routs, I have 
scarcely time to write to you, but I have despatched 
(by courier) the lace, the gloves, and the patterns you 
asked for. The lavender brocade I consider charming. 
If I can execute any more commissions for you, I shall 
be most happy. 

" I supped last night at a clob a FAngiaise^ in s, petite 
maison belonging to the Due de Lauzun. The company 
was lively, and the champagne and Tokay excellent ; 
but in honour of me they insisted on making du ponche 
with bad rum, and I in consequence returned chez moi 
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in a humour the reverse of excellent, to find Fersen just 
come back from Versailles, where he had been at the 
queen's reception. 

" Her Majesty, who is most fascinating, did me the 
honour to invite me to accompany Fersen to a soiree 
intime at Petit Trianon, and I need hardly say that I 
was delighted with this compliment from the most 
charming princess in Europe. 

" There is much jealousy caused by her soirees intimes 
and other private festivities at Trianon ; a queen who 
will allow her guests to be seated in her presence is 
judged capable of any enormity, and every one who is 
excluded imagines that what goes on must necessarily 
be reprehensible. Consequently the queen is less popular 
than she ought to be. 

^^The king sanctions her amusements, which are, 
indeed, most harmless. His Majesty is amiable and 
virtuous, but dull, heavy, untidy, uninteresting, and 
clumsy. He cares chiefly for hunting, and locksmiths' 
work ; the former is a royal sport, but the latter is a 
ridiculous craze for a monarch. He showed Fersen a 
lock he had made, and seemed proud of it. 

^^ However, I suppose so long as common people do 
not aspire to meddle with the occupations of kings, it 
doesn't matter if kings amuse themselves by attempting 
the work of common people. 

"Louis is ^ segniSf pavidus^ et secordia innocens'* — 
virtuous because he has not spirit enough to be other- 
wise ; and that is the sort of virtue I find intolerable. 
Fortunately it is not at all general here ! 

" To-night I am going to dine with one of the most 
eccentric men in Paris — ^the Comte de Lauraguais. 
Some time ago you used to say that I combined any 
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number of inconsistent tastes, fancies, follies, and talents, 
but I am a model of consistency and uniformity in 
comparison with this man, who interests me chiefly 
because he is composed of a mass of contradictions. 
He is something of a statesman, and discourses marvel- 
lously well on the national finances, but conducts his 
own so badly that I fear he will soon be obliged to 
retire to the country, or go abroad to escape his creditors. 

^^ He rustles in unpaid-for silks and brocades, and 
says, * I really can'^t be expected to muddle away my 
whole fortune in settling tradesmen's bills ; ' and know- 
ing the state of his private affairs, it is amusing to hear 
his wisdom with regard to the public money. 

** They play high here, and my customary luck does 
not desert me. I won 295,000 francs at faro on Thurs- 
day last, and 3860 louis the previous day, but lost 
heavily last week. 

"Tell Horace Walpole that he is remembered here, 
and they say he is as good a Frenchman as is possible 
for any man of English birth and descent. Mme. du 
DefFand is amiable to me because I give her news of 
him and of *fe spirituel Selvin.'' Her gatherings are 
quite as ple€tsant as Horry led me to expect, and she 
herself is delightful, though bored with everything and 
everybody. Ask Horry does he remember the Vicomte 

d'E , who is notoriously tiresome on account of his 

garrulousness, and the monotony of his delivery ? The 
other day he was wearying Mme. du Defiand with a 
long dissertation, and she took advantage of her blind- 
ness, and said, * My dear friend, what tedious book are 
you reading?' 

" I have met D'Alembert chez elle, and various other 
celebrities whom I am too lazy to describe; the old 
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lady herself is more interesting than any of them. Her 
candour is surprising. Some one raved to her about 
^ Clarissa Harlowe,^ and she declared it a most tiresome 
book, and far too long — my own opinion, but even I 
had not dared to express it ! 

^'I am extremely busy amusing myself; that, and 
of course the faculty of conversing with vivacity and 
espritj is the serious business of life in this most 
charming of cities. 

^ Fersen remarks that the French have a bad habit 
of saying, * Je m^ennuie ; ' but this I think is a mere 
empty formula ; they are amused, but protest that they 
are bored ; we in England are bored to death, and say 
we are amused ; voila la diffirence ! I prefer boredom 
d la frangaise. Au revoir^ I will finish this letter to- 
morrow, when I can describe '^ 

Here the letter breaks off; evidently by to-morrow 
I had forgotten all about it. Those were indeed de- 
lightful days; even more so for Fersen than for me, 
for he gradually became one of the most favoured of 
the queen^s intimate circle, and enjoyed a brief period 
of happiness too great to last. 

When I attended her receptions, Marie Antoinette 
graciously noticed my presence ; but, though I usually 
had a pretty considerable opinion of my own attrac- 
tions, I attributed her kindness to the fact that I was 
Fersen^s friend. The French nobility were horrified at 
her disregard of etiquette, and jealous of the welcome 
she afforded to foreigners ; consequently her friendship 
with Fersen was greatly censured, particularly by those 
who knew nothing about it. I fluttered round, amusing 
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myself in my own way, and from one fair dame and 
another, I used to hear most of the current gossip, 
including malicious insinuations with regard to the 
queen^s obvious liking for Fersen. 

I wondered if he had any idea of what was being 
said; but I hesitated to warn him, partly because I 
despised the innuendoes I had heard, and also because, 
notwithstanding our intimacy, I was a little in awe of 
him, and selfishly desired to shirk a task which could 
not but be unpleasant. 

Moreover, I failed to see what good I would do by 
interfering ; I would only annoy Fersen td no purpose. 

Unfortunately the queen was not an apt dissimulator, 
and she evidently did not take into consideration that 
the world always puts the worst interpretation upon 
the favours of any one in her position, and that she 
was extremely unwise in openly showing her apprecia- 
tion of Fersen's profoundly respectful and discreet 
devotion. 

The Rubicon was crossed one day at Petit Trianon, 
as I am now about to relate. 

I remember the scene as well as if it had taken place 
yesterday, instead of over thirty years ago. 

We were in the salon : the king had been there a 
few moments previously, but had gone out to hunt; 
the queen, seated at her harpsichord, discussed the 
operas of her protSge Glxick with Fersen, who was 
standing beside her, in Paradise for the time being. 

He was wearing the gorgeous uniform of his Swedish 
regiment, in which she had expressed a wish to see 
him, and, indeed^ it became him admirably. I could 
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not help thinking what a pity it was that he had not 
been bom King of France, instead of that ^^ gros ganym 
moi SevS^ as Mme. du Barry called poor Louis XVI. 

The Princess de Lamballe, ^^ cmasi bonne qvejcHie^ sat 
near the window, talking to the Comte de Creutz, and 
working at her embroidery. 

The only other people present were the Comtesse 
d^Ossun (devoted to the queen), and a pretty dame 
SJumneur (whose name I forget, though I talked to her 
a good deal that day), and the Due de Coigny, who 
was neither young nor handsome, but had charming 
manners of the old style, and was supposed to have 
some influence over the queen. 

In one respect Marie Antoinette could well afford to 
dispense with etiquette, for her innate dignity was such 
that even in her gayest moments one never forgot that 
she was a queen ; as one of her pages said, ^^ It would 
have come as naturally to every man to bring forward 
a throne for her, as to offer a chair to any other 
woman.'' 

While I chatted with the dame d^honneur^ I saw the 
queen look up at Fersen and smile, as she bade him be 
seated ; and then she struck a few chords. 

There was an immediate lull in every one's conversa- 
tion, so we all heard her say — 

^It is the most beautiful air in Didouj and I 
am astonished that you have forgotten it. Of what 
could you have been thinking while you were at the 
opera?" 

And then she sang, and her voice was the sweetest 
I have ever heard, and thrilled one strangely; there 
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was a witchery, a fascination in it, an irresistible 
gaiety; and yet the softer notes suggested an under- 
lying sadness, but that was effaced by the passionate 
joyousness of the conclusion — 

"-4A/ que je Ju8 bien mspiree quand je vous regus 
dans ma cour/^ 

The words rang out with fatal clearness — ^her lovely 
face flushing, and her eyes meeting Fersen^s; deep as 
he was beneath the spell of the song and the singer, 
his emotion was all too evident, and hers no less so. 

For a moment I think they forgot the things of 
this world, and were moved by a force too strong to 
be withstood. There are times when one^s feelings sweep 
away all earthly considerations, when in an instant 
the impression built up by the self-control of years 
is hopelessly shattered, irrevocably undone — ^and so it 
was in this case. 

The women at Court, piqued perhaps that their 
charms had no effect upon Fersen, were wont to say 
that he was certainly very handsome, but cold and 
impassive. Unfortunately even the most casual ob- 
server could not have called his face impassive at this 
moment ; it was far too expressive. 

That the queen, who had kindled the fire, was now 
being burnt by it, could be no longer a matter of doubt, 
after one had seen the way she looked at Fersen while 
she sang — 

^^ Ah! que je fus bien inspiriej quand je vous refus 
dam ma caarr 

They were both destined to pay dearly for that un- 
guarded mpmentr 



CHAPTER V 



THE queen's FEIEND 



ENVY, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, 
were busily occupied in slandering Marie 
Antoinette with renewed spite and energy. 
It has been said that France was an absolute monarchy 
tempered by epigrams; unfortunately the epigram- 
matists were chiefly among the queen's enemies. 

People talked of the air from Didon^ shrugged, looked 
significant, and made bon motssit Her Majesty's expense. 

The dame d*honneur had told her lover ; he was in 
the confidence of that suave schemer the Comte de 
Provence, who hated his sister-in-law, and had been 
one of the first to make evil insinuations against her, 
so in twenty-four hours' time every one was discussing 
the queen's avowal, and of course the story lost nothing 
in the telling. 

Fersen could not fail to see that his presence was 
injurious to the queen ; nevertheless I was somewhat 
surprised when he told me that he would leave 
France. 

" It is the only way to give the lie to what they are 

saying." 

41 
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" But,*" said I, " even your departure will be malici- 
ously interpreted, unless you can announce some reason 
which will appear both plausible and spontaneous.^ 

" I have thought of that,'' he replied, " and so I 
have asked Creutz to use his influence to get me ap- 
pointed A.D.C. to Rochambeau. It is the fashion to 
rhapsodize over the Americans' rebelliousness against 
England, and even the Due de Lauzun intends going 
to America to fight on the side of * liberty,' so it will 
not seem unnatural for me to appear simUarly enthusi- 
astic. I am sorry, mon arm, to draw my sword against 
yoiu: countrymen, but — ^but you recognize the necessity." 

It is one of La Rochefoucauld's maxims — ^too true as 
regards most men — that we are always ready to sacrifice 
the peace of those we adore, rather than imperil the 
lea&t part of our own. 

Fersen, on the contrary, did not seem to consider 
that his peace of mind was of the slightest consequence, 
as long as he did what was best for the queen. His 
projected departure soon became known, and caused a 
great sensation. 

" How is this, Monsieur ? " said the Duchesse de Fitz- 
James. " You forsake your conquest ! " 

^^ Had I made one," said Fersen, refusing to see her 
meaning, ^^ I should not forsake it. I go away free, and 
unfortunately without leaving any one to regret me." 

(Even at twenty-three it was not easy to talk to him 
upon personal matters.) 

Mme. la Duchesse smiled, cuid tapped him on the 
arm with her fan. "You are a regular hero of 
romance, M. le Comtey but not of French romance ; you 
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are too discreet for that ! ^ And she laughed as she 
turned away. 

The queen, who knew his real reason for leaving la 
beUe France^ was well able to appreciate the sacrifice. 
It must have made her realize that he was indeed 
deserving of her preference, and therefore it added to 
her difficulty in disguising her feelings. 

A day or two after his intention had been made 
public, he said to me — 

" Have you €Uiy engagement for this afternoon ? *" 

" None of any importance."" 

" Then will you come with me .? I am to see the 
queen in the Comtesse d'Ossun^s apartments."*^ 

** But, my dear Axel,'' said I, in surprise, " the queen 
does not want me!'^ 

He explained, *^ In case of necessity I must be able 
to say that you and Mme. d'Ossun were present and 
heard everything. You know what calumnies there 
would be if it were discovered that I had been with 
her alone. You will not refuse to come ; this may be 
my last chance of seeing her privately.*" 



The queen greeted us graciously and smilingly, but 
her gaiety was such as some women assume when tears 
are dangerously near. 

For a moment or two the conversation was general : 
then Mme. d'Ossun and I stepped to the far end of the 
room, pour parkr de lapluie et de beau temps^ while the 
queen talked to Fersen. 

I could not help hearing the greater part of what 
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they said, and I now feel justified in repeating it. It 
does them no discredit. 

" You have heard the horrible things they are saying 
about me ? ^ she began. 

^^ Yes, madame, and that is why I have decided to 
go to America.^ 

There was a momentary pause ; then, with a slight 
tremor in her voice, she said — 

" You mean to go away to that barbarous country 
and fight in a war in which you have no real sympathy ? "^ 

Fersen briefly assented, making a strenuous efibrt 
to speak in the conventional tone of a courtier to a 
sovereign. . 

" Are you sure there is no other way ? '^ she asked, 
hesitating. 

"I fear not. If I leave France, the calumnies will 
die a natural death, and I shall be forgotten.^ 

"No,'^ she said, slowly and significantly, under her 
breath, " you will not be forgotten.*" 

His face lighted up, and he was eloquently silent. 

But then her emotion broke forth. " Oh ! it is 
miserable the way one must live in this country, fettered 
by their absurd etiquette. It seems that a queen may 
not choose her own friends nor have any heart or in- 
dividuality ; nor be merry or sad, except according to 
the rules of etiquette ; and I hate having to regulate 
all I do and say according to some senseless precedent. 
Even now, it would be an outrage were it known that 
I was speaking to you as one human being to another.**^ 

And she smiled, though her eyes were filling with tears. 

*' I sometimes think," she resumed, " that I was never 
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meant to be a queen — certainly not a queen of France ; 
I grow so tired of being perpetually watched and spied 
upon, and slandered, and of being debaxi^ed from the 
privileges that the meanest of my subjects may claim. 
I ought not to say this, but I must speak my mind to 
you — perhaps for the last time.'' 

Fersen could not fail to be profoundly touched by 
her confidence in him ; but he was on his guard, and 
would not take advantage of it. 

" Your Majesty knows " he began. 

"I forbid you to say *Your Majesty,'" she inter- 
rupted, trying to speak with gay imperiousness, but 
her voice quivered. " Think of me as your friend, not 
always as the queen." 

"Then, dearest lady," he said, "I wish it were 
possible that I could take away with me all that 
troubles you; you know there is no hardship that I 
would not be proud to bear, could it give you a 
moment's pleasure. I pray that this may oiily be a 
passing cloud, and that your life may be all happiness." 

" My friend," said she, " while you talk of happiness, 
you look at me with such triste eyes that my heart 
reproaches me for adding to your difficulties by my 
complaints." 

Then she lowered her voice, so that I did not hear 
what she said, but I judged it was some attempt at 
consolation, some silver lining to the doud, for she 
smiled as she looked up, though her tears fell, like 
raindrops in the sunshine. 

Fersen's face was very white as he said, "I can only 
serve you -by bidding you good-bye." 
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One could see that it was by means of a great efFort 
that he forced himself to speak calmly, but his eyes 
expressed what his deep respect for her would not allow 
him to say. 

"Adieu,^ she said. "Oh! it is a cruel word! I 
have dreamt sometimes of a friend who would never 
misunderstand my friendship, who would be true and 
brave and loyal, with a great heart and a noble mind, 
worthy of my completest trust, and now — ^now — le bon 
Dieu sends me such a friend, only that I may destroy 
his happiness, and then bid him good-bye.**^ 

She looked most lovely in her distress, so beautiful 
that Fersen must have been sorely tempted to forget 
all — save that the woman he loved was longing to be 
comforted, and that she sorrowed no less for him than 
for herself. 

For a moment they looked at each other without 
speaking ; then she said — 

" You will wish that you had never known me.*" 

" No one, madame, could ever wish that,'' said Axel ; 
a Frenchman would have made a much more emphatic 
protest, and have taken the opportunity of pouring 
forth impassioned compliments ; but Fersen's adoration 
was such that to use the ordinary language of compli- 
ment would have seemed to him a sacrilege. Yet he saw 
that the queen was not content with his reply, though 
the tone in which it was uttered had i-edeemed the 
insufBciency of the mere words. 

He was in that most trying position when one feels 
that one must say nothing lest one say too much ; but 
her eyes besought him to speak. 
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" I am indebted to you,'' he said, " for the greatest 
happiness in my life ; and the debt is such that I can 
never repay it. Though I serve you till death, I shall 
never be able to do enough to prove my gratitude. I 
should not presume to speak of it, were it not that this 
may be the last time '" 

The queen's eyes filled with tears, and Fersen never 
completed his sentence. 

^ Dieu vous garde^ she said softly, as she gave him 
her hand to kiss. 

And then we took our leave. 

Axel was like a man in a dream. I knew his heart 
must be torn by conflicting emotions, but I dare not 
talk to him ; I felt that at such a time he could bear 
no more words, and that silence was best. 



<:hapter VI 

HORACE WALPOLE ON THE COMEDY OF LIFE 

THE number of volunteers who wished to fight 
for "liberty'' in America was so great that 
many applications were refused, but Fersen's 
influence in the right quarter secured his commission. 
His departure was a favourite theme for discussion; 
the majority, judging him by themselves, were of 
opinion that his heart could not be greatly touched 
by Her Majesty's preference, or he would have stayed 
to profit by it ; which conclusion showed how little they 
understood him. 

The queen knew better, and her knowledge of his 
real feelings could not but deepen her reluctance to bid 
him good-bye — perhaps for ever. Several times during 
the last few days he was at Court, I saw her eyes fill 
with tears as she looked at him ; and unfortunately I 
was not the only person who observed her distress. 

I returned to England shortly after Fersen left Paris. 

Our farewell had been comparatively reticent on both 

sides, we understood each other too well to require 

many words, and Axel was never demonstrative. 

" Adieuy mon cher^ said I ; " I hope the war will soon 

48 
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be over. Don't be too heroic; I shall never forgive 
you if you get yourself killed."*' 

He smiled reassuringly, and we shook hands in silence. 

And so — exit Fersen ; and the play grew dull when 
he had gone — ^to the queen I expect the stage seemed 
almost empty, for when one man is taken away from 
a thousand, nobody remains — according to feminine 
arithmetic under certain circumstances. 

I had not been long in London before Horace Wal- 
pole invited me to spend a few days at Strawberry 
Hill, where Lord Greorge Aylmer was then his only 
other visitor. 

Our host's celebrated residence, half castle, half 
abbey, set, as he said, ^^ in enamelled meadows and 
filigree hedges," is spoken of by his detractors as a 
fantastic jumble in lath and plaster, and was, I believe, 
characterized by the Comtesse de Boufflers as pas digne 
de la solUudS Angiaise; but it was certainly a very 
pleasant place at which to kill time without violence 
or exertion. 

As this was my first visit, Mr. Walpole took special 
care that I saw and appreciated everything — the stair- 
case embellished with antelopes supporting shields ; the 
Grothic hall with its fretted walls and gorgeously-garbed 
stained-glass saints in long-arched windows ; the niches 
filled with old coats of mail, eastern shields, quivers, 
broadswords, spears and arrows (^^ supposed," as Horry 
said, "to be taken in the Holy Wars by Sir Terry 
Robsart ") ; the picture gallery, the round tower, the 
refectory, the cloisters, the North Bedchamber, the 
Beauclerc Tower, and, above all, the splendid library. 

E 
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The collection of curios and objets d'ari defies my 
power of description, and would have rendered Straw- 
berry Hill a paradise for the antiquarian or the 
virtuoso — the Holbeins, Rembrandts, Vandykes, Pous- 
sins, Watteaus, Lelys, and Knellers; the Romctn and 
Greek antiquities in bronze and sculpture, the wonder- 
ful old missals, the rare books, the Oriental and 
European china, the Limoges enamels of the Renais- 
sance period, the seventeenth-century glass, the variety 
of historic miniatures ; and the personal relics, such as 
the armour of Francois I., Wolsey^s hat. Queen Eliza- 
beth's glove, the watch of Fairfax, the clock that 
Henry VIII. gave to Anne Boleyn, the black stone 
with which that learned impostor Dr. Dee used to 
"call the spirits ;'' the spur used by William. HI. at 
the battle of the Boyne, and the jewelled tortoise-shell 
comb that belonged to Mary Queen of Scots ; and a 
thousand other relics of bygone days. 

The garden was delightful. It was looking its best 
one beautiful summer evening when the fine night 
tempted us out on the terrace. Brilliant moonlight 
illumined the meadows, the river, and the wooded hill 
of Richmond Park ; the air was perfectly still, and 
loaded with the sweet perfumes . of orange-blossoms, 
acacias, and syringa, and of the honeysuckle, which 
hung in festoons from the trees. 

We eulogized the charms of the spot, but our host 
— ^though admitting them — shrugged, and lamented 
that he lived in an age when the art of gardening was 
still in its infancy. 

"I am convinced,'^ said he, "that several hundred 
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years hence it will be as easy to remove full-grown 
oaks as it now is to transplant bulbs. Posterity will, 
no doubt, make many striking discoveries; pictiure 
our descendants possessing whole groves of humming- 
biids, or spy-glasses to see what is happening in 
India, or pet tigers as tame as Mme. du DefFand'^s 
*Tonton?' — and a hundred other toys which we 
declare impossible/'* 

** Write a treatise,^ I suggested, " on the Discoveries 
of the Future;' 

'^I should have all the learned pedants in arras 
against me! They measure knowledge backwards. 
Some have discerned symptoms of the arts in Homer, 
and Pineda, the mad Jesuit, has so much belief in the 
accomplishments of our forefathers that he maintains 
Adam to have been master of all the sciences except 
politics.^ 

^^ But as that great champion of our mutual ancestor 
has been long dead," interposed Lord Greorge, " who is 
to oppose your eulogies of the learning of posterity ? '"* 

Walpole smiled : ^* You are right ; and as I fear I 
shall never make any discoveries on my own account, I 
shall be the more zealous in proposing them to my 
descendants — like that Marquess of Worcester who 
wrote a little book called " A Century of Inventions,^' 
with descriptions of a hundred machines with which to 
do impossibilities, but not a word of how to construct 
the said machines ! " 

« • « « « 

Next day the weather changed, and became as ex- 
ecrable as could be ; the rain poinded down in torrents 
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with pitiless persistency, ruthlessly spoiling the flowers, 
and provoking me to remark that ^^the climatic 
arrangements are better managed in France.*" 

I was at that moment by way of reading the memoirs 
of De Grammont, issued from Walpole'^s private press ; 
and Walpole was writing a letter, but he laid down 
his pen and emphatically agreed with me. 

"The sun is an old fool, who apes the modem 
fashionables by arriving too late. Our poets," he con- 
tinued, "learnt their trade from the Romans, and so 
adopted the terms of their masters. They talk of 
shady groves, purling streams, and cooling breezes, and 
we get sore throats and agues with attempting to 
realize these visions. Master Damon writes a song, 
and invites Miss Chloe to enjoy the cool of the evening, 
and the deuce a bit have we of any such thing as a cool 
evening.*** 

" Zephyr,'* said I, " with us is an east wind that 
makes Damon button up his coat to the chin, and 
pinches Chloe's nose till it is red and blue.**' 

" And then,'' resumed Walpole, " they say, * This is a 
bad summer,' as though we ever had a good one ! 
The best sun we have is made of Newcastle coal, and I 
am determined never to count on any other. We ruin 
ourselves with bringing over foreign trees, and we make 
our houses clamber up-hill to look at prospects. How 
our ancestors would laugh at us! They knew there 
was no being comfortable unless you had a high hill 
before your nose, and a thick wood at your back. 
Taste is too freezing a commodity for us, and, depend 
upon it, will go out of fashion again." 
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"Yes," I assented, "our neighbours across the 
Channel will soon have the monopoly of taste ; what a 
pity it is that Providence, which endowed them with 
gout^ only gave us gout ! And yet, what lunatics 
they are ! '^ 

He shrugged. "Ca se peut-Sire. But I maintain 
that there are no people so obviously mad as the 
English. The French have great faults and follies, 
but they are so national that they cease to be striking. 
In England tempers vary so excessively, that almost 
every one^s faults are peculiar to himself. I take this 
diversity to proceed partly from our climate, partly 
from our Government. The first is changeable, and 
makes us queer ; the latter permits our queemesses to 
operate as they please. If one can avoid contracting 
too much queerness, it is preferable to live in England, 
where one is continually amused by the variety of 
laughable incidents in everyday life.'' 

A propos of queerness, I alluded to our mutual 
acquaintance, the Comte de Lauraguais, and concluded, 
" But he has wit, and that, in Paris, is the chief thing 
imperatively necessary to one's success. Talking of wit, 
how is Selwyn ? " 

He looks as ludicrously serious as ever, and goes to 
sleep in Parliament as usual. Did I tell you that he 
was evidently very taken with Count Fersen's appear- 
ance, for he remarked, ^ He will make a superb corpse,' 
and that from him is a tremendous compliment ! He 
is such a connoisseur in corpses ; I nearly sent for him 
when I was ill lately, as I knew that if I were dead by 
the time he arrived he would be very pleased to see me. 
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and if I were alive I should have had great pleasure in 
welcoming him. What a strange fellow he is ! It is 
not what he says that is of importance, so much as his 
manner of sa}dng it ; the gravity he assumes is what 
amuses me, and deceives dull people ; you know the 
scaling-ladder episode ? '" 

" I think not;' 

** But it is ancient history ! Selwjoi was present at 
a public dinner with the Mayor and Corporation of 
Gloucester, long ago, when the news arrived of the 
failure of our expedition before Rochfort. The Mayor, 
in a pompously official way, said to Selwyn, * You, sir, 
who are in the ministerial secrets, can, no doubt, inform 
us of the cause of this misfortune/ Selwyn knew 
nothing about it, but, as usual, could not resist amus- 
ing himself. ^ I will tell you in confidence, Mr. Mayor,' 
said he gravely ; ^ the fact is that the scaling-ladders 
prepared for the occasion were found, on trial, to be 
too short.' The Mayor was thoroughly satisfied with 
the explanation, and repeated it to all his friends, not 
being aware that Rochfort is some leagues from the 
coast, and that our troops had not even landed." 

. . . Walpole made various inquiries about my 
Parisian experiences, and I gave him my impressions of 
Mesdames du Defiand and de Luxembourg, and said 
that they had been amiable to me. 

"I hope," said he, "that you had the wisdom to 
flatter them adroitly ; people may pretend to dislike 
flattery, but it is only that they dislike the flatterer, 
or the manner in which the flattery is conveyed. I 
verily believe that there is no one in the world too old 
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or too wise or too saintly to appreciate . a delicate 
compliment.'' 

** Being vain myself,'' I said, " I always allow for the 
vanity of others." 

"No one," he continued, "is without some sort of 
vanity. I once visited the Abbess of Panthemont, 
Greneral Oglethorpe's niece, and no chicken. I inquired 
after her mother, Madame de Mezi^res, and I thought 
that, to a spiritual votary of immortaUty, I might 
venture to say that her mother must be very old. It 
was Sijimx pas, she interrupted me quite tartly, and 
said, * No, her mother had married extremely young.' " 

I laughed. 

" Do but think," said Walpole, " of its seeming 
important to a saint to sink a wrinkle of her own 
through an iron grate ! What ridiculous animals we 
are, and if the cmgels have any fun in them, how we 
must divert them ! " 

" Isn't there some heathen legend," said I, " to the 
effect that the gods were intoxicated with nectar when 
they made mankind, and that when they grew sober 
and beheld their handiwork, they were overcome with 
laughter ? " 

" They might well be," assented Walpole. 

" It is to be hoped," I sighed, " that humour is not 
excluded from heaven ; though, if it were a necessary 
qualification for entrance, what would become of some 
of the prodigiously dull and oppressively solemn people 
who appear cock-sure of getting there ? " 

" Surely," said Walpole, " the redeeming feature of 
our species in this world cannot be despised in the 
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next ! You, perhaps, are not old enough to agree with 
me, that a keen sense of humour is one of man^s best 
acquirements. While life is a tragedy to him who 
feels, it is a comedy to him who thinks/'* 

" Then,^ said I, " as many men both think and feel, 
the world must be full of comic tragedians and tragic 
comedians.*" 

" Yes, but comedy predominates. I have never yet 
seen or heard an3rthing serious that was not ridiculous : 
Jesuits, Methodists, Philosophers, Politicians, the hypo- 
crite Rousseau, and the scoffer Voltaire, are all to me 
impostors in their various ways.^' 

I smiled. " Rousseau certainly was intensely absurd, 
but his was an absurdity which is as irritating as it is 
amusing. My friend Fersen, who, by-the-by, doesn"'t 
care over much for the literary people, was looked upon 
in Paris as a most eccentric being because he was bored 
by *Emile' and *La Nouvelle Heloise," and disgusted 
by the ' Confessions.^ '** 

" I," said Walpole, " was similarly affected by the 
* Confessions.** I revere genius; I have a dear friend- 
ship for common sense ; I have a penchant for professed 
nonsense ; but I abhor absurdity that pretends to be 
the epitome of wisdom, and affectation that calls itself 
philosophy.'' 

" Fersen was considered almost barbaric,'' said I, 
" because, when worried to admire, he confessed that he 
did not care for that sort of sentimentality. An unwise 
admission ! Now, / read the books of the moment, and 
quoted them, and followed the new fashion which 
dictates that one should be ostentatiously simple and 
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artificially natural, * 11 vaut mieux etrejbu avec tons que 
sage tout seul,^ It all amused me immensely, and that 
is the main thing.'" 

" It is indeed,'** said Walpole ; " I desire to die when 
I have no one left to laugh with me.*" 

Lord Gleorge, who had not been attending to our 
conversation, but was reading, and marking his book, 
looked up and said — 

^' If I were not an Englishman I would choose to be 
a Frenchman.'" 

" I would like to be €Ln English peer till I am thirty- 
five,'' said I, " and a Marshal of France till I am fifty, 
and then go to Rome, become a Cardinal, and live for 



ever." 



" Or perhaps you would like to be the Pope himself," 
suggested Lord George ; " though it would suit me still 
better if you could change places with St. Peter." 

" Wherefore this unexpected testimony to my saint- 
liness ? " 

** Because if you had the keys of heaven you could 
let me in.'" 

" My dear George," said I, " as far as you are con- 
cerned it would be more advisable for me to have the 
keys of the other place, for then I could let you out." 

"I am ready for whatever may happen," said he, 
serenely, " for I have friends in both places." And he 
dipped his pen in the ink and wrote something in the 
book he held. 

" What have you there ? " I asked. 

« The * Inferno.' " 

" Are you improving upon Dante ?" 
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" Not exactly,^ said George, " but I am making the 
poem much more interesting to myself by crossing out 
the names therein, and substituting those of my enemies, 
according to how they suit the metre.*" 

A propos of Dante, we talked of Italy, and Walpole 
said — 

" By-the-by, have you heard that Lord has at 

last tired of wandering about the Continent, and is 
expected in England shortly ? I wonder is his daughter 
such a beauty as they say ? ^ 

" The Lady Betty,'' said I, with assumed languor, 
" is charming ; report does her no more than justice/' 

George looked up with an air of interest. '* She is 
an only child,"^ said he, ^^and sole heiress." 

" Of estates considerably encumbered," interposed 
Walpole. 

"But nevertheless," added George, "by no means 
despicable to those who wish to run their necks into 
the matrimonial noose." 

" You surely don't come under that heading ! " I 
exclaimed. 

" Certainly not," said George ; and we launched forth 
into flippant generalities concerning wives, beauties, and 
heiresses. 

Said I, " A certain lord of our acquaintance came to 
see me the other day at rather an early hour, before I 
had completed my toilette. He wanted to borrow money 
from me as his creditors were making themselves a bore, 
and his lady had been playing high and losing heavily. 
My valet was dawdling about the room, looking so 
doleful that I asked him what was the matter. He 
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sniffed, wiped away an imaginary tear, and said, in the 
most dismal of tones, * My poor wife died this morning, 
sir/ ^ Good God ! ^ exclaimed his lordship, ^ what luck 
some men have !^^ 

Walpole and George laughed at this, and I continued 
the conversation, taking some trouble to be elaborately 
frivolous and cynical, in order to conceal the fact that 
I was far from indifferent at the thought of soon en- 
countering the unforgiven and unforgotten Lady Betty. 
Memoiy, Hke most things in this world, is amazingly 
perverse : one is ready enough to forget what one ought 
to remember, but when one consciously aims at forget- 
fulness, memory holds arbitrary sway. ** Memini etiam 
qucB nolo : oblivisci mm possum quas volo.'^ 

I had many times assured myself, that I did not 
specially desire to renew my acquaintance with Lady 
Betty, but the assurance failed to bring conviction, 
whereupon I mentally reiterated it with greater emphasis. 
At the bottom of my heart I felt certain that sooner or 
later she would come into my life once more. So I 
waited, with a blind and uni*easonable faith in the 
future ; — of course I amused myself while waiting, but 
that was only pour passer le temps. I was seldom or 
never pessimistic, and I believed in my own lucky star, 
which optimism, by-the-by, is more a matter of consti- 
tution than of mind. After all, it is delightful to be 
young and foolish ; now that I am old, I have consider- 
able doubts as to whether wisdom is worth the heavy 
price one pays for it ; but that is a platitude. 

^ A certain amount of folly may be absolutely becom- 
ing to a young man, but is ridiculous in an old one,^ I 
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remarked the other day to the Vicar of Beaumont, who 
smilingly responded, ^^ I doubt the existence of a man 
who has outgrown all folly. If he seems wise, it is 
only because his follies axe proportionate to his age 
and condition;^ 

The vicar is a man of quality, and too sensible not 
to be tolerant of the weaknesses of his fellow-creatures ; 
but of him more later. 

I have now to relate that when I met Lady Betty 
again, she smiled most charmingly, and greeted me as 
an " old acquaintance.*^ The very words Marie Antoi- 
nette had used in welcoming Fersen ! This seemed to 
me an omen capable of more than one interpretation. 
I bowed and asked — 

" Will you not say, * An old friend** ?*" 

" That,^ she responded, " would scarcely be accurate ; "*' 
and I felt abashed — a sensation somewhat unusual to me. 

But my discomfiture was short-lived, for in a moment 
she beg€Ln to talk to me, with much grace and spirit, of 
places that we both knew ; and her voice and manner 
seemed even more bewitching than my memory had 
painted them. 

I felt like Sir Tristram, when he saw La Belle Isoude, 
that here was " the fairest ladye in the world.'' 



CHAPTER VII 

OF THE FAIE SEX IN GENERAL AND LADY BETTY IN PARTICULAR 

THE library at Castle Beaumont is a large, oak- 
panelled room, with three stained-glass, stone- 
mullioned windows, opening out on the terrace- 
garden, which, with its artificial prettiness, its fountains 
and parterres, makes me think of Versailles. 

My books — accumulated by many generations of 
Beaumonts — are all sizes and ages ; the valuable, curious, 
pious, profane, classic, modem, historic, and fictitious, 
jostle each other in a disorder that appeals to my sense 
of bizarrerie. One of the most sneering productions of 
the sceptic Voltaire leans up against the lives of the 
Fathers, beyond which are the works of Rabelais and 
the Cavalier Duke of Newcastle'^s folio on Horseman- 
ship. La Rochefoucauld^s worldly-wise "Maximes et 
Reflexions Morales '^ are flanked by Caxton'^s " Recuyell 
of the Histories of Troye ^ and a black-letter Herbal, 
of the sixteenth century, full of quaint lore, supported 
by the authority of Pliny and Dioscorides. The " Fairie 
Queene'* jostles "The Compleate Angler'' and Jeremy 
Taylor's " Holy Living and Dying " (which latter I 

have never read). Close by are the works of the 
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Elizabethan dramatists : Raleigh's ^^ History of the 
World,'' and Horace Walpole's "Castle of Otranto'' 
(a presentation copy to my father) ; Bossuet's Sermons, 
and Molifere's Comedies; Bacon's "Novum Organum," 
Scudery's interminable " Grand Cyrus," and Sheridan's 
last play, " Les romans de Cr^billon ; " old Sir Thomas 
Browne's "Religio Medici," and the Odes of Horace. 
Richardson's novels, in bright new covers, alongside the 
chronicles of Froissart, metal-clasped, and bound in 
thick leather ; an illuminated missal. Sir Philip Sidney's 
poems, and an original edition of " Arcadia," dose to 
some dull and learned theological works, which I have 
offered to the vicar, who did not seem anxious to avail 
himself of my generosity, but apparently had a greater 
fancy for "The Story of the Most Noble Eynge Arthur, 
and of his Valiante Enyghtes of the Round Table," 
printed in 1557. The latter, however, has a special 
value in my eyes, because it was favoured by the ap- 
proval of Lady Betty, who loved the romances of 
chivalry, and was agreeably surprised that, as a boy, I 
had cherished a weakness for Queen Guinevere and Sir 
Lancelot. 

I resolved to marry Lady Betty sooner or later ; and, 
as I do not usually exert myself to the extent of making 
resolutions, I was surprised at the firmness of my de- 
cision. I came to the conclusion that I should only 
gain her trust and favour by refraining from making 
love to her, and that I must win her friendship before 
I dare disclose the real nature of my adoration. 

I was fool enough to imagine that I understood 
women, and my progress in this case was probably 
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retarded by my faith in my own wisdom. One may 
have collected any number of axioms on the fair sex, 
and yet be ignorant wit^ regard to the individucd ; and 
one's sage generalities may be witty and profound, and 
yet in no way applicable to the woman to whom one 
happens to be laying siege. 

At balls, at Almack's, at Vauxhall and Ranelagh, 
and at the houses of innumerable mutual acquaintances, 
I made the most of my opportunities of meeting Lady 
Betty, and I lost no chance of ingratiating myself with 
her family. I made my obeisances at the shrine of her 
mother until I felt sure that, when the right time came, 
she would consider me an agreeable son-in-law, and her 
influence would be in my favour. She was as unlike 
her daughter as any woman could be, intensely frivolous, 
but taking her folly with such overpowering seriousness 
that it was as oppressive as a dissenter's virtue. 

To the father I displayed the qualities that I thought 
would appeal to his tastes and prejudices ; altogether, 
I was excessively discreet, and prided myself on the 
sensible and tactful manner in which I was conducting 
the affair. 

I anticipated no difficulty in persuading her parents 
that I was the most suitable husband she could have ; 
but before attempting to convince them, I resolved to 
win her love. I was well aware that she would only 
marry the man who took her fancy; and as she ruled 
her father, he would of course bring no pressure to bear 
upon her wishes; he had only sighed and shrugged a 
little when she declined various advantageous proposals 
— ^his own appreciation of her was so great that he 
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thought no man worthy of her. I sought to make 
myself indispensable, and, although she was somewhat 
apt to resent or ridicule the small follies without which 
men would not be human, and was so young as to judge 
us by impossible standards, I flattered myself that she 
could not long remain indifferent to my numerous charms 
and my patient, but lively, devotion. 

It is perhaps scarcely possible for a mem to see 
matters from the feminine point of view, but it always 
seems to me that a sighing, languishing, dismal, die- 
away lover must be a most intolerable bore (except to 
a woman who can get no other kind), and, if Sir John 
Suckling had not anticipated me, I really think I should 
have written — 

'* Why BO wan and pale, fond lover? 
Ftithee, why bo pale? 
Will, when looking well can't move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 

" Why BO dnll and mnte, yonng sinner ? 
Prithee, why bo mute? 
Will, when speaking well can't win her, 
Saying nothing do 't ? " 

To groan and look melancholy was never my custom ; 
vivacity is to me so attractive, and gloom so repellent, 
wit so delightful, and duliiess so detestable, that I 
should never attempt to win a woman by appealing to 
her pity — though some say it is the quickest way to 
her favour. 

Lord George Aylmer, who considered that he could 
languish very gracefully, and held that an assumption of 
mild tristesse suited his cast of countenance and rendered 
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him more interesting to the women, used to maintain 
that " pity is akin to love." 

" Pish ! ^ said I. " Love and Pity may be akin, but 
there is remarkably little cordiality between them. 
Pity is one of Love's poor relations — nothing more.'' 

At this period I did not want Lady Betty's pity (any 
more than I wanted the " common humanity " she offered 
me on a subsequent occasion) ; but I aspired to be the 
most agreeable of her admirers, the most trusted of her 
friends, and the most fascinating man of her ac- 
quaintance. 

I was not jealous of the numerous other aspirants, 
for in those days I never paid myself so poor a com- 
pliment as to be jealous of anybody. 

Whether my lady was grave or gay, in jest or in 
earnest, I sought to accommodate myself to her humour, 
and I was so taken up with this pursuit that I had no 
time for ennu% not that I ever suffer from that com- 
plaint for very long. 

I would like to live through that time over again, 
for it was extremely enjoyable; I was sufficiently in 
love for the warmth of my passion to add a zest to life 
and to make everything couleur de rose^ but had not 
yet arrived at the stage when the fire becomes scorching. 

It was only a game that Lady Betty and I were 
playing ; a pretty pastime, and, to me, most engrossing, 
but still only a game when compared to Fersen's love 
for the queen (which he, by-the-by, called " friendship "). 
Nine times out of ten, or, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, I might say, the little blind god is only fool- 
ing with us ; the folly may be a grave one, and we may 

F 
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be angry with the unbeliever who dares to tell us that 
it is not immortal, for what is more irritating than to 
hare one's serious feelings ridiculed or one's tragedies 
looked at from the comic point of view ? 

There are times when imagination distorts Fate^s 
irony into a mocking sneer, instead of the tolerant 
smile with which the Great Spirit of Comedy regards 
mankind ; hut for me this time had not yet come. 

About eight months after my return from Paiis, I 
b^an to entertain a series of visitors at Beaumont, my 
aunt, Lady Mary Barrington, doing the honours for me. 
She was my mother's youngest sister, fuid had been 
almost as great a beauty. I always wondered why she 
never married ; gossips murmured something about life- 
long fidelity to the memory of a dead lover, which may 
have been a true conjecture. 

She was then nearly forty, still very handsome, and 
possessed of the indescribable Irish grace and tact; her 
face in repose gave one the impression of sadness, but 
any humorous notion or quaint idea would instantly 
appeal to her quick perception of the ludicrous, and 
provoke a chanuing smile. 

My most agreeable house-party was a small one, con- 
sisting of Lady Betty and her parents, Horace Walpole, 
Lord George Aylmer, and one or two other choice 
spirits. 

I have just been reading the diai'y I used to keep then 
(thirty years ago) ; I had some fondness for scribbling, 
and am glad of it, for, now that I am growing old, I 
can take up these youthful records, and in imagination 
I again live through my beaux jours. 
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Amongst the various conversations I noted down, I 
find the following : — 

Horace Walpole who had been reading the newspaper, 
cast it aside, with the remark, that " we might as well 
make peace, since we make war so clumsily. My humble 
opinion is that we shall never recover America, and 
France will take cai'e that we never recover ourselves. 
But that is no affair of mine; I have lived my time, 
and must not propose to govern the world after I am 
put of it, as is too often the habit with old folks. . . . 

" This American War,'' he continued, " is at present 
like the riotous murmurs of the Upper Gallery before 
the play begins — ^the candle-snufiers have been pelted, 
the stage has been swept, the people have taken their 
places, the music has been played — but devil a bit 
of any performance is there ! And when the audience 
go home they will have seen nothing but a farce 
— a farce that will cost ten times as much as the 
best tragedy.** 

" It is hateful,** said Lady Betty, " to think how all 
Europe must scorn us ; it used to envy us, and some- 
times detest us, but we were never despised before.** 

** Never,** agreed Walpole. "James I. was con- 
temptible enough, but he didn*t lose an America; 
his eldest grandson sold us, his younger grandson 
lost us ** 

" But we found ourselves,** I interposed, and took up 
and glanced through the paper Walpole had dropped. 
"This thing evidently discourses of the opera, the 
dresses, and the coiiRires, with far more interest and 
precision than it describes the war,** said I. 
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" Yes. Talk of the frivolity of the Frondeurs ! We 
are just as frivolous, only without the French wit. 
We are monkeys in conduct, but about as light and 
graceful as bears when we try to gambol."" 

^^And it is to be feared that the bearishness is 
incorrigible,"" said Lord Greorge. 

"Fm afraid so," sighed Walpole. "When youth 
made me sanguine I hoped people might be set right ; 
now that I am very old, I sit down with the lazy 
maxim, that unless one could cure men of being fools 
it is to no pui'pose to cure them of any particular folly, 
as it is only making room for others."" 

" Had there been newspapers in the time of 
Henry V.,"" said Lady Betty, " I wonder would they 
have talked about the countess"s kirtle, and the em- 
broidery on the earPs surcoat, at more length than they 
described the battle of Agincourt ? Surely not, for in 
those days people had a sense of proportion, emd would 
not have taken any interest in worthless trifles when 
the honour emd glory of England were at stake. I wish 
I had lived several hundred years ago."" 

I thanked Heaven that she had not, and added that 
the past epochs only seemed stately and impressive 
because they were too far away for her to see the 
follies and drawbacks which no doubt existed then 
as now. 

"If I could people the Castle with the ghosts of 
mediaeval knights,"" I concluded, " I would instantly do 
so for your pleasure; but I fear you would be dis- 
appointed in your heroes."" 

" Disappointed ! Oh no ! "" she protested. " I would 
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like nothing better than to have a ghost's ball. Think 
how delightful it would be to meet all one's historic 
favourites; to dance with the Black Prince and Henry V., 
and the great Marquis of Montrose, and other splendid 
men l'^ 

Greorge laid his hand on my arm, and smilingly 
said — 

" Are you not tempted to study the Black Art and 
discover a means of raising the spirits ? '' 

"Pray raise Mme. de S^vign6 for me,'' interposed 
Walpole ; and Greorge resumed — 

" Lady Betty thinks only of the men ; let me choose 
the women. You must have Helen of Troy, the Queen 
of Sheba, Dido, and Cleopatra; but not Paris, or 
Solomon, or iEneas, or Mark Anthony, as they would, 
from our point of view, be terribly de tropJ" 

** Unless we could be sure they would have the good 
taste to neglect their old flames and pay court to 
Lady Betty," I suggested. 

" It would be interesting," agreed George, " to hear 
Mark Anthony's shade declare that his passion for 
Qeopatra had been a mere youthful indiscretion, and 
that he now — and not till now — realized the true 
power of love." 

" If Mark Anthony means to so far misbehave him- 
self, he must stay in Hades," said Lady Betty. " I 
should positively dislike him if he were so fickle." 

" When your charming Ladyship was the cause of his 
fickleness ? " queried George. 

** I would give him no encouragement and no excuse," 
she declared. 
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I hummed the refiram of the old chanson — 

'**8i ffed tm ert«« h oibm&r ... 
iMfaiMie 0n «ii omx dint» qm laftremt H MZ0, 
Bi mm fKu a met yeux.* 

*^ Suppose Mark Anthony pleaded that as his excuse, 
would you have no pity on him, or no pride in out- 
shining Cleopatra ? *" 

^^None,^ said she, flushing a little, but looking at 
me in the straightforward manner that somehow made 
me think her eyes were not unlike Fersen^s. *^ I would 
not accept second-hand love, or listen to speeches that 
he ought by rights to be making to another woman.*^ 

Greorge smiled. ^^Second-hand love!^ he echoed. 
^^Is that the fault .'^ Reflect a moment and you will 
see most love comes at second, third, fourth, and even 
fifth-hand; of those you would prefer the last; the 
immature and elementary in love-making would bore, 
or at best only amuse you. If you wish to be the 
first power that has ever reigned in a man'^s heart, it 
is necessary to catch him very young, in fact, before 
he has grown to manhood, and that would not suit 
you. Surely it is better to let him work ofl^ his 
immaturity on others, and rehearse his love-making till 
he has become an adept. Would you not rather be 
the star whose brilliance is the more appreciated 
because the adorer has been trying to get light fi'om 
candles? It is by being discontented with the lesser 
that we men appreciate the greater."" 

She did not look as though she agreed with this ; but 
George imperturbably continued — 
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"No doubt Petrarch had flirted with many another 
bdla signorina before he saw his Laura. I am sorry to 
disillusion you, but I feel convinced that even Dante 
was not so far deluded as to be blind to all beauty 
except that of Beatrice, and I dare say Sir Launcelot 
was by no means as reluctant to be adored by Elaine 
as he tried to make out.*" 

"How you give your sex away!'' exclaimed Lady 
Betty. " But I think you might spare Petrarch, and 
Dante, and Sir Launcelot. I still hold to them as 
exceptions, though I do not doubt what you say is 
applicable to the majority of men.'' 

And she flashed a mockingly charming smile at him, 
and softly sang — 

^ Sigh no more, ladiee, 8igh no more, 
Men were deoeiyers ever; 
One foot on sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant neyer." 

George promptly replied by another quotation, 
^^ Souverd Jemme varie^JxMe qui iy fie^ 

Lady Betty laughed. "Francois I. crying out 
against fickleness is as ridiculous as Mr. Fox would be 
if he preached against gaming, or your favourite Horace 
if he had vituperated the appreciation of wine." 

" Lord Chesterfield," said Walpole, " used to maintain 
that men were quite as mischievous and as inconsistent 
as women, and that it was wisest not to depend on 
either more than was absolutely necessary." 

"That sounds very prudent," she admitted, "and 
yet there is nothing more misleading than so sweeping 
a generality ; it seems to me best to judge people by 
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one's own experience of them, and not according to sex, 
age, rank, or profession." 

^* And better still to abstain altogether from p€U(sing 
judgment,'^ added Walpole. 

Then he went on to encourage her in her passion for 
dead heroes and romantic imaginings, saying, in con- 
elusion — 

^' Visions have always been my pastime, and instead 
of growing old enough to quarrel with their emptiness, 
I almost think there is no wisdom comparable to that 
of exchanging realities for dreams. Old castles, old 
chronicles, old pictures, old armour, and the babble of 
old people, make one live back into centuries that 
cannot disappoint one. The dead have lost their 
powers of deception.'' 

Lady Betty agreed with him so enthusiastically that 
I struck a mock heroic attitude, and said — 

" I am tempted to go out and fall on my sword, if 
it is necessary to be dead in order to receive your 
approval." 

She laughed, and I strove to restrain a smile and to 
look mournful as I asked — 

"Would you have no compunction when my corpse 
was borne in, a sword transfixing my heart, all for 
your sake ? " 

She dimpled. "I would immediately dispatch a 
courier for Mr. Selwyn." 

" I'm certainly not going to kill myself to gratify 
Mr. Selwyn," I hastened to assure her. 

" Pray don't do it to gratify me," she said. 

" You prefer me alive ? " 
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" Yes ; common humanity '" she began in demure 

tones, and paused to smile at me. 

" I won-t be reprieved in that way,^ I declared ; " it 
would be more complimentary to be hated than to be 
regarded with ' common humanity .'* ^ 

" Then how would you expect to be regarded ?" 

Had Walpole and Greorge not been there I might 
have made a good deal of that opportunity ; as it was, 
I merely said — 

^^ Regard me as the most devoted of your €uimirers ; 
and let me beseech you to believe that a living Beaumont 
is better than a dead Henry V.*" 

" That,^ she responded evasively, " depends upon one's 
point of view.'' (A statement which I was not in a 
position to contest.) 

I went to one of the bookcases and took down 
" Versus Rhythmici de Henrico Quintus," the fusty old 
production of a Westminster monk who had held some 
office in the royal household. 

" There is a description of your hero's appearance 
somewhere in this," said I, turning over the pages; 
and, as far as I could translate the Dog-Latin, I 
gathered that Henry had an intelligent aspect, clear 
and brilliant eyes, a straight nose, white teeth, a well- 
shaped mouth, small ears, and thick brown hair. 

I next looked into HdWa Chronicle^ and i*ead out 
that " King Henry V. was of stature more than the 
common sort ; of body lean, well-membered and 
strongly made ; of face beautiful ... a handsome 
man, . . . and never weary on horseback or afoot." 

^* He appears," said I, with my usual audacity, ^^ to 
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have been rather like me *" — for I could not resist the 
temptation to tease Lady Betty ; " particularly in his 
youth, when he was * a diligent follower of idle 
practices !'" 

She came over and looked at the book. 

"'In the intervals of hb brave deeds as a soldier,'' " 
she read ; " you missed that out.'" 

** In your case, my dear fellow,'" remarked Lord 
George, " it is all interval" 

And Lady Betty laughed. 

" Really,^ I said in an injured tone, ** it is rather 
trying for me to be forced to play second fiddle to 
Henry V. in this way, because I can"! call out his 
ghost, alas ! so what can I do ? ^ 

"Try and be a little more like him," said she, 
seriously. 

" Am I, then/'not sufficiently ' diligent in following 
idle practices ." '" I queried in my meekest manner. 

She looked severe (which, for a change, was very 
becoming), as she responded — 

" On the contrary. Sir Sophist, you have protracted 
that phase too long ; if you will attend to chronology 
you will see that King Henry had come to years of 
discretion long before he was your age." 

I wasnH sure about that, but I made no defence, 
"  women like to imagine that their arguments are 

answerable. 

" Do you expect a modem man to have come to 

irs of discretion when he is still in the twenties P "" 

led Horace Walpole from the height of his age and 

sdom. 
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Best not expect it at all,**^ added George. 

I stood in what I considered an eiFective pose, and 
remained silent; in another moment I would have 
suggested to her that if she would teach me discretion 
she would find me a willing pupil. 

My pose, however, was wasted ; she did not even 
look at me, but began an abstract discussion with 
Walpole. 

I bethought me that a profitable move in the game 
would be to ask her to reform me — a task which 
appeals to a woman (when the sinner is young and 
handsome). 

By the same token, when I was in Rome, there was 
a certain very pretty and very devout little signora 
who was extremely zealous in making converts to the 
Catholic Church. Whenever an agreeable Englishman 
appeared on the scenes, she invariably tried her best to 
persuade him to embrace the " true faith.**^ 

She eloquently represented to me what a sad thing 
it was that so charming a personage as myself should 
be doomed to eternal punishment ; she did me the 
honour to be very interested in my soul (and thereby 
hangs a tale which I might tell some other time). 

There were then in Rome several most unattractive 
specimens of my countrymen ; I suggested that she 
should also undertake their conversion, but, strange as 
it may seem, she did not appear to care whether they 
burnt for ever or not. 

Oh ! woman, woman ! 
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CHAPTER VIII 

LETTERS FROM FERSEN AND LAUZCJN ; THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF TRIFLING ; MY LACK OF COMPREHENSION ; LE JEIT 
D£ LA REINE 

IN 1781, after Comwallis had been defeated by 
Washington and Rochambeau, the Due de Lauzun 
contrived to be sent home to France to announce 
the victory of the allies ; several other officers asked for 
leave and came back with him to Versailles, where they 
passed the winter, not returning to America until the 
following year. Fersen remained at his post with a 
fortitude that I admired extremely, the more so as had 
I been in his place I should certainly have seized the 
opportunity of accompanying Lauzun. 

Lauzun, by-the-by, though celebrated for his love- 
adventures, was not at this period such a scoundrel as 
he afterwards became, and Fersen and I had been 
attracted by his sprightly wit, cmd his brilliant and 
versatile talents. (Fate has strange surprises! Who 
could have foreseen that he was destined to become a 
Republican General, and to die on the scaffold ?) 

He and I had been on rather friendly terms, and what- 
ever may have been his faults, he certainly possessed 
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the art of pleasing, and was a fitting representa- 
tive of the wittiest, most polished, most delightftil, 
most amusing, and most frivolous nation in the world. 
He wi*ote to me from Paris, forwarding a letter from 
Fersen, and he gave me the following descriptions of 
his chief and the officers of the sta£P: — 

^^ M. de Rochambeau talks of nothing but the War ; 
he manceuvres, and occupies positions in the open, in 
the room, on the table — on your snu£P-box, if you take 
it out of your pocket. He is exclusively occupied with 
his business, and understands it thoroughly. 

^ M. de Caraman dresses to the pitch of perfection, 
and is soft-spoken, but fidgety ; he stops every one 
whose coat is buttoned awry, and gives them little 
military lessons gratis ; he is an excellent officer, active, 
and well-informed. 

"Major Wall, an Irishman, is very like Harlequin, 
with the addition of humour. He has an unfailing 
appetite, drinks punch all day, amiably agrees with 
every one, and doesn'^t meddle in anything. 

"There is also M. de Crussol, who has a crooked 
neck, and not too straight a mind. 

"As for the handsome Fersen, you know him too 
well to need description ; he is the same in America as 
he is in Paris— calm, observant, and agreeable, with a 
dash of the knight errant concealed under a judicious 
and quiet demeanour — an inward fire that occasionally 
thaws his Northern coldness.'^ 

He concluded by gracefully expressing his hopes that 
the unfortunate fact of our respective countries being 
at war would in no way diminish my liking for Paris, 
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nor prevent me from believing him my very cordial 
well-wisher and appreciator, etc., etc. 

I also still possess Fersen^s letter. After some re- 
marks of a personal nature, he wrote : — 

" All our young colonels of the Court are going away 
to pass their winter in Paris. Some will not come 
back, others will, and will be much surprised that they 
are not made Brigadiers for having been at the siege 
of Yorktown ; they think they have done the finest 
thing in the world. 

*^ I shall remain here ; I have no reason for going to 
Paris, except pleasure, and I must sacrifice that. 

^^ We have gone into winter quarters, and are estab- 
lished at Williamsburg — a wretched little town, more 
like a village. The cold weather is setting in, and we 
are not very well off for blankets, but have to eke them 
out with our cloaks. 

"The few remaining officers are extremely dull and 
depressed ; you know French courtiers, and so can 
imagine the dismay with which they contemplate a 
long winter here — ^no women, no suppers, no plays, 
no balls ! They are au disespoir ; nothing short of 
being ordered into immediate action will console 
them. . . . 

" I was sent some little time ago to negotiate with 
Greneral Washington; he has a handsome face, kind 
and gentle in expression, with something of sadness in 
his air, which, however, is not misbecoming to him, for 
he looks like a hero.''^ 

« « « 4» « * 

It was not until 1783 (when peace was established 
by the Treaty of Versailles) that Fersen came back to 
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France, having been decorated by Washington with 
the Order of Cincinnatus. The King of Sweden, 
however, would not recognize an honour conferred 
by a Republican general, and forbade him to wear it, 
but compensated him by promoting him to the rank 
of lieutenant-Colonel, creating him a Knight of the 
Order of the Sword, and by recommending him to 
Louis XVL, who promptly appointed him CdUmeU 
proprietaire of the Royal Suedois (a regiment then 
garrisoned at Valenciennes). 

From one point of view his return to France was 
unwise, but he evidently considered that by three long 
and tedious years^ absence he had earned the right to 
see the queen once more, to be near her, and to have 
the honour of serving her if the occasion offered 
itself. 

He had left France in an heroic moment — but there 
is a great deal of human nature even in the best of 
men, and I was relieved to find that even his heroism had 
its limits. 

Men readily make difficult resolutions, and take up 
burdens with confident belief that they are able to 
carry them. Gradually the growing pressure becomes 
more and more irksome, and finally there comes a time 
when relief is necessary. 

I generally feel inclined to succumb to temptation 
immediately, and thus save myself all further worry. 

The Due de Lauzun afterwards remarked that le 
beau Fersen could have easily dispelled suspicion by 
taking advantage of his social success and paying con- 
spicuous attention to some fashionable dame galante; 
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but had he done that he would not have been 
Fersen. 

Early in 1784, the Anglomania which had com- 
menced by a fancy for our customs, horses, jockeys, 
roast beef, and political liberty, extended itself to our 
persons, and there was a great influx of English to 
Paris. Lady Betty and her parents were amongst the 
first to cross the Channel, and Lord Greorge and I 
speedily followed. 

I was delighted to see Fersen, and liked him even 
better than I had formerly done. He seemed in the 
best of spirits, and said that to be in France again gave 
him pleasure that he could not express. 

He had grown more distinguished looking than ever ; 
the SclcU of military glory added considerably to his 
reputation ; and the gossip with regard to him and 
the queen appeared to have died out. 

In high favour both at his own Court and in France, 
he seemed to be one on whom the Fates delighted to 
heap benefits. 

How blessed are we in our ignorance of what those 
capricious goddesses have in store for us ! 

I was in the humour to enjoy everything, though I 
could not but admit the truth of Lord Greorge''s observa- 
tion, that Paris was not improved by the rampant 
philosophy and Anglomania then d la mode. 

"They have become si geomStres, si morauxy si 
phUosophes^ grumbled George, "and as Horace Wal- 
pole says, *They may be getting wiser, but the 
intermediate stage is dulness/^ 
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I laughed, for the fashionable affectations did not 
annoy me in the least, but afforded me endless 
amusement. 

" Formerly,'^ he continued, " their nonsense was 
attractive; now folly masquerades in the habit of 
sense, like a footman in his master^s clothes, and 
the effect is, of course, absurd. I hate affectation of 
wisdom." 

" Cela se passera^ said I, " they will soon tire of 
pretending to be profound ; and next season it will be 
' Vive la bagcUeUe ' once more ! '^ 

We none of us realized how widespread were the new 
ideas, and we were ignorant of the rapidly increasing 
growth of public opinion outside Versailles. . . . 

" When a Frenchman speaks of the Garden of Eden,'" 
as Horace Walpole remarked, "he thinks of Ver- 
sailles," in which I rather sympathize with the French- 
man. In 1784 I should have found it difficult to 
believe that paradise could be a more agreeable place 
than the French Coui*t, and the atmosphere of the 
latter was infinitely more suited to my mundane 
disposition. 

The presence of Lady Betty was^ to me, sufficient to 
cast a rose-coloured glow on everything; moreover, I 
had all the good things of this world, and a lively 
appreciation thereof; I was untroubled by cares, the 
past had been such as to indicate a satisfactory future, 
and the present was delightful. I enjoyed a gentle 
dalliance with the emotions, and grcu;efully toyed with 
pretty sentiments — a pleasant pastime. 

My advice to selfish men and women is — "be 
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sentimental, but shun feeling.'' Sentiment is a game 
where the amusement is certain and the stakes not 
dangerous, but feeling adds years to one's age ; sentiment 
is sugary and superficial, but feeling bums and sears ; 
sentiment is a charming bagatelle, and feeling a cruel 
tyrant ; sentiment sweetens life, and feeling embitters it. 
I respect men of feeling, but do not envy them ; in 
the serious things of life what one gains is so woefully 
disproportionate to what one loses that man, if he 
were wise, would eschew seriousness. Grave matters 
are almost invariably disappointing, to go below the 
surface is nearly always saddening — ^and I, like another 
sensible man, ^^ would rather have a fool to make me 
merry, than experience to make me sad." 

*' L'homme qui trouve m^ohant 
Le persiflage, 
L'homme qui ne oomprend 

Le badinage 
Et croit que d'etre triste 
Est d'etre sage ; 

*' L'homme m^laucholique, 
De tristesse iyre. 
Sans la douce Folie 

B^tement croit vivre, 
Qu'appelle la gaiety 
Frivolity I 



** Sans gaiety la vie 
N'est supportable ; 

Je ne trouve nulle folie 
Intolerable ; 

Sans rire je serais 
Un mio^rable 1 
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** SouYent sagesse je vois 

Dans un souriie, 
Et j'^proave de la joie 

Un grand d^lire ; 
Et je remplie la vie 

De resp&glerie f " 



I quoted this effusion of mine to Lady Betty, who 
agreed with me that life must be inordinately tiresome 
and depressing to those who are not possessed of a 
sense of humour and a spirit of comedy ; and she 
expressed a dislike of the people who are grave in 
their nonsense, and take their follies au grand 
sirieiuv. 

"So few/' she continued, "have sufficient sense of 
proportion to know when to be in earnest and when 
to trifle ; they will slur over the important things of 
life, and be frantically zealous and painfully serious 
with regard to matters of no consequence.'*' 

I agreed, and as I looked at her I thought that it 
would not weary me to be in earnest where she was 
concerned. 

She looked love.y that day, — in a dress of the 
delicate rose iendre which the queen had made 
fashionable; I really wonder that I was not jealous 
of all the other men with whom I shared the privilege 
of looking at her. 

" There is just one thing I take seriously,'' I said, 
lowering my voice, and speaking with unwonted 
gravity. 

" And that ? " she queried. 

** That is my friendship for you." 
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She blushed and paled, her eyes sparkled; for a 
moment we were silent; I hoped I had made an 
impression. 

She studied the painted shepherdess on her fan, and 
then looked up at me smiling. 

^^ A few minutes ago you declared the serious things 
of life to be a delusion and a snare,^ said she, mis- 
chievously ; *Mf I am to be taken au serieux^ you must 
live up to your theories, and — avoid me. So, adieu. 
Monsieur ! " 

She held out her hand, and I eagerly clasped it — 
such a little hand it was, with a big marquise ring on 
the first finger. My eyes met hers, which were shining 
with a light which made me for the moment forget 
everything else in the world, yet the ghost of a smile 
still fluttered round her lips. 

" Adieu,^ she whispered softly ; but I did not 
release her hand, nor did I speak, nor withdraw my 
gaze, and she forgot to lower her eyes. 

" Suppose,^' said I, at last, " that I were to tell you I 
loved you ? *" 

Had I been less in earnest I could have been more 
effective ; as it was I spoke almost abruptly. 

" Oh no, no ! '" she exclaimed, in tones of such 
genuine dismay that I was aghast and perplexed 
beyond words. She drew away her hand, and suddenly 
adopted an icy manner. 

" I forbid you to tell me so,'' said she, in the tone of 
a queen to an offending servitor, ^^ unless you wish to 
forfeit my friendship." 

For all my good opinion of myself, I felt as though 
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I must have presumed, and I became strangely con- 
fused ; my experience of other women seemed to avail 
me nothing. Lady Betty baffled my comprehension — 
possibly that was why I found her so interesting. 

Neither my reason nor my unreason helped me to 
read what was passing in her mind. I looked at her 
long and earnestly, vainly striving to divine her 
thoughts. 

"I would do anything rather than forfeit your 
friendship,'" said I, gravely. I had never known myself 
so serious. Lovely woman, I suppose, would be mono- 
tonous without her caprices. I ventured to flatter 
myself that Lady Betty's mood would change — I cer- 
tainly hoped so, for I adored her when she was espiigie 
et joyeuse^ whereas statuesque coldness rather repelled 
me ; she was meant to glow, I thought, and not to freeze. 

*^ Adieu,"" she said again, by way of dismissal. 

" Not adieu,"" I responded, " but au revoir. Let me 
hear you say ^ au revoir^'* I entreat."" 

She s£dd it, as gently and coldly as a nun might say, 
" Pax vobiscum^ and I took my leave. 

Could I have known what was in her mind, the course 
of our lives might have been different, but my penetra- 
tion was blinded, my instincts were misleading; or 
perhaps my love was still insufficient and undeveloped, 
for it did not teach me to read her heart. 

My vanity was ruffled, and that is always unpleasant ; 
I shrugged my shoulders, opened La Rochefoucauld"s 
^Maxims,"" and perused his uncomplimentary aphorisms 
on the fair sex. 

For a few minutes his epigrams pleased my splenetip 
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mood, and then I grew impatient of them. What 
interest were they to me, for none of them seemed 
applicable to Lady Betty ? I yawned, put down the 
book, and looked at myself in the glass. The reflection 
therein was highly satisfactory to me, and soothed my 
wounded self-love more effectually than La Roche- 
foucauld'^s ^* Maxims ^ would have done. 

I sent for Pierre (my new valet), and made my 
toilette to attend lejeu de la Reine^ to which I was to 
accompany Fersen. 

The queen was as beautiful as ever ; she remembered 
me, and graciously fieivoured me with qudques paroles 
aimables. She did not overlook any one, but had a 
bow, a smile, or a pleasant word for every individual 
in the room, and I marvelled that a queen with so 
delightful a manner could possibly be unpopular. 

Not a word or a gesture of hers could fail to impress 
one with the charm of her individuality; I did not 
wonder at AxePs devotion, for I had fallen somewhat 
beneath the glamour myself. On this occasion she, as 
usual, made him happy by talking to him for some 
time, which honour was in accordance with etiquette, 
on account of his rank, his services, and the favour in 
which he was held by the King of Sweden. 

She similarly noticed two other Swedes, the young 
Baron de Stfiiel (one of De Creutz's attach^), and the 
Baron de Stedingk, who had been wounded when a 
volunteer in the American War, and looked interest- 
ingly pale. I always found the latter a very pleasant 
fellow, though maybe I liked him mainly on account 
of our mutual admiration for Fersen, 
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It was at this reception that I first saw Calonne, then 
ComptroUeur-GenSrcd (who, I afterwards heard, said 
that the national finances were in so desperate a con- 
dition that he would not have taken charge of them 
but for the worse state of his own !). 

He was chattering with much animation about 
Beaumarchais^ suppressed Mariage de Figaro^ to the 
Prince de Nassau-Siegen — a tall, handsome man, as 
mild and shy in manner as a timid damsel of sixteen. 

I had not expected such a demure air to characterize 
the noted "tamer of monsters,*^ who had commenced 
his adventures at the age of fifteen, when he joined the 
French army as a volunteer. He had sailed round the 
world with Bougainville, and encountered lions and 
tigers ; he had dispersed a Swedish fieet and destroyed 
a Turkish squadron ; he had commanded a floating 
battery at the siege of Gibraltar, quitting his burning 
boat last of all, and swimming to shore under a hail of 
cannon-balls. He was infantryman, cavalry ofiicer, 
General, or Admiral, as the occasion required, and 
afraid of nothing in the world except a creditor or a 
bailiiF. I was warned that if I became intimate with 
him he would be sure to borrow from me ; his financial 
difficulties were as notorious as his military and naval 
exploits were famous. 

Even at the queen^s reception one could not escape 
from the people to whom Lord George had referred as 
" 91 g&yniMreSy si phUosopheSy si moraux^ and I had the 
new doctrines expounded to me by the illustrious and 
philanthropic Due de Liancourt. What his arguments 
lacked in depth they made up in length ; I ventured to 
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ask what reason he had for the certainty that the 
practice of his principles would be productive of , 

universal happiness. I reminded him that those who i 

build on impossibilities are generally denied the 
privilege of any other foundation. 

"My principles,'' said he, with a grandiloquent 
gesture, "are to be found written in the Book of 
Nature.*" 

"On what page.'^'' I inquired meekly; and he did 
not seem to like the query. 

It was somewhat irresistible to mock one of those 
so-called philosophers " who think too little, and who 
talk too much;" besides, it grew tedious to hear so 
much about " the people.*" I remembered old Mme. du 
DefFand saying, "I always hated the people, and now 
I detest them.*" She had the courage to be unfashion- 
able in her likes and dislikes. 

Fersen did not care for the new ideas, and looked 
upon their expounders as absurd compositions of arro- 
gance, disputation, and contradiction. 

" I am unable to understand why they should imagine 
that their unintelligible nonsense qualifies them to rank 
above kings.*" 

I shrugged. "I am rather fond of nonsense; it 



amuses me.*" 



" Professed nonsense may,'' corrected Fersen, " but 
not those pernicious inanities that masquerade as wis- 
dom." I had an apparently serious conversation with 
a man, whose name I forget, who was most desirous 
of extrax^ting information from me about England, and 
I hope he was edified by what I told him. He asked 
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me if we had roads of communication all over England 
and Scotland. 

I gravely responded that we inhabited trackless 
forests and barren mountains, and lived in a state of 
barbarity everywhere but in London ; now and then, I 
said, a few legislators, such as myself, came over to 
Paris to learn the arts of civilization — the planting of 
vines, the sowing of com, and the making of operas. 

Apropos of operas, there was a great sensation 
created by the announcement that the long-suppressed 
and surreptitiously admired Mariage de Figaro was at 
last to be performed, at the Th^&tre Fran9ois, on the 
87th of the month. 



CHAPTER IX 

^* L£ MARIAGE DE FIGARO,^ THE KING OF SWEDEN, AND 
THE MATRIMONIAL AFFAIRS OF MDLLE. NECKER 

ON April 27 the Th^tre Fran9ois was full to 
overflowing ; people of all classes, ages, and 
professions flocked to hear the Mariage de 
Figaroy concerning which there prevailed a universal 
state of excited anticipation and keen curiosity. 

Ladies of rank dined in the actresses^ rooms in order 
to be able to take their place promptly and avoid the 
crush, and people paid exorbitant prices for good seats. 

The crowd was prodigiously large ; cordons Ueus were 
unceremoniously jostled by shopkeepers and artisans, 
the guard was dispersed, the doors were knocked in, 
and the disorder was considerable. 

Lord George and I went together. 

Fersen was then in Italy with his own King, but I 
wrote to him describing the performance. He had read 
Le Mariage^ he said, in his return letter, and, even 
apart from its objectionable politics, it was ^ a hash of 
grotesque distortions,^ puns, quibbles, Squivoquesj typi- 
cally French platitudes, and wearisome burlesque situa- 
tions ; ^* for one flash of genuine wit,^ he concluded, 
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*^ there is a great deal that is worthless, tedious, and 
unpleasant.^ 

In some respects I agreed with him, but the acting 
was so good that I forgave the faults of the piece. 

Mol^ was admirable as ^^ Count Almaviva,*^ and 
Mdlle. Sainval excellent as the "Countess.'' The 
graceful Contat was a charming "Suzanne,'' and her 
voice was so lovely that I did not think of analyzing 
the words she uttered. Dazincourt acquitted himself 
very well as " Figaro ;" and the part of " Cherubina " 
was adorned by a very pretty Mdlle. Olivier — a most 
promising young actress, who died shortly afterwards, 
aged eighteen. 

The audience was most enthusiastic ; I could under- 
stand the pleasure of the lower classes, and their relish 
of the numerous sharp thrusts at the nobility and 
clergy, but that the latter should applaud bon mots^ 
aimed at themselves, appeared to me extraordinary ; 
however, it confirmed my belief in the folly of the 
world in general, and the French in particular, and I 
shrugged tolerantly. 

Beaumarchais — in a loge griUS — witnessed the 
triumph of his " masterpiece." 

With him were two priests, one the brother of the 
ComptroOeur GSnSralf and they appeared to thoroughly 
enjoy the performance, and to commend the sentiments 
which ought to have horrified them. 

No man is more lenient than myself to Mzarrerie 
and capriciousness, and I am often ready enough to 
laugh at what other people take with ponderous 
solemnity ; but even I began to think that the French 
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affectation and frivolity were being pushed beyond the 
bounds of good taste, and that absence of common 
sense was a worse defect than I had supposed. I 
soothed my mind by recalling some of La Rochefou- 
cauld^s most scathing maxims about human nature, 
and my attitude at the moment was illustrative of 
Horace Walpole''s remark that ^^ we are silly animals, 
and even our wisdom does but consist in despising the 
follies of others ^ — a poor form of wisdom indeed. 
« * « « « 

In June (1784) Gustavus III., on his way back from 
Italy, visited France under the name of the Count de 
Haga. 

I was naturally interested in this brave, foppish, super- 
stitious, brilliant, eccentric, talented, and pictiuresque 
king, whose complex character was, I think, not fully 
understood by his contemporaries, and will probably be 
still less so by posterity. 

He has been glorified as a hero, and decried as a 
tyrant; to my mind he was more accurately summed 
up by Catherine of Russia — " TarU soit peu comedien.'^ 

Even in his heroism he was intensely theatrical ; his 
penchcmt for dramatic situations was undeniable. He 
failed to be a great king, perhaps, because he mistook 
dissimulation for statecraft, and had a tendency to 
overact his part. 

His foibles were the more noticeable in contrast to 
his greatness ; but, after all, one's deeds and words are 
not so important as one''s manner of doing and saying 
them; and he could trifle with impunity where any 
other man would have imperilled his dignity. 
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He had fine clear-cut features, and his blue eyes were 
at times wonderfully expressive ; in figure he was small, 
beautifully proportioned, but slightly awry, hence his 
introduction of a new-fashioned costume, with epaulets 
and mantle, which concealed his defect. 

The f&te in honour of his reception at Petit Trianon 
was one of the most brilliant coups cTceuil I have ever 
seen, and my fondness for ^^ the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world "" makes me appreciative of such a 
scene, which was especially delightful when compared 
with the prodigious dulness of our own Coiut. 

All the ladies were in white (Lady Betty looked 
fascinating in white satin trimmed with filmy lace, 
pearls around her neck and twisted in her hair) ; all 
the men wore scarlet, with white waistcoats thickly 
embroidered in golden thread. These costumes in the 
brilliantly lighted rooms, or in the profusely illuminated 
woods, produced a charming eflect — a regular fairy 
land, as King Gustavus remarked ; and he was a judge 
of such matters. 

His Majesty was a connoisseur in Jlstes, and had 
tried to introduce in his chilly northern kingdom the 
festal glories of the Court of Louis XIV., enhanced by 
picturesque touches of medisevalism — ^for he prided 
himself on being the restorer of chivalry. 

Stedingk gave me a glowing description of VEntre- 
prise de la Foret Enchantee — a magnificent tourna- 
ment at Drottingholm, in which Fersen had been one 
of the most distinguished of the preux chevaliers. 
In memory of the exploits performed at these jousts, 
the weapons and hauberks of the combatants had 
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ispended in the public armoury, opposite to 
itasses and buff coats of Grustavus Vasa and 
OS AdolphuB, the plain blue uniform of Charles 
nd the Russian, Danish, Austrian, and Polish 
< captured by those heroes. 
e seemed to me to be daring and enkerprise in 
1 who could attempt to resuscitate chivalry in 
nog and sceptical an age as ours, when it is d 
, especially in France, to' believe nothing and to 
nothing, and to look upon our crusading and 
; ancestors as the most absurd barbarians 
ible — ridiculous, without a redeeming feature, 
n one's contemporaries ore too aj^gressively 
ignaciously enlightened, one begins to fancy 
le would almost prefer the barbarians afore- 
I remarked this to Lord George, who re- 
l— 

pect they were very dull and elementary. If you 
ig to turn mediievahst, you will be as amusingly 
tent as Horace Walpole, who is as essentially 
as any man I know, and would have been 
out of place and horribly uncomfortable in 
tury but this." 

oitted that I could not imagine Mr. Walpole 
zap-€L-pie, chai^ng his foe " for God and the 

'^ said George, " can I picture you in a 
condition ; you would be sending for Pierre to 

your armour, and you would grumble at the 
jf your helmet and make smart speeches on the 

warfare." 
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'^ That is true enough,"" said I, laughing, ^' mais que 
votdez'vcmsj heroism is not fashionable nowadays.'*^ 

" Which is fortunate — considering the extreme 
scarcity of heroes. Talking of heroes. Count Fersen 
w€is probably one in a bygone age, and the remnants of 
it cling to him still. Tliough his toilettes and coiffures 
are perfectly d la mode, and though he can idle as 
gracefully as any man I know, yet he gives me the 
impression that Nature did not intend him to be a 
trifler and an idler ; yet there is something about his 
face which suggests heroic possibilities. I should not 
care to be that type of man ; neither you nor I would 
enjoy practising heroism if it entailed discomfort, and 
any serious undertaking would bore us as soon as the 
novelty of the thing was worn off — and so — vive la 
folkr 

" Ainsi soU'il^ said I ; and we went forthwith 
together to Les Petits ComSdiens in the gardens of the 
Palais Royal, where the play afforded us some amuse- 
ment, but very scant edification. 

We were strolling in the gardens, after the perform- 
ance was over, when we encountered an eurquaintance, 
who, after a few commonplaces, asked me whether it 
was true that Count Fersen was to marry Mdlle. Necker. 

I never like to contradict rumours, nor yet to confirm 
them, so I shrugged, looked mysterious, and equivocated 
in such a manner that M. le Marquis, my interrogator, 
was none the wiser, and was reduced to query — "I 
wonder whether TAtUrichienne approves ? *" (The mob^s 
cry of ^^Down with the Austrian woman*" originated 
among the noblesse^ I regret to say.) 
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I shrugged again : '^ Mademoiselle is not pretty, is 
she?'' 

^^ EUe a des cLssez heaux^ yeux^ et urn personneUe 
Jrappante^ said he, and he passed on to gossip else- 
where. 

I had not then seen the young lady in question, 
though I had heard much chatter about the cosmo- 
politan assortment of suitors who were competing for 
her hand and fortune — Pitt himself was said to be 
among the number. 

Lord George remarked that from a financial point of 
view he would like to enter the lists, but that he was 
alarmed by the intelligence of the heiress, which was, 
he said, " positively overpowering and bewildering ; she 
is entertaining for half an hour, but too much of her 
society would qualify one for Bedlam."" This roused my 
curiosity. 

" She will not suit Count Fersen,'' continued Greorge, 
" and, moreover, I echo the query of M. le Marquis.'' 
(Some one had told George the story of the air from 
Didon.) 

He began to hum, ^^ Si Tamour porte des aUes^rCest ce 
pas pour voltigerf" — and we parted company, as he 
was going to visit the lady who was then his particular 
fancy, and I was to sup alone with Fersen. 

My first question conceftied Mdlle. Necker. 

" There is an element of truth in the rumour," said 
Fersen, "and I trust you did not contradict it. My 
father writes reminding me it is time I thought of 
marriage, and so — I am thinking of it." 

" But you mean to do no more than think of it ? " 
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I cannot tell,^** said Axel discreetly, and changed 
the subject. 

I knew that Mdlle. Necker's suitors were sufficiently 
numerous for him to announce himself one of them 
without much danger, that is to say, without any fear 
of success. 

What the queen'*s opinions were with regard to this 
I had no direct means of ascertaining, but it seemed to 
me significant that she introduced another candidate on 
the scenes — a young, handsome, and charming fellow, 
no less a one than the Baron de Stedingk. 

Mdlle., however, made her own choice, and it soon 
became known that the prize had fedlen to M. de Stael, 
who had just succeeded De Creutz as Swedish Ambas- 
sador in Paris. 

I put on as lugubrious an expression as I could 
muster, and offered profoumd mock-condolences to 
Fewen, who received them smilingly. 

** Ne me plaignez pas, mon am%^ said he, " for I am 
convinced that this marriage will suit Stael much better 
than it would have suited me. ErUre nous^ I never 
thought of it except to please my father, and I am not 
at all sorry it cannot be."*^ 

And he certainly did not appear sorrowful. 

The queen was at the Opera that evening, looking 
superbly lovely — ablaze with diamonds that would 
probably have extinguished the beauty of any other 
woman, but seemed her fitting and proper adornment. 
Her throat was encircled by a row of large diamonds, 
from which hung a three-wreathed festoon, garnished 
with star-shaped pendants ; two broad threefold rows, 

H 
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— looped up and hdd in place by a huge diamond — 
glittered on her breast, and shone, glimmered, sparkled, 
and dazzled, with a thousand scintillations. 

This, unless my memory deceives me, was the 
celebrated diamond necklace concerning which such 
infamous calumnies were to be circulated. Brilliant 
though it was, it did not attract one's chief attention, 
at least not AxePs or mine. 

^^ What magnificent diamonds ! ^ remarked the 
English Ambassadress ; but I thought, ^^ What a 
lovely woman ! '' 

Unconsciously I uttered the thought aloud, and 
Mme. de Genlis, who was sitting next me, laughed 
spitefully. 

"You will trench on M. de Fersen^'s prerogative,"** 
said she, " if you also have turned idolater."" 

. • . But Lady Betty commended my admiration of 
the queen, and could not tolerate Mme. de Grenlis. 



CHAPTER X 



L^GE D£ PHILOSOPH£S 



FERSEN returned to Sweden with King Gustavus ; 
and I, shortly afterwards, left Paris, seized with 
a sudden craving for London, probably because 
Lady Betty had gone there. She was extremely 
gracious, and treated me as her best friend, but in a 
hundred indescribable ways she checked me when I 
attempted to make love to her. 

This merely served to confirm my resolution, and 
such was my confidence in myself that I had no doubt 
. as to my ultimate success ; in the mean time I did not 
press the matter, partly because I thought it wiser to 
be patient, and partly because I found my friendship 
with her sufficiently entertaining to amuse me for the 
present; I was in no violent hurry to be married, in 
fact, I thought I rather preferred my present condition. 
And so, time passed quickly; I, dawdling, trifling, 
dancing, gaming, riding, idling, and amusing myself in 
innumerable difPerent ways. 

Fersen, meantime, was campaigning with King 

Gustavus, dividing his time between Sweden and 

France, and steadily rising higher and higher in the 
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estimation of those who were well qualified to judge : 
a great career was predicted for him by the king. 

I did not see him again till 1788, when, immediately 
on arriving in Paris, I went straight to his hotel in 
the Rue Matignon. 

I found Axel sitting at his writing-table with a pile 
of papers before him, and a little blue pocket-book in 
his hand. 

He greeted me cordially — there is something very 
pleasing in the genuine cordiality of an extremely 
reserved man — and I was charmed to be with him 
again ; he was apparently not in the least changed. 

... ^^ It is fashionable at present to talk almost 
exclusively of the constitution,*^ said he ; " the women, 
it seems, can think of little else, and you know what 
influence they have in this country. Every one has 
turned administrator and speaks enthusiastically of 
^ progress.** It is a mania ! I dont know what the 
kingdom gains by it, but society certainly loses.**' 

" So I should imagine,*" said I ; " but pray instruct 
me, what principles must I profess to be a 2a mode ? '^ 

Fersen fastened the clasp of his notebook, and put 
it away before replying. 

" Rhapsodise about *the march of enlightenment.** **' 

" But where is enlightenment marching to ? '^ 

" Towards * celestial blessings,' * universal know- 
ledge,' * perfect freedom,' and ' the reign of humanity,' " 
replied Fersen, sarcastically. " There is no theory too 
absurd for the philosophers to propound. If you want 
to learn all the cant phrases, look through any of the 
dozen pamphlets on the subject that are issued daily ; 
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you will see the laquays reading them in the ante- 
rooms wherever you go." 

" Is it a momentary craze, or is it serious ? " 

Fersen did not give me an absolutely direct response. 

^^ It is to be hoped,*^ said he, ^^ that it may pass 
away, as the French naturally possess a disposition 
that makes them grow tired of anything as soon as the 
novelty is worn oflF.'*' 

*^But suppose the so-called philosophical theories 
have spread to such an extent that the mischief is 
already done ? " I queried, for I was in an unusually 
serious mood. ^^ I know there is a great deal of talk 
about the triviality of the age, but if France were on 
the eve of a crisis '^ 

I paused, watching Fersen's face, but it was not easy 
to read. 

« Well ? " said he. 

" If that were the case," I resumed, " whom do you 
consider would weather the storm ? " 

"It is difficult to say," responded Fersen; ^^entre 
nouSf the more I think of it the less I like the outlook ; 
no one of His Majesty^s ministers has sufficient judg- 
ment to realise that he wants more, though they are 
all, of course, conscious of one another^s shortcomings." 
Then he changed the subject, as though he thought he 
had already said too much. 

A day or so later I accompanied him to a soirSe 
chez the charming Mme. de Boufflers, and I made 
myself agreeable to her lovely granddaughter, who was 
beautiful as an angel, but not otherwise angelic. 

It has been said that the pleasantest conversations are 
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those which amuse at the time, but of which one only 
retains a va^e pleasurable impression. This might 
apply to much that was said at M me. de BouiBers'' 
soirie. Whatever may haVe been the faults of the 
ancien rSgime^ I cannot, from a social point of view, 
conceive a more delightful period, and I fear the future 
will never produce its equal. With all its follies and 
affectations, despite grave faults, it was indescribably 
agreeable. 

Now we are growing dingy ih our dress and .dull in 
our conversation, and I sometimes sigh for the days when 
we wore velvet and brocade, point-lace and embroidery, 
and when we murmured elaborately-turned compliments 
and bandied epigrams with beautiful and witty women, 
who were graceful from their plumed and bejewelled 
head-dresses down to their dainty littk buckled 
shoes. 

The conversation on this occasion was such as 
Fersen had described ; and I was amused when a 
certain rouS duke rhapsodised about equality — and 
"the gentle philanthropy which passionately seeks to 
benefit mankind ^^ — in so charming a manner that one 
scarcely realised what nonsense he was talking. 

He supported his arguments by quotations from Le 
Contrat Sodal, such as, " Man is bom free, and he is 
everywhere in chains,^' and, "To renounce liberty is 
to renounce the quality of manhood, the rights of 
humanity, and even its duties.*" 

My fancy wa^ greatly taken by the incongruity of hear- 
ing saintly language and the precepts of the most rigid 
~^ ilosophy on the lips of people who spent their days 
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and nights at routs, balls, and operas, gambling, 
idling, intriguing, dressing, and cultivating the fine 
arts. 

Many a beUe phrase was 1;umed in honour of equality 
— "without which," according to Rousseau, "liberty 
cannot exist"; many a high-flown theory was pro- 
pounded by butterfly courtiers, who fluttered their 
delicate ruffles and fingered their diamond-hilted swords, 
while they talked of the new doctrines with as much 
empresjsemeni as though they were retailing the latest 
scandal. 

A pretty little brunette marquise, waving her 
paints fan, listened with an air of profound interest 
to one of these excessively enlightened gentUshommes ; 
she adopted republican principles for the same reason 
as she wore powder or patches — ^because they were the 
fashion. 

Little did these serio-comic triflers think that they 
were many of them destined to die by the guillotine, 
and that this brilliant assemblage would soon be 
scattered afar, its members homeless and landless, in 
prison or on the scafibld, expiating their follies amidst 
the ruins of their order. My pleasure was undimmed 
by the shadow of coming events, but Fersen did not, I 
think, enjoy himself as much as I. 

At a liriod when it was customary and a fa m«fe to 
discuss one^s soul, one''s principles, and one^s heart, he 
usually avoided allusion to any of these interesting 
topics ; hence I have heard it frequently remarked that 
he lacked sensibility — a serious accusation, for sensi- 
bility was tremendously in vogue. He did not admire 
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Rousseau and Le ContrcU Social ; he did not talk of the 
charms of a retired life ; he did not read the pastorals 
of Horian ; he was horruo antiqiui virttde acjide ; regard- 
less of fashion, he was plus roycdiste que le roi^ and he 
was known to adhere to ideas that were " hopelessly 
passees.'" Yet he was liked and respected, despite the 
lamentable fact that he was ^'devoid of senti- 
ment.^ 

There was a variety of notable people cJiez Mme. de 
Boufflers that evening : Calonne, cheery, talkative, and 
optimistic; Mme. de Stael tossing her dark curls and 
gesticulating excitedly as she poured forth metaphor 
and paradox for the special benefit of the handsome 
M. de Narbonne, who made a propos comments whenever 
she gave him the opportunity of interposing a word, 
which was not often. There were also the beautiful 
and fascinating Marquise de Condorcet, and le Mouton 
EnragS^ as the irreverent had nicknamed her husband ; 
the lovely Mme. de Simiane — ^her face as exquisite as 
when I had first seen her, and her total lack of esprit 
as conspicuous as it had been two years ago ; the 
witty old Mardchale de Luxembourg, who was, as usual, 
very gracious to me ; and that ^^ amazonian, fierce, 
haughty dame,^ as Horace Walpole used to call the 
Duchesse de Grammont. The only Anglais in the 
room, myself excepted, was Colonel Crauford, who 
had made a fortune in the East India Company^s 
service, and settled down in Paris, where he amused 
himself by amassing a fine collection of books and 
pictures, and by dabbling in Literature. 

The clever Mme. Riccoboni was one of the party, and 
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I found her very agreeable ; she was courageous enough 
to ridicule the fashionable enthusiasm. 

"It is absurd,'^ said she, laughing, "the way an 
author nowadays cannot write ten lines without ex- 
claiming, * Oh, benevolence ! ' * Oh, goodness ! ' or, * Oh, 
humanity ! ' Every one rhapsodises about virtue — 
except M. de Montrond and the Abb6 Talleyrand de 
F^rigord, who still have the candour to admit that they 
love each other for their vices.'*' 

** Is M. de Montrond here to-night P'" I asked, for I 
had some curiosity to see this man, having heard fre- 
quently of his loves, his duels, and his wit — for even 
then he was reputed the most agreeable scoundrel and 
the greatest reprobate in France. 

"There he is,'' said Mme. Riccoboni, "talking to 
Mme. de Genlis. Are you anxious to play cards with 
him? You know what an inveterate gambler he is, 
and how seldom he loses ? He is never abashed either. 
M. de Champagne, an officer in the Guards, with whom 
he was playing, accused him of cheating. ^Cest 
possible^ assented De Montrond, with the greatest 
sang-Jiroid^ ^ but I don't like people to tell me so ; ' 
and he threw the cards in the Guardsman's face. 
Next day they fought, M. de Montrond was run 
through the body, and spent the next two months 
in bed. No sooner had he recovered than he called 
out M. de Champagne, and, after receiving another 
wound, killed him. This was the first aiFair that made 
him notorious." 

He was a middle-aged man, with small features and 
an expression which might have been described as 
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benevolent, but for the malicious twinkle in his blue 
eyes. In manner he was quiet, almost demure, and I 
can imagine in what unimpassioned tones he would have 
challenged the unlucky De Champagne, and the com- 
posure with which he would have killed him. 

I was, however, more interested in that unecclesias- 
tical ecclesiastic, the Abb6 Talleyrand de P^rigord. 

He was then thirty-four, and seemed older. Unlike 
his younger brother, the Comte d'^Archambeau, in 
whose favour he had been disinherited, he could not 
possibly be called handsome, but his long oval face was 
attractive, despite his irregular features and slightly 
tip-tilted nose. His blue eyes had an expression that 
was profound, and yet variable ; his smile was mocking, 
yet not iU-natumi; and his manner was charming- 
seemingly frank and open, but in reality impenetrable. 
To convey an adequate idea of his wit as a conver- 
sationalist is a task that I shall not attempt ; it suffices 
to say that it justified the reputation of a man who 
was said to owe his preferment to his bon mots. 

There was little of the priest in his character or 
demeanour ; he was par excellence a diplomat, a courtier, 
and a hd esprit, 

I afterwards met him on several occasions, and I also 
heard him preach ; but, as I remarked to Fersen, the 
preaching and the preacher required to be considered 
apart, for to make them agree was an impossibility. 

**Yes,^ said Fersen, "he combines the most incon- 
gruous characteristics ; he dresses like a fop, thinks like 
a deist, and preaches like a saint. . . ,'^ 

That evening Fersen talked a great deal to the 
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Marquis de Ferri^res, a grave and studious man from 
the provinces, to whom he introduced me. 

Our conversation turned on the tendencies of the 
age, which De Ferrieres, like Fersen, regarded dis- 
trustfully. 

The Marquis glanced at M. de Narbonne and Mme. 
de Stael. 

" Ah ! ^ said he ; " she thinks herself equal to every- 
thing, and so is perfectly indefatigable with her 
passion for celebrity and intrigue, her secret inter- 
views, morning billets, and evening meetings. Like 
all the women, she has taken to politics partly from 
spleen and ennui^ and partly from a wish to be of 
consequence.^ 

" And because she is the daughter of M. Necker,"^ 
added Fersen. 

"Yes,'' agreed de Ferriferes; "her admiration for 
him is no doubt a most proper and filial sentiment, but 
I can't say I share it. M. Necker, being the citizen of 
a small republic, is ignorant of our history and de nos 
moeurs ; and, having no clear idea of the principles on 
which a monarchy is governed, is quite incapable of 
coping with the present state of affairs. We must be 
at a very low ebb when we look to him as our great 
statesman.'' 

We were joined by the lively young chevalier d'A , 

one of those men who was to show his supreme con- 
tempt for the mob by coolly humming an air from 
" Richard Coeur de Lion " as he went to the guillotine. 

He criticised Necker from the social point of view : 
" stiff, stilted, pompous, a bourgeois and a parvenu. 
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But Mme. Necker is worse, I think — pedantic and pre- 
tentious beyond description ; handsome and not agree- 
able ; virtuous, but not liked ; well educated, yet not 
cultured, well intentioned, but incapable of pleasing. 
Her mind, her heaii:, and her body all lack grace. 
Some one-^ woman, of course— suggested to me that 
the Creator, before giving her form, dipped her in a 
tub full of starch ! "" 

I laughed and inquired how she had made her way 
into society in Paris. 

" She was taken up by Mme. de Vermenoux,'' said the 
Chevalier, " and Mme. de Vermenoux, you know, asso- 
ciated with the Abb6 Raynal, M. de Marmontel, and 
other philosophers; also with M. Necker. She soon 
wearied of the latter — which is not remarkable — and 
she got rid of him by marrying him to Mdlle. 
Churchod. *They will bore themselves so thoroughly 
together,^ said she, ^ that it will be an occupation for 
them.^ '' 

" Has the amiable prophecy been fulfilled ? ^ 

" Not exactly ; they do not bore themselves ; they 
bore other people instead, and prefer worshipping, 
eulogising, and burning incense before each other, 
particularly Mme. Necker, who is a sort of thurifer-in- 
permanence to her husband.^ 

" From whom, I wonder, does Mme. de Stael inherit 
her vivacity?" said I. "She appears to be totally 
unlike either of her parents.'** 

" Yes ; except that there is a good deal of the 
thurifer in her composition. Witness her enthusiasm 
about her father.*" 
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Writing of M me. de Stael reminds me of an anecdote 
I hefiu:d at a later date. 

She iK^as at a ball with a daughter of the late M. de 
Guichen (LieutenmU-Gin&al de la Marine\ whom she 
pressed, with irritating persistence, to dance. Mdlle. 
de Guichen refused, and when Mme. de Stael continued 
to importune her, she said in protest — 

^^ Consider, madame, if you had had the misfortune to 
lose your father, could you think of dancing so soon ? ^^ 

" Oh,'' responded Mme. de Stael, haughtily, " there 
is such a difference between fathers and fathers." 

" True," admitted Mdlle. de Guichen, not unnaturally 
nettled by this superior tone ; " mine served his king 
and counti*y for sixty years ; yours in a fortnight has 
ruined both." 

History does not relate Mme. de StaePs reply ! 



CHAPTER XI 

THE aOEEN ASD THE CANAILLE 

I HAVE heard it said in England that Marie 
Antoinette was in league with Calonne, and that 
he robbed the Treasury to pay for hetj^s, her 
fireworks, her extravagances, and her inilUner's bills. 
Whereas, to the best of my knowledge, she dishked 
him, influenced by Fersen, who had long since formed 
an accurate estimate of the ComptroSeur-GSn^ral. 

Calonne was the most inordinately self-confident and 
self-satisfied man I ever met ; nothing could damp his 
opUmistic candour, and no one could shake his faith in 
his own infallibility ; even when he had to acknowledge 
to the king that the coffers were empty, he, while 
stating the deficit, put forward a plan which he said 
must assuredly restore the finances to a condition of 
prosperity. 

The king, much distressed and perplexed, exclaimed, 
4ecker you are giving me, nothing but 

wed, and in the tones of imperturbably 
» which never failed him, he responded — 
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^^ In the present state of things, sire, no one can 
offer you anything better.'^ 

There are certain people who seem fated to be 
fools, who not only commit follies by choice, but 
are constrained to do so by fortune. The King 
of France was one of this unhappy type, so he 
allowed himself to be further blinded, and was 
lulled into a state of false security. It was accord- 
ing to Calonne^s advice that he invoked the Assembly 
of Notables. 

I was not in Paris at the time, but I heard from 
Fersen that at a supper-party chez Count Berchini, the 
Vicomte de S6gur arrived from Versailles, and was 
asked for news. He assumed a mysterious air, and 
said impressively — 

"I have great news — startling news — you will 
scarcely believe it.'^ 

Greneral curiosity was thus excited, and when S6gur 
had sufficiently played upon the feelings of his hearers, 
he said — 

^^ The King has just sent in his resignation.'*^ 

In the state of quasi-republicanism that was then 
the fashion, this passed for a good joke, and every 
one laughed. 

^* It is no joke,^ said S6gur, and told them of the 
decree convoking the Notables, and the deplorable 
condition of the finances which had caused it. 

The Notables suggested various reforms, and for a 
brief time the crisis was averted. Fersen, who was 
present at the last sitting of the Assembly, wrote to me 
of the results. 
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" The Comte d'Artois has already returned 400,000 
livres to the king out of the allowance for his house- 
hold. 

"The reduction in the queen^s stables amounts to 
100,000 crowns ; the king has already reformed his 
hunting establishment — the wild boar and wolf-hounds, 
the hawks, and the salary of the grand falconer are to 
be suppressed, they say ; and it seems that abuses are 
to be corrected as much as possible.**^ 

One incapable minister was succeeded by another still 
more incapable ; and the state of the country went from 
bad to worse. In the Parlement de Paris the peers 
were demanding an account of the public expenses, when 
the Abbe Sabatier said : " Vaus demcmdezj messieurs^ 
les etais de rScette et de dSpense^ et ce sont les Etats 
Giniraux qu^U nous Javi I '^ 

This was repeated and discussed, and at length M. de 
Brienne had to undertake in the king^s name to assemble 
the States General. 

Fersen and I were in one of the boxes surrounding 
the Salle de Menus-Plaisirs on the celebrated 5th of 
May, when the king'^s promise was fulfilled. 

At the far end of the room, under a gorgeous gold- 
fringed canopy, was the throne, and beside it an arm- 
chair for the queen, and tabourets and pliants for the 
princesses and princes. On the right were seated the 
purple-robed bishops, and the cures in large cloaks and 
square caps. On the left glittered the representatives 
of the nobility, resplendent in cloth of gold, silken 
mantles, lace cravats, and plumed hats a la Henri IV, 
The members of the Tiers Etat were admitted through 
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a small side door, and their plain black garb looked 
very dingy in the magnificently decorated Salle de 
Menus Plaisirs. Beyond noticing this incongruity of 
effect, and the promptness with which they clapped on 
their hats as soon as the king was covered, I confess 
I did not give much thought to the Tiers; I should 
have observed them tnore closely had I been a political 
clairvoyant. « 

As it was, my attention was taken up with watching 
the queen ; had it not been for the pleasure of gazing 
at her, I should have been very bored by the proceed- 
ings — ^a speech from the king (who did not look his 
part), a speech from the keeper of the seals, and an 
interminable discourse from Mme. de StaePs adored 
father, who had no sword, and wore a snuff-coloured 
coat, and looked out of place among the ministers. 

After the opening of the States Greneral the storm 
soon burst ; the oath of the Tennis Court, the dismissal 
of Necker, the destruction of the Bastille, and the 
murder of M. de Launay were events which, following 
closely on each other's heels, opened people's eyes — too 
late — to the true condition of affairs. 

The republicanism which, when incipient, might 
possibly have been diverted into harmless channels, 
had now swollen into a fierce torrent sweeping madly 
onward. 

It must be admitted that those in authority showed 
extraordinary incapacity, the king above all, and, alas 
for human nature, his mistakes were due not to his 
vices, but to his mistaken virtues. He would not have 
blood shed on his behalf, he said, and his natural 
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kindness of heart was aghast at the notion of severe 
measures ; hence his weakness became obvious, and the 
revolutionists felt their power proportionately increasing. 

We were further dismayed when the provinces 
followed the example of Paris, and the noblesse and the 
clergy, who had set the exanlple of republicanism, were 
its first victims.  

Castles were pillaged and burnt, and aristocrats 
maltreated; Demos raged everywhere; even the army 
was no longer to be depended on. The general fermen- 
tation was indescribable. Why I remained in Paris I 
can hardly say ; I kept postponing my departure, partly 
because I was desirous of seeing what Fersen would do. 

He was in Valenciennes with his regiment all the 
summer, but went backwards and forwards to and from 
Versailles. I did not then know that he had for some 
time been the King of Sweden's special envoy, and that 
none of the real business of state was transacted at the 
Swedish Embassy. Stael had been won over to the 
republican party, and could no longer be trusted ; 
neither could he be recalled, as Gustavus in a rash 
moment had promised that if unforeseen circumstances 
led to his being deprived of his post, he should receive 
an equivalent appointment, or a pension of 20,000 livres 
a year. (Fersen told me this long afterwards. During 
the year preceding the Revolution, I wondered why he 
stayed in France when there was no apparent reason 
for his so doing, except his devotion to the queen, and, 
as regards the latter, I thought he was not the man to 
idle at Court if duty demanded his presence elsewhere.) 

I, with Fersen, was a spectator of the banquet given. 
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in the theatre at Versailles, by the Guards-du-Corps 
to the loyal FUmdre regiment ; and I, like every one 
else, was carried away by enthusiasm when the queen 
came in with the dauphin in her arms— the kmg pre- 
ceding her, — and the orchestra struck up the familiar 
air — 

** 0^, mt^rdi I oh, man roi ! 
Uuniveri ffabandonne ! 
8ur la terre U n*a que moi 
Qui ^inUrene h te$ affairee," 

I was a participator in the frantic excitement and 
wild cheering that followed ; and I had the misfortune 
to also witness the horrors of October 6 and 6, which 
were in some measure the outcome of popular indigna- 
tion at this demonstration of loyalty. 

The queen^s courage on those two dreadful days was 
beyond all description, and I shall never forget how 
superb she looked when, with the dauphin and the 
little Madame Royale, she showed herself on the balcony 
overhanging the Marble Court, calmly facing a howl- 
ing mob, which had been rending the air with cries 
of " Down with the Austrian woman ! ^ 

When the canaiUe shrieked to her to come to the 
balcony, without the children, she hesitated for a 
moment. 

^^ Come with me, Madame,^ said Lafayette, who, with 
his national guard, had been quite unable to control 
the rabble. (I always disliked that man, I suppose 
because of his sloping forehead and tiresome mediocritS 
of character.) 

The queen^s eyes sought Fersen^s; she did well to 
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turn to him at such a moment ; a look from him gave 
her fresh courage, and she instantly stepped forward. 

The popular idol Lafayette took her hand and kissed 
it ; whereupon, to my great astonishment, the hags and 
shrews, who had been yelling confusion to ^^rAutri- 
chienne^ passed at a bound from fury to enthusiasm, 
and raised shouts of " Vive la Heine / '" 

But all this is a matter of publicity and history, so 
I have no need to dwell on it. 

Fersen and I were among those who went to Paris 
that day, in one of the carriages of the king'^s suite ; 
we were six and a half hours on the way, and never 
have I taken so horrible a journey. Even now I cannot 
repress a shudder at the memory of the howling 
poissardes dancing around in transports of brutal joy, 
and insulting the queen, singing low songs and 
brandishing pikes, while they shrieked, " Now we have 
the baker, and the baker's wife, and the baker'^s little 
boy ! ■" And the faces of those furies were more 
hellish than anything I could have imagined. 

Through all the tumult the queen's dignity remained 
immovable. She was deadly pale, but wonderfully 
calm and self-possessed. I can still picture her, all in 
white, and with the sun shining on her fair disordered 
hair and beautiful rigid face. 

The weather was very fine and warm. Nature was 
smiling hardly and unsympathetically ; no exterior 
signs corresponded with our tridesse ; the balmy air 
and the bright sunlight seemed mocking in their per- 
fection. 

I would have welcomed a thick fog that would have 
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shut out the harsh faces of the loathsome poissardeSy 
who filled me with impotent rage and disgust. . . . 

The Tuileries, after having been unused for about a 
century, was dismantled and desolate-looking, and very 
few of the apartments were habitable, so their majesties 
were obliged to submit to a variety of discomforts. 
The day after their arrival, the qiieen had to hold her 
reception in a room whei*e camp beds had been hastily 
fixed up for the children. I heard her remark on this 
and on the mustiness and mildew of the furniture. 

"But, you see,^ she added, with an attempt at a 
smile, " I did not expect to come here."" 

I stayed on and on with Fersen in Paris, though that 
once charming city had been deserted by our acquaint- 
ances, and was infested with innumerable thieves and 
vagabonds. 

Every one was ruined more or less ; no one dared 
command and no one would obey ; the States General 
" reformed '^ and destroyed in the most casual and 
light-hearted manner, and encountered little or no 
resistance. Anarchy strode on with seven-leagued 
boots; the upper classes were bankrupt through the 
abolition of feudal rights, the merchants were in a 
similar condition, because there was no one to buy 
from them ; the best workmen, unable to get wages, 
left the country, and the streets were full of poor 
people who railed against the Assembly — with some 
reason. 

" Voild la libertS de la France ! "" exclaimed Fersen, 
bitterly. " We have neither law, nor order, nor justice, 
nor discipline, nor religion. The philosophers have 
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destroyed everything; you observe that they create 
nothing in place of what they have torn down! 
Liberty ! How I hate the word ! '^ 

" And the thing itself is worse,'' said I, " if the 
present state of affairs is a specimen of enlightened 
government and philanthropic principles. , This Revo- 
lution is the biggest farce that has ever been enacted 
in this ridiculous world.*" 

"Farce.?" said he. " It is more likely to be a tragedy. 
You have always assured me that you are devoted to 
comedy ; if that is the case, why do you stay in this 
doomed country ? ^ 

^^ Then you think it is doomed ?'^ I queried, like a 
woman, answering one question by another. 

"With the king practically a prisoner, and his 
ministers (two excepted) either fools or scoundrels, and 
the noblesse ruined and scattered, and feather-headed 
as ever, I don't see who is to stop the National As- 
sembly's destructiveness ; the institutions of hundreds 
of years may be destroyed in a few hours — that has 
been proved — but how are they to be restored ? And 
what is to become of a country where every one quails 
before the ccmaiUe ? " 

^^Nous verrons^ I responded; "and I am staying 
here because I am curious to see how the king weathers 
the storm, and also— " I paused, Fersen was listen- 
ing attentively, " because it seems to me that in case 
of emergency you might find some use for a man who 
flatters himself that he is unlike the ministers in so far 
as he is neither a fool nor a scoundrel. Having derived 
p^ ^^A ^f amusement and pleasure from their Majesty's 
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Court, and being as idle a fellow as ever paid a com- 
pliment or danced a minuet, there seems to me no 
reason why I should not stay .here now that there is 
some chance for me to be of service. Besides,^ I added, 
dropping my unwonted seriousness, "I am the sworn 
foe of all solemn fools, and of the priggishly virtuous 
and pompously philanthropic, and so* I really must 
have a shot at Lafayette, if it comes to civil war.'' 

Fersen appeared genuinely pleased at my resolution 
to stay, the more so as he easily saw that my admira- 
tion for the queen was one of my main reasons for so 
doing. Then I began to wonder if, after all, I would 
be of any use, and though I, as a rule, consider candour 
an abominable virtue, I asked him to tell me frankly 
whether my presence in Paris would or would not 
really be in any way beneficial to his plans, and I con- 
cluded, ^ I give you leave to tell me unpleasant home- 
truths if you like.'' 

" The truths I would tell you about yourself are not 
unpleasant ones," he said. ^^ It is unlike you to ask me 
superfluous questions; you might know that I would 
be glad for you to stay. I have always thought," he 
added, after a pause, "that you were intended by 
nature for a diplomatist. You have the kind of esprit 
that is invaluable, and you seem so much less reserved 
than you really are ; you would have an open manner 
and a closed mind, and while seeming to trifle, you could, 
as a matter of fact, be far more in earnest than many 
of the people who take themselves au grand sSrietuvJ" 

This was the most personal speech he had ever made 
to me. I was astonished and extremely pleased. 



CHAPTER XII 

A LETTER FROM HORACE WALPOLE, AND THE 
CONSEQUENCES THEREOF 

TOWARDS the end of May (1791) Fersen and 
I supped one night cfiez M me. de Stael, who 
was overwhelming as usual. With the ex- 
ception of the inevitable M. de Narbonne, we were 
the only guests. 

Our hostess was entertaining, vivacious, witty, and 
amusing, yet she was not pleasing — possibly because 
conversation with her was out of the question. One 
could only interject a word now and then when she 
paused for breath, and she was too much like a whirl- 
wind to be agreeable as a woman. 

I should like to reproduce her monologue, as it was 
thoroughly characteristic ; but only a word here and 
there remained in my memory : she was stupefying, 
bewildering, in her eloquence. She rushed on, like a 
mountain torrent, and the effect was JrappamJty but I 
knew she was talking nonsense half the time, even 
though I was at first a little dazzled by its sparkle. 

I did not envy M. de Stael ; he was entirely eclipsed. 

Conversationally he was nothing at all ; but I must 

120 
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admit he had no chance of shining, as she scarcely 
gave him any opportunity of interposing a word ; still, 
the few remarks he did make struck me as somewhat 
fatuous. His wife poured forth some very remarkable 
rhetoric — ^a political, philosophical, emotional, meta- 
physical, paradoxical, sentimental mSiange^ talented, but 
involved and overpowering ; in fact, I think it was in 
reality not quite as clever as it sounded. 

Her politics seemed nothing but imm cher phre^ and 
a prolonged panegyric of M. Necker was naturally 
somewhat wearisome to Fersen and myself, for we 
were not admirers of the bourgeois blunderer whom she 
exalted into a great statesman, and who, as Fersen 
once remarked to me, had discovered the secret of 
aUenating every one while sacrificing everything to 
conciliate them. (He was well summed up by an 
acquaintance of mine, who said that ^^M. Necker 
gargled his throat with all the virtues, but did not 
swallow a drop of any one of them.**') 

However, when M me. de Stael did condescend to 
mention any of the oth^r actors in the national drama, 
she showed decided wit and shrewdness. She tersely 
expressed the raison d^etre of Mirabeau^s republican- 
ism : " He set fire to the edifice of society in order to 
force the Paris drawing-rooms to open tiieir doors to 
him.'' 

She made various effective references to the queen, 
and strove to draw from Fersen a disclosure of his 
opinions; but I have never met the individual who 
could force or cajole Axel into saying a word more 
than he considered discreet. On this occasion he was 
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like steel, as polished and as cold; it was a courtly 
coldness, gracious, dignified, and of faultless breeding 
— but all the more impenetrable on that account — 
and I could see that Mme. rAmbassadrice was irritated 
by the ease with which he foiled her. They were a 
great contrast : she, plain, yet brilliant, restless, lively, 
fidgety, emotional, never still for a moment, her dfiu*k 
eyes now dulled, now sparkling, but always changing ; 
he, calm, grave, quiet, stately, and possessed of all the 
grace that she lacked. Had he been bom a king one 
would have said that he looked the part — a compli- 
ment one can pay to too few sovereigns nowadays ! 
His face always fascinated me, less because of its 
undeniable handsomeness than on account of some in- 
describable charm and power which I felt rather than 
understood. 

We took our leave early; Fersen's carriage was 
waiting for us. 

"Well?^ said I. ^^Mme. rAmbassadrice was merveU- 
leuse to-night, was she not ? ^ 

"If you care for monologue,"^ responded Fersen, 
indifferently. 

I laughed. "Suppose you had married her?'' 

" She would have driven me mad long before now,'' 
said he, in the same tone. 

The carriage stopped, and I dismounted; Fersen 
was going on to the Tuileries. On strolling upstairs 
I found several letters awaiting me; two were of no 
very special interest, and the third was from Horace 
Walpole. I broke the seal, and read the following 
epistle : — 
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*' Berkeley Sqre., May 29. 11 f.m. 

"My dear Beaumont, 

"I am just come from Mrs. BuUer^s, having 
left a very pleasant set at Lady Herries' ; and for such 
a collection ! Nine or ten women and girls, not one of 
whom I knew by sight ; a German count as starched 
and upright as the inflexible Dowager of Beaufort ; 
and a fat dean and his wife — he tediously eulogising 
the dinner he had had at Lambeth. There was not 
a creature worth mentioning, except Mrs. Cholmondeley 
and Lady Betty Merrion, who went away soon after I 
arrived. 

"To add to my sufferings the count would talk to 
me about les beaiuv arts^ of which he knows no more 
than a cow knows of astronomy. 

" Well, what do you think now of la belle France ? 
If I did not always condemn the calling bad people mad, 
I should say all Paris is gone distracted; Mirabeau^s 
death no doubt has increased the horrors, for his 
ability being almost as great as his villainy, there 
seems to be nobody left with parts enough to control 
the rest. Anarchy must stride on, and people will 
find out that a dissolution of all government is not the 
best way of reforming even the worst. Until now 
nobody even thought that giving the utmost latitude 
to all crimes was the surest mode of keeping mankind 
happy and in order. 

" Burke has just published another discourse on the 
Revolution ; his invective of Rousseau is new, admirable, 
and just. Voltaire he passes almost contemptuously. 
I wish he had dissected Mirabeau also, and I regret 
that he has omitted the violation of the consciences of 
the clergy, nor stigmatised those universal plunderers — 
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the National Assembly — who gorge themselves with 
eighteen livres a day. 

" How many French one pities, and how many more 
one abhors ! How dearly will even liberty be bought 
if it be obtained, which I more than doubt — by every 
species of injustice. 

" The number of French here is increasing, and we 
should not be surprised if La Fayette arrived in 
England soon. 

" The only news I have for you is that Mme. du 
Barry has dined with the Prince of Wales at the Duke 
of Queensberry's, the Countess of Albany (the Pre- 
tender's widow) has been presented to the queen, and 
Boswell has published his long-promised life of Dr. 
Johnson, in two vols, quarto. 

" Were you surprised at the latest with regard to 
your fi-iend Lord George Aylmer? ^ Stulto nuirUaii 
jam porrigit ora capistro ; ' but I am not sorry for him, 
with the charming Lady Betty Merrion for his wife he 
will be fortunate. They say her money will help to 
pay his debts ; he has been losing heavily of late, but, 
as usual, carries his follies so gracefully that he escapes 
all censure."" 

No description can give an adequate idea of how I 
felt when I read this concluding sentence. The blow 
was so utterly unforeseen, that it stunned my thinking 
faculties, while it let loose a dozen violent emotions 
hateful to the well-balanced English mind. 

Until then I never knew how much I cared for Lady 
Betty, and I need scarcely say that a man is not to be 
envied when he realises that his happiness is dependent 
on the woman who is to marry his friend. 
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I am very rarely angry ; there are so few things worth 
anger, and those few are generally not to be affected 
by it; therefore all anger is unphilosophical and a 
waste of energy. 

On this occasion, however, I was furious with George, 
more furious than I have ever been before or since — 
too furious to reflect or reason. 

He was one of the people I liked best, and whom I 
had thoroughly trusted, and whose friendship had 
helped to make life pleasant, and for those reasons I 
could the less forgive his treachery. 

Certainly I had never actually told him that I meant 
to marry Lady Betty ; but there are some things which 
can be understood without a spoken statement, and I 
had always been under the impression that he was fully 
cognisant of my intentions. 

I had never for an instant thought of him as a rival, 
and even now I could not picture him in love with Lady 
Betty, though my own feelings towards her were such 
that it seemed strange to me that any m£ui should be 
able to regard her with indifference. I had been so sure 
of the wisdom of my own tactics, so confident in my 
own good fortune, so convinced that she was growing 
to love me, that I could scarcely credit the downfall of 
my castle in Spain. 

Jealousy, a disease to which I had formerly been im- 
pervious, now took possession of me, and I alternated 
between acute envy of Greorge, and a dreamy disbelief 
in the possibility of his having usurped my place. 

A little mild emotion, with sunlight and poetry, 
epigrams and wine, to stimulate it, is very pleasant if 
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only it need go no further ; but in this case I wished 
I had been bom without feelings. 

I never fully appreciated the charm of dallying on 
the surface of life until I had lost the capacity for so 
doing. One is apt to take one^s happiness, like one^s 
health, as a matter of course, and it is not until one 
feels it slipping from one^s grasp that one appreciates 
its supreme value ; I was, moreover, so unaccustomed to 
bad fortune as to feel the more mjured ; and I was 
ch.gri.ed, ini^U ..k^ bejoJwo*. 

But it profits little to dwell on this ; my sensations 
are such as I would forget — ^if I could. 

Fersen came in when I was reading the letter a 
second time. 

" You have bad news ? '^ he said. 

I should not have thought my face so easy to read. 
I shrugged and managed to smile. 

" I have heard of the unforeseen, which, in this case, 
is also the unpleasant, and my temper is proportionately 
ruffled.'' 

He was not deceived by my would-be careless air. 

" I am very sorry,'' he said ; and his manner and 
voice gave me no chance to doubt the earnestness of 
his sympathy. 

My wounded feelings were particularly grateful for 
a compassion which was not degrading or humiliating, 
as pity is apt to be — except from a woman. However, 
I made one frantic effort to retain my ordinary 
demeanour. 

"My dear fellow," I said, with attempted flippancy, 
" why do you look so serious ? Maybe you have only 
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to condole with me on the losa of a bet, or the length 
of my tailor'^s bill/' 

Then my eyes met his ; he did not smile. I con- 
cluded I must be a very unskilled actor, so I threw 
aside my flimsy disguise and handed him Walpole's 
letter. 

^^Read the last part,^ I said, and walked to the 
window, where I stood looking out, struggling against 
the bitterness of spirit which was overwhelming me. 

A man unused to suffering is apt to imagine that he 
is the only person in the world who knows what real 
pain is, and he feels correspondingly injured at the 
cruelty of Fate. 

" Do you recollect her ? '^ I said to Fersen, without 
turning round. 

"Perfectly,'' he replied. He was quite able to 
understand the situation without an explanation. 

"Is it possible that Mr. Walpole may have been 
misinformed ? " he asked. 

" I think not," said I, hopelessly. 

"The marriage may not yet have taken place," he 
remarked. 

" Well— and if not ? " I faced him. 

" If not," he repeated slowly, " it would perhaps not 
be too late for the misunderstanding to be cleared up." 

" What do you mean ? " said I, my wits still dulled. 

" I sceu*cely like to advise you on a matter where you 
are the only person qualified to judge; but — forgive 

the question — did you ever definitely tell her " 

He paused. 

" I did— once." 
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Silence. I watched Axel's face, and soraethiBg in his 
expression prompted me to force a shrug and say, 
*' Don't spare my feelings if there is anything you 

think " I stopped rather helplessly, not knowing 

exactly how to finish the sentence. 

" Are you sure you understand her ? " he asked. 

" I dont think I have ever understood her ; that was 
part of the attraction,^ said I, truthfully enough ; and 
I smiled ironically, for one may smile and smile, and 
yet be sick at heart. 

" I have always been under the impression that she 
cared for you," said Axel, "and I felt sure of it one 
night at Versailles when I danced with her and we 
talked about you." 

" Why ? I>id she praise me ? " I asked. 

A shadow of a smile crossed Fersen's face, and I now 
admit that my question was somewhat elementary for 
a man who prided himself on his knowledge of 
women. 

*' No," said Axel ; " but / did, and I could see she 
liked it." 

I took a turn up and down the room ; I felt angrily 
restless, and murmured something about the cursed 
fickleness of womankind : 

" ' Souvent femme varie, fol qui a'y fie ' ; and surely 
^"""■"'i I. ought to have understood the fair sex, 
11 accept his verdict as final,'' I concluded with 
id carelessness. 

1 looked at me gravely : " He may have 
tod Diane de Poictiers and Gabrielle de 
but he would not have understood Lady Betty 
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Merrion. No, my friend, you will 7wt assent to his 
opinion.'^ 

I was a little surprised that he should look at the 
matter in this light, but I was too angry, too dis- 
appointed, too mortified, to analyse what he said. 

" Why not ? '^ I queried curtly. 

« Because Francois I., being a faithless man himself, 
was all too ready to impute faithlessness to others.*" 

" By which you mean to imply that I am constant ; 
you do not know me.*" 

" I ought — ^by now,^ he said. 

I strolled baxsk to the open window, and stood there 
looking out, €uid trying not to feel and not to think ; it 
seemed to me as though nothing mattered and the 
world had grown as black as the street below. 

A dull nerveless ache had replaced my previous 
emotion, and I felt like a man in a dream — ^a dream 
where everything is vagu8, oppressive, stupefjang and 
misty. 

I was roused by Fersen's voice ; he spoke very quietly 
and deliberately, but there was something half com- 
pelling, half entreating, in his tone : 

^^ Happiness is very elusive — a little pique, a little 
indecision, or indolence, or unwisdom, and it slips from 
one's grasp, and the opportunity once gone may never 
return.'^ 

I grasped his meaning. ^ But the opportunity has 
in this case already been lost.^ 

" It may still be possible for you to prove " 

He paused ; and then added — 

" But I have no right to make suggestions — even my 

K 
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friendship for yoa does not qiialif;^ me to judge of a 
matter like tliis." 

"But what would you do in my place P" I a^ked 
with a listlessness, which was only partially assumed, 
for 1 was still suffering a reaction after my first 
intensity of feeling. 

" I would go back to England — and find out the true 
state of affairs," he said. " How do you know she may 
not be in need of your help ? " 

" Ah ! ■" said I, bitterly, " what a true lover you are — 
and how laggard am I ! You would think only of the 
woman you loved ; I have been thinking of myself." 

Fersen made no comment ; I think he scarcely heard 
me, for he had become abstracted, and the look in his 
eyes suggested that he saw something a hundred miles 
away, and nothing between it and himself. Had I then 
known the daring scheme he was maturing, and the 
responsibilities with which 'he was weighted, I would 
have wondered that he could spare a moment's thought 
to me and my affaire du ccewr. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE MARRIAGE OF LADY BETTY 

NEXT morning I set out for England, vowing 
to myself that the marriage should never 
take place. How to prevent it I did not 
attempt to decide. On the journey I was beset by 
every conceivable obstacle. My impatience was intense ; 
the moments passed slowly as hours, and I was tormented 
by a hideous fear that I might be too late — a fear 
which I would scarcely acknowledge, but which rose 
before me despite all my efforts to ignore its presence. 
When, after many delays, I arrived at Calais, a fearful 
storm had sprung up ; and though I bribed, threatened, 
and cajoled, I could not get any one to put out to sea 
on such a night. 

I had to wait twelve hours, during which time I 
thoroughly realised what it would mean to me if I 
were too late, or if my efforts were unavailing; yet 
I still had a blind faith in my fortunate star, otherwise 
my feverish impatience would have been maddening. 

I landed at Dover, wearied after much buffeting from 
wind and wave ; took post-horses, and hurried on my 
way. 
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Arriving at the Mitre Inn, I ascertained that Lady 
Betty's people were not in London, but at their country 
house ; so, after making a suitable toilette, €md bidding 
Pierre wait at the inn till he received further orders, 
I procured the best horse in the landlord's stables. My 
destination was not more than eight miles distant, and 
I arrived there in about thirty-five minutes. 

I slackened my pace as I rode up the drive, and 
endeavoured to think matters over in a sober and 
critical manner; but I have no faith in preconceived 
speeches, so resolved to trust to the inspiration of the 
moment. 

My humour had changed, and the excitement had 
become almost pleasurable, for I had persuaded myself 
that all would yet be well — what grounds I had for 
this decision I am unable to say. 

George about to marry Lady Betty ! The idea w€U5 
absurd, and I had been a fool to take it seriously ; so 
I said to myself as I dismounted. I even smiled as I 
looked round ; it was an exquisite summer day, and the 
air was laden with the perfumes of flowers. I could 
hear the twitter of the birds, the hum of bees, and the 
cooing of some doves close by. 

I remember my eye was attracted by a big plant 
covered with pink flowers — I do not know its name — 
and I paused to think of a day when I had broken 
off a piece of it, and, fingering one of the lacerated 
heart-shaped blossoms, had observed to Lady Betty, 
" This is emblematic of my heart.'' 

She had taken the flower which I held out to her, 
and she smiled €us she touched it. 
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" It is a very pretty little bleeding heart,'' she said, 
^^ but not in the least emblematic of yours,"' and she 
laughed softly. 

** Why are you so incredulous ? " 

" Because," said she, still smiling, " if your heart were 
really in that condition, you would not say so." 

I am always interested in feminine logic, it is so 
unexpected, so original, not to say so illogical. I 
begged her to explain. 

^^ Explanations are almost invariably tedious," she 
objected. 

" An explanation proffered by you could not ever be 
tedious," I corrected. 

" You surely do not need me to tell you that the 
average Englishman suffers too much from mauvaise 
honte not to hide his feelings as much as possible," said 
she. **If he is afraid, he assumes the semblance of 
courage; if he is warm with emotion, he freezes out- 
wardly for fear of betraying his sensibility ; and if his 
heart is sore, he oftener than not pretends to be heart- 
less. If your heart were in reality at all injured, you 
would not be able to tell me in so complacent a tone 
that this flower is emblematic of it." 

^^ I did not know before that your ladyship was such 
a sophist," said I, with the more emphasis because I felt 
she was right. " However," I continued, " I beg that 
you will not describe me as ^ an average EngUshman.' 
I am surely not so bad as that ; pray omit the * average ' 
— it is a most objectionable epithet ! " 

And she had laughed, and given me some equivocal 
response. 
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I thought of this. I had only been half in earnest 
then, and her instinct had detected the deficiency, but 
she would not have a similar cause for complaint now. 
I had this in my mind when I learnt that she had left 
for the church a few minutes ago — it was her wedding- 
day. . . . 

I was outwaidly calm aod indifferent as I listened to 
the laquay''s statement to this effect, but my heart beat 
wildly, and the glare of the sunlight seemed painful and 
blinding. 

I sprang up on horseback, applied the spm:, and sped 
in the direction of the church, which was four miles 
away, 

I bad a wild hope of arriving before the service was 
over, and I determined to stop it, c<yAte qui cty&te. The 
position was becoming melodramatic, and I hate that 
sort of thing except on the stage ; but the tumult of 
my feelings swept away all minor considerations. 

I galloped as though the devil himself were behind 
me; and I had only one idea in my mind. 

But I was too late. As I rode up I saw the bride 
and brid«^;room standing together in the porch, and 
Ladv Betty looked more beautiful than ever, in the 
r of her bridal attire ; her eyes shone, and her 
ere like white rosea blushing ; she seemed the 
woman in the world, second to none — not even 
aeen of France. 

a momentary faintness, such as I had once 
led at the sight of my own blood the first time 
)unded in a duel — but the sensation passed 
id then I was supported by that strange 
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self-possession which comes to a man when his last 
hope has departed. 

I dismounted, and came forward smiling. It is ex- 
traordinary how one can have a smile on oner's lips and 
despair in one^s heart. 

"I regret,'^ said I, in smooth and honeyed tones, 
" that I am too late for the ceremony ; believe that it 
was my misfortune, and not my fault."" This was 
strictly true, though it sounded banal enough. 

Lady Betty'^s colour deepened a little as she smiled 
and held out her hand, over which I bowed in a manner 
that could not have given the slightest indication of 
my real feelings. 

Said Lord George, " We expected you long ago.*" 

I refrained from saying that I wa* surprised to hear 
it, and pleaded unavoidable and provoking delays. 

I would like to have taken him by the throat and 
strangled him, but les convenances would hardly permit 
this, so I complimented and congratulated him instead 
— ^and I hope the Recording Angel looked the other way. 

George was exasperatingly graceful and debonair; 
his voice as pleasing and his manner as charming as 
ever. I wondered whether it was unparalleled nerve and 
effrontery, or whether he was genuinely unconscious of 
the wrong he had done me. 

In a moment I found myself bowing and smiling 
to the bride's parents, and to George's brother, the 

Marquess of (who was just the opposite of George, 

in so far as he was a man of excellent principles, and 
no ability whatsoever). 

^' I should have been disciU^'' said Greorge, ^^ had you 
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been too late for the wedding-feast.'' And he bid a 
servant take charge of my horse while I drove back 
with the marquess. I could not with civility demur — 
and, moreover, I had a curious fancy to drink the cup 
of bitterness to the dregs. So I submitted. 

"Difficile est tristi fingere mente Jocum.^ But an 
assumption of irrepressible gaiety was the only mask 
which I thought would suffice to hide my anguish. I 
dare not be grave for a moment, but trifled in despera- 
tion. " Qui fa donni une phUosopkU tmssi gate?" asks 
Almaviva of Figaro, who responds, "Je me presse de 
rire de tout de peuT d'etre oblige d'en pleurer ; " and my 
gaiety was of that type. 

Either I am a good actor, or people are extra- 
ordinarily blind; for I afterwards heard it said that 
I had then surpassed myself in high spirits, esprit, 
sparkle, and liveliness. I know I talked a great deal — 
almost as much as Mme. de Stael would have done ! 
But I do not recollect my conversation any more than 
one remembers music heard in a dream. 

After the breakfast was over, the bride stood talking 
to me for some moments. I believe I spoke coherently 
enoueh, but all I realised was that her voice was a^ 

ly sweet as ever, and that I had lost her 

y own indolence, and my absurd faith in my 
and my lucky star. So humiliation was 

th my misery. 

ny leave, saying that I was "obliged to be 

a time to embark to-night." 

tired you will be ! " exclaimed Lady Betty ; 
already had a long journey." 
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My heart throbbed violently at the sound of her 
voice ; my face, I believe, remained courteously im- 
passive. 

"I would willingly have travelled farther,'*' I said, 
" to bring you my good wishes — were they all fulfilled 
you would have little left to desire."" 

She smiled graciously as she said, ^^ You are indeed 
a very good friend ; "" and so we parted. 

When I reached the door, I turned to look at her 
just once again; but she was talking to George, and 
did not see me. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE FLIGHT 

PEOPLE, I think, are apt to form an exaggerated 
estimate of the intensity of their own feelings. 
Up to the present I had erred rather in the 
opposite direction, and now that it was too late, I 
wondered how I could ever have trifled with the only 
thing on earth that really mattered to me. One^s 
theories, fooleries, and philosophy are all vastly amusing 
and satisfactory until some crisis roughly reveals the 
force which — unsuspected — ^has been influencing one's 
whole being ; and if a man learns too late to know his 
own mind, alas for his philosophy ! In all ordinary 
matters I like to play at being philosophical; but I 
have proved that in time of real trouble philosophy is 
a broken reed — one had far better depend on one's 
pride to help one to smile in the face of misfortune. 
Pride is a 6rm support when every other prop is 
smashed to atoms. With his principles, hopes, and 
beliefs, in ruins and hell in his heart, the man to whom 
the gods have given pride, can still survey the wreck and 
boldly stand up and face the future, no matter what 

it be. I do not flatter myself that I am such a man, 

188 
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but it is the type I admire above all others. To have 
lost that which makes ambition worth the effort it 
entails, to have failed in a matter more important to 
one^s happiness than anything else in heaven and earth, 
to be utterly weary of the tragical comedy in which we 
all have to play some part, and yet to sustain one^s r6k 
in such a way as to encourage the wavering and dis- 
heartened, to hide oner's misery and make no weak 
complaints against Fate — that is the highest form of 
courage. And, according to that standard, the bravest 
man I have ever met was Axel Fersen ; how brave he 
was I have only realised of late — and even now, 
though I understood much which was formerly hidden 
from me, I doubt if I, or any other man, will ever fully 
recognise how complete was his self-sacrifice, how 
steadfast his courage, and how great his powers of 
endurance. 

He himself would have been the last to see that he 
was remarkable ; his utter absence of self-consciousness 
was perhaps one of the strongest features of his very 
charming personality. 

I travelled back to Paris as fast as possible; but when 
one is in a state of extreme mental unrest the fastest 
travelling seems slow, and I had ample time to review 
the past, and to dread the future, which for me was a 
new occupation. 

Apparently up to the present I had been so much 
occupied in examining the shallows of my nature, that 
I had overlooked the fact that depths also existed. I 
like a pleasant surface, and detest the morbid, gloomy, 
dark, depressing side of human nature ; but it seemed 
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that, had it not been for my efforts to hold seriousness 
at arm'^s length, I should never have fallen so inextri- 
cably into the depths I dreaded. Had I been willing to 
admit a little earlier in the play that Betty was all the 
world to me, I verily believe that she would never have 
been Greorge^s wife. 

I found it distinctly humiliating to be an illustration 
of the platitude that we are easily wise after the event, 
and that when it is too late any fool can see clearly 
enough how he might have steered clear of the rocks 
and shoals. 

I arrived at Fersen^s house in the Rue M atignon on 
Sunday, June 19, late in the evening, very tired, and 
in the worst humour imaginable. 

Fersen was out, which fact of course increased at least 
tenfold my impatience to see him. 

I asked one of the servants where he was. ^^ Probably 
he is chez Mme. la Baronne de Korff^ milord^ was the 
reply, and I was puzzled, for I could not remember 
ever having heard that lady's name. 

I settled myself comfortably in an armchair in 
Fersen's sitting-room, and waited; being extremely 
weary, I at last fell asleep, and slept heavily and 
dreamlessly. 

It must have been after midnight that I was awakened 
by the click of a key — ^Fersen was locking his writing- 
bureau. Had he been ciny other man I should have 
said he looked excited, but I knew he rather despised 
excitability as an essentially French attribute. 

In a moment he turned to me, and we shook hands 
in silence. He gazed at me questioningly, but, as is 
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so often the case on the rare occasions when one really 
has something to say, I did not know how to tell him 
what had happened. 

I was dazed, and my mind chaotic. I had no feelings 
left. I was too tired and dumb to have cuiy sensations 
worth describing. 

Fersen probably understood my condition rather 
better than I did. When I had tried to explain, he 
put his hand on my shoulder and looked at me most 
compassionately ; then, under his breath, he said — 

" I have only one shred of comfort for you, mon ami^ 
and it is that things are sometimes less unendurable 
than they at first seem, and that one generally gets 
strength when the necessity for it arises.^ 

" I am going to learn forgetfulness,'' said I. 

Axel smiled very sadly. " I hope you will succeed,"' 
he said slowly ; " but I am afraid you will nof 

That was our nearest approach to a discussion on the 
subject. 

Next morning I awoke to dreariness and horrible 
imaginings, but I determined to take up the threads 
of my life where I had dropped them, and to think 
only of Fersen and the queen; to them at least I might 
be some use. 

« Who is Mme. de KorfF, Axel ? "" I asked at breakfast. 

" She is a great friend of mine.'' 

" Does the queen know her ? " 

" Yes, very well indeed. By-the-by, would you care 
to see a berline I have had built by Jean Louis for her 
— ^for Mme. de Korff ? She is returning to Russia, and 
the journey, as you know, is a long one, hence this 
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berline was specially designed, and has all the latest 
improvements.'" 

We went to inspect it, in the courtyard of a house 
in the Rue de Clichy (where lived a certain Mme. 
Sullivan, whom I afterwards met in Brussels with 
Colonel Crauford). 

It was certainly the most magnificent berime I have 
ever beheld ; every detail had been duly considered, and 
there was every convenience that ingenuity could devise 
and money buy ; but as I looked at it I thought that 
I would not care to drive such a tremendous vehicle 
down a steep hill. 

^' I drove it full speed along the Vincennes Road with 
six horses the other day,^ said Axel, as though in answer 
to my thoughts. 

** I knew you were a good whip ; but even so "^ I 

paused and looked at him, for I had an idea, and 
wondered whether it would be safe to put it into 
words ; then I recollected that walls have ears, and I 
contented myself by asking, " When does your Mme. 
de KorfF leave Paris ? '*' 

" Very soon. I have got her a passport."" 

^^Do you arrange all her affairs?^ I inquired; and 
Axel smiled, and did not seem to think the query 
needed an answer. 

" I have to go to the Swedish Embassy now,*" said 
he ; and I saw very little more of him during the day. 
Had I not been still stupefied and preoccupied with my 
own affairs, my wits would have been more alert to 
work out the idea that had occurred to me when I 
examined the berime^ but as it was, my mind seemed 
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to have become an absolute blank — the reaction, I 
suppose, after all that I had felt in the last few days. 

Axel did not return, so I dined alone, and then 
settled down, with Colonel Crauford^s "Sketches re- 
lating to the History, Religion, Learning, and Manners 
of the Hindoos '" — a presentation copy from the author 
to Axel — ^but I felt too drowsy to read. It was a very 
hot and oppressive evening, and I must have fallen 
asleep, for I was suddenly awakened by the sound of a 
pistol going off in the courtyard below. 

"What the devil does your master want with so 
many pistols?^ said some one gruffly, and a voice I 
recognised as that of AxePs valet responded that 
" Russia was a long way ofF.^ Russia ! Mme. de KorS 
was going to Russia. I grew thoughtful as I became 
more awake, and I cursed AxePs incommunicativeness. 
Something of great interest was about to happen, and 
it was provoking that I should be kept in the dark, 
especially considering that my state of mind was such 
that occupation and diversion were a necessity to me. 

At last Axel came in, and I reproached him. He 
admitted that he had a dangerous affair on hand, 
but assured me that nothing would be gained by 
embroiling me. 

" I am just in the humour for danger,^ said I. 

"Nevertheless, if you are to be of any use in the 
future, you must be unsuspected now. Will you not 
trust me till the time comes when I can explain ? "^ 

" Of course I will ; but ^ 

I left the qualification unexpressed, for I judged by 
AxePs face that further protests would be unavailing. 
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" I have to be away to-night," said he, " aod I will 
return for a few hours on Tuesday, if I can ; but I 
don't know what time of day or night that will be. 
It is supposed that I am going to Varennes to join 
my regiment." 

" But I need not suppose so P " 

" Not unless you like. If you would care to meet 
me at the principal inn at Arlonon Thursday evening, 
I will then tell you all you wish to know.*" 

He took a little key out of his pocket and banded 
it to me. 

" If I have not arrived at Arlon hy twelve on Friday 
night, come hack to Paris, unlock my bureau, and bum 
everything you find in the top part and in the second 
drawer ; and, if within the next twenty-four hours you 
hear I am killed or imprisoned, bum aU my papers. 
But I hope it will not come to that, for we have so 

arranged matters " He broke off abmptly, and 

grew suddenly abstracted. 

" You cannot tell me more P " I asked. 

" No. Will you come to Arlon P " 

" I will, indeed,'' said I. 

" Then, au revoir, my friend." 

ek to you," said I ; and we shook hands 



all F^s was ringing with the news that 
mily had escaped. The excitement and 
'ere indescribable ; one could not stir out- 
r without hearing furious threats against 
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any one and every one who had helped the king ; the 
streets were thronged with canaille. 

It seemed to me that it would be madness for Axel to 
come back to Paris ; suspicion would be sure to fall on 
him, and I did not see how he could escape recognition. 

I could not endure sitting still and doing nothing, 
so I rode as far as Bondy, thinking I might meet 
Fersen ; but, after waiting a long time, I lost patience 
and returned home. The servants — who either had no 
suspicions, or else the most marvellous discretion — in- 
formed me that M. le Comte had returned while I was 
out, but had left again shortly afterwards. This was 
very imtating. How was I to wait until Thursday ? 
I hate being kept waiting, and I could hardly control 
the fever of impatience which possessed me. 

I suppose I must be naturally optimistic, for I 
scarcely thought it possible that the king and queen 
would be recaptured ; such was my faith in Axel, that 
I had a sort of superstition that anything he under- 
took must prove successful, and my imagination flew 
on apace, leaving realism and probability and every- 
thing else far behind. Considering I had an Irish 
mother, I suppose it is excusable that my imagination 
should have sometimes gained the upper hand ; it 
leads to disappointment very often, and it may be the 
cause of much mental torment, and yet on the whole 
I am thankful for the Hibernian strain in me — some 
Englishmen are so ponderously sensible and so over- 
whelmingly practical that I am sure they miss many of 
the most interesting things in the comedy of life. 
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At last the time came when I was to meet Axel at 
Arlon. I waited, and waited, and waited, and the 
hours passed at a snaiPs pace ; but I was not anxious. 
Twenty-four hours is a large margin, and it seemed 
only reasonable that I should be kept waiting, but it 
was intolerably tedious. 

I lunched alone (such a lunch as the BeUe EtoUe 
would aflPord), and afterwards I killed time by writing 
a long letter about things in general to Horry Walpole. 
Then, having nothing to do, I was at the mercy of my 
thoughts, which were the worst company imaginable, 
for they persisted in dwelling on the subject of Betty's 
wedding, and on picturing what life might have been 
had I stood in Greorge's place. 

Evening came, and no Fersen ; I felt a little uneasy, 
but not greatly so — it was more tiredness than anxiety. 
Growing, hungry, I ordered supper ; still Fersen did 
not come. 

I went out to the stables and looked at my horse. 
Suppose Fersen did not come at all, and that I had 
to ride back to Paris and bum his papers ? The key 
was safe in my pocket, but of course it was most 
unlikely that I should have to use it. 

Eight oVlock struck, nine o'clock, ten o'clock, eleven 
o'clock, and still no Fersen. I grew alarmed, but 
reasoned away my fears. 

At last there was a clatter of horses' hoofs outside. 
I darted to the door to meet Axel. 

He did not speak, and it was too dark to see 
his face. 

Still I did not realise what had happened — not until 
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we stood in the little room, where the lights were 
flaring. Then I knew why he had not spoken — the 
despair in his eyes was such as no words can describe. 

The truth came upon me with a fearful shock. I 
wanted* to turn away and shut out his face from my 
sight, but I could not stir. 

^^ Everything has failed,^ he said at last, ** and I am 
desperate. They were recognised and arrested within 
sixteen leagues of the frontier.**^ 



CHAPTER XV 



I BECOME A POLITICIAN 



Editob's Note. — Sir Barrington gives a narratiYe of the escape, the 
details of which were so well known that we omit his acoonnt of it. 

NEXT morning, at 4.30, Fersen left Arlon. The 
royal family had only allowed him to 
accompany iiiem as far as Bondy ; he was to 
meet them at Montmedy if all went well, and, if not, 
he was to go straight to Brussels, deliver an important 
letter to the Austrian Ambassador (M. de Mercy 
Argenteau), and have action taken on behalf of their 
Majesties. 

We arranged that I was to follow him more lei- 
surely to Brussels, arriving there on July 2 or 3, by 
which time he would hope to have made some definite 
arrangements. 

When I arrived (at 3.30 on the afternoon of the 3rd), 
he had just returned from Aix-la-Chapelle, where he 
had been to see the King of Sweden, whose opinions 
and intentions were all that could be desired. His 
Majesty and Fersen had fully discussed the matter, and 
were well agreed as to the necessity for rousing all the 

Sovereigns of Europe in the interests of monarchy in 

lis 
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general, and the King of France in particular. The 
most important person to be gained as an ally was the 
Emperor of Austria, and to Fersen was entrusted the 
task of persuading him to aid in rescuing the queen, his 
sister. 

Feraen had received a brief cypher note from the 
queen, telling him to speak to her relations about 
taking steps from the outside, and bidding him not 
come back to Paris under any pretext whatsoever, as it 
had become known that he was responsible for the 
escape. This note was dated June 28, and she 
began by saying how anxious she had been about him> 
and how she grieved to think of what he must suffer in 
having no news of her. "Be tranquil,*" she wrote; 
" nothing will happen to me. The heads of the 
Assembly seem inclined to behave with some Wndness." 
The receipt of these few lines had cheered him up after 
a most unsatisfactory interview with M. de Mercy, 
who took a very gloomy and discouraging view of the 
situation, and appeared anxious not to commit himself. 

Brussels was inundated with Fi-enchmen who had 
fled from Paris. We dined that evening with the 
eccentric M. de Lauraguais, who, as usual, made himself 
very agreeable, and who offered us all manner of in- 
genious, but useless, suggestions, and discoursed on 
numerous impracticable theories with regard to the 
bettering of the political situation. 

« « * • « 

There was a certain amount of necessary delay before 
Fersen could set out for Vienna, and during that time 
he taught me a cypher code and various secret methods 
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of writing, so that while he was in Vienna I could 
forward to him any news that might arrive. The 
simplest plcm was to write an ordinary letter with the 
lines rather wide apart, and then to write the real 
information between the lines, using milk instead of 
ink. The milk caligraphy was invisible until the paper 
was covered with coal or other dust ; when the dust was 
shaken off, the secret writing stood out as black as that 
for which ink had been used. In this manner — or in 
cypher — we wrote to each other, and sent the letters 
by couriers. After he had been in Vienna a few days 
he wrote me a long letter, which I here transcribe — 

«Augiiflt5,1791. 

" MoN CHEE Ami, 

^^As yet negotiations have made little 
progress. Passing through Coblentz I saw the princes. 
Monsieur was fairly reasonable, made shrewd remarks 
and showed some feeling, but he is dominated by the 
Comte d^Artois, who talks incessantly, never listens, 
and displays a dramatic contempt for danger to be 
incurred by others ; he will only think of force — ^no 
negotiations for him ! 

" Calonne arrived at nine in the evening, aggressively 
cheerful and unabashed, though dripping wet. He and 
his carriage had been upset into the Rhine ; (why didn't 
he stay there ?) According to him, England will respond 
at once if the other powers take any decisive steps ; he 
has various verbal promises from the Prince of Wales 
and the Ministiy, but nothing in writing. 

^* As usual, he is perfectly sure of himself and every 
one else. He breaks in upon a discussion, exclaiming — 
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^ Ah ! I have a sublime idea,** and then comes some 
fresh sottise. 

** Yesterday I had an audience of the emperor ; like 
D^Artois, he talks a great deal and listens very little. 
He assures me of his devotion to his sister, and his 
anxiety to aid her. This, however, though high-sound- 
ing, is as yet indefinite, but I have every hope of him. 

^* I have seen the Vice-Chancellor and the Prince de 
Eannitz ; the latter is by nature eccentric, and affects 
to be still more so. One of his many manias is an 
abhorrence of air, and, despite the intense heat, all his 
windows are kept shut, and, if he has to cross the court- 
yard, he covers his mouth with a handkerchief. 

^^He was very flattering and affable, and I am to 
dine with him tomorrow. He asked m^ for details of 
the king^s departure from Paris ; but, as other people 
were there, including several Frenchmen, I was very 
laconic, and he did not press me. 

^^This morning I had a talk with the Ambassador 
from Naples — a pleasant man — and also with Cobentzel, 
the Vice-Chancellor, who thinks the French nation is so 
imbued with revolutionary ideas that there will be 
great difliculty in re-establishing the king'^s authority. 
It has been intimated to the French Ambassador that 
he must not appear at Court, ^his master being a 
prisoner.'' 

*^ I have now just come back from a function chez 
Hatzfeld (Minister of Finance), a great collection of 
old women, very tedious . . .*" 

Shortly afterwards he followed the Austrian Court 
to Prague, and diplomacy continued. Apparently the 
emperor was of his opinion with regard to the steps 
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which ought to be taken, but, after a while, Fei'sen 
gathered that he meant to postpone active assistance 
in the hopes that affairs might right themselves ; his 
opinion and feelings were unaltered, he said, but it was 
necessary to contend against the objections of his 
council. 

After this Fersen thought nothing could be done 
immediately, and so he returned to Brussels, arriving 
on Thursday morning, October 6. He had again 
passed through Coblentz, where the princes were hold- 
ing a species of Court, and where many of our Versailles 
acquaintances had congregated. According to his 
account, they were frivolous and indiscreet as ever, and 
— ^politically speaking — were worse than useless. 

News from Paris was very depressing, though hardly 
surprising. I knew enough of Louis XVI. to feel that 
he would be sure to do and say the wrong thing ; to 
attempt diplomacy when force would have availed ; to 
give in where a little firmness might have won the day ; 
to cool his friends and warm his foes; in short, to 
blunder interminably and incorrigibly, animated no 
doubt by the most estimable motives. 

I did not say all this to Axel, for I knew that, with 
him, it was a point of honour to find excuses for the 
king's mistakes ; but the more I considered the position 
the more preposterous it seemed, though I am apt to 
be optimistic enough. 

The National Assembly apparently was a mob of 
fools, scoundrels, and lunatics; the princes and the 
emigrant French were a hindrance rather than a help ; 
the emperor, as far as I could tell, was weak and 
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vacillating; my own country desired to steer clear of 
the matter altogether, or certainly wait and see what 
the other powers intended to do. Louis XVI. was the 
most tactless and incapable of men ; and the only power 
to be thoroughly depended upon w€is Sweden. Even 
Fersen^s diplomatic talents might collapse in the face 
of such overwhelming difficulties. To succeed would 
be miraculous — at least, so I thought in my moments 
of depression — but soon my natural optimism would 
reassert itself. To argue away an obstacle in theory 
is very easy, though, unluckily, in practice the obstacle 
itself is much more difficult to remove. However, 
having become a keen politician, I employed my imagi- 
nation and ingenuity in working out all sorts of solu- 
tions to the problems which beset us. Fersen, who 
was far more level-headed and less sanguine, said very 
little. 



CHAPTER XVI 

I SEE THE QUEEN OF FBANCE FOR THE LAST TIlfE 

AT the end of the year 1791, a scheme was formed 
by Gustavus III. for the deliverance of the 
royal captives. He said it was very simple ; 
but I took the liberty of thinking otherwise. 

All roads leading to the frontier were closely watched, 
so he decided the escape should be made to the sea- 
coast this time. An English ship was to await their 
Majesties and convey them to England, or elsewhere. 

In order to get out of Paris, the king should, on the 
pretext of hunting, escape by the woods, and I was to 
meet him and guide him to the coast. The queen, 
M me. Elizabeth, and the children, under Fersen^s care, 
were to take another route and meet the king at the 
selected seaport. 

It is easy to be wise after the event, and now I see 
that this scheme had a dozen faults, of which I need 
only state the first — it was impossible ; but it seemed 
to please the King of Sweden and Baron de Taube (his 
confidential secretary), and even Fersen, who was usually 
more practical. 

Fersen and I were sitting by the fire one cold afternoon 
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in December, when he took me into his confidence 
about this, and read me extracts from Baron de Taube^s 
letter : " Iljixid^ he wrote, " trouver un Anglais assez 
courageux et ctssez Jidele pour se confier a lui^ tarU pen- 
dant la route de Paris a la mer comme de Id dans quelque 
port. . , , II rCyJavt employer qve des Anglais ; Us sont 
d'une action aussi hardie et aussi gifnAreuse^ 

I volunteered to step into the breach, as I think 
Fersen anticipated, or he would not have confided in 
me. He discussed in det€ul all the pros and ams^ and 
concluded with the announcement that he was going 
to Paris to lay the project before the king. 

^* I don^t see how you can do that, unless you have 
the invisible cap of the prince in the fairy tale,^ said I. 
^* Need I remind you that you were not included in the 
amnesty, and that if you cure recognised it means im- 
prisonment and probably death ? *" 

" I know that,'' said he, quietly. 

^^My dear Axel,'' said I, *^I entreat you to come 
down from the clouds. Don't be absurdly heroic ! It 
may please you to fling away your life, but you have 
no right to indulge that sort of fancy. You dream 
sometimes of a glorious death ; there is no accounting 
for tastes ; for my own part, I never had a craving for 
martyrdom." 

^ Nor have I," he said. ^^ I shall take precautions." 

** * Precautions ! ' " I echoed scornfully. 

Then, as he merely smiled at my unwonted vehemence, 
I continued — 

** I do not mean to allow you to throw away a life 
that is too valuable to be lost." 
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"If I am inclined to risk my own life, I don't see 
that you need object,^'* he said, with the shadow of a 
smile. 

"But,^ said I, "you can scarcely call it your own 
life since you have dedicated it to ■" 

A look from him arrested the queen's name which 
was just on my lips. I was persistent and resumed. 

" If / chose to commit suicide to-morrow, no one 
would greatly lose thereby. You would be sorry, and 
Lord Greorge Aylmer and a few others would shrug 
their shoulders and make an epigram on me. VoUd 
tout I But if you ar^ killed, who is to fight the queen's 
battles ? Would you leave her friendless } " 

I said " friendless '^ because, in comparison with Fersen, 
her other adherents were laggard, incapable, half-hearted, 
untrustworthy, whereas his was a devotion that could 
neither be entangled by prosperity nor subdued by 
adversity. 

He was silent. My words had probably conjured up 
tragic visions. 

The silence grew oppressive. 

My brain formed several phrases, but I could not 
bring myself to utter them. I felt as though I had 
already said too much. No decision of his would be 
altered by any argument of mine, so there was small 
excuse for me when I needlessly made unpleasant 
suggestions. 

I had meant well — the excuse of all who blunder. 

" I must go," he said, after a while. " At first the 
queen forbade it, but I have convinced her of the 
necessity, and she has given her consent. I have a way 
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of getting into the Tuileries; I will take every pre- 
caution, and I will not be recognised.'" 

" Well,'' said I, " if you must go, I will go with you 
— if you will have me ? '' 

" Why incur needless danger ? '^ he queried. 

*^ Because I am idle and capricious ; and pour 
viCamuser — which is my main object in life."" 

^* I wiU now answer my own question,'' said Axel. 
" I should say * because you are the truest of friends ' — 
a much better reason than the one with which you have 
just favoured me." 

I cannot refrain from recording that speech of his ; 
it pleased me greatly, though I suppose it was mainly 
due to the fact that he judged me by himself, and gave 
me credit for qualities which were in reality but a 
reflection of his own. 

We made all preparations for our journey, and fixed 
our departure for February 8. One day, near the end 
of January (1792), I recollect going out for a ride, 
leaving Fersen writing as usual, and when I came in I 
saw by his face that something unpleasant had occurred ; 
His expression was calm, but indefinably suggestive of 
some strain. I knew the look ; I had noticed it many 
times during the last year. 

" I have had a letter from the queen," he said ; " a 
report has been spread that the king intends to escape, 
and Paris is in a state of uproar. The watch kept upon 
the royal family is stricter than ever; she says I must 
not come." 

This was a great blow. From the height of hope, 
Fersen was plunged into the depths of depression ; but 
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he would not give way to despair, and immediately 
faced the increased difficulties, and endeavoured to find 
out a solution thereof. 

He said he would procure passports from Sweden, 
and travel under an assumed name, as a Swedish mes- 
senger from Portugal. 

The arrival of the Baron de Simolin was the means 
of confirming this decision. M. de Simolin was devoted 
to the royal family, and had contrived to see the queen 
in secret, by means of an entrance to the Tuileries that 
I shall describe hereafter ; he was then on his way to 
Vienna with letters from her to the emperor. 

The danger, he assured us, was hourly growing greater, 
and the queen had said to him, ^^ I would rather submit 
to anything than live longer in this state of degrada- 
tion ; any alternative would be preferable to the horror 
of our present position."" 

M. de Simolin displayed great emotion in describing 
the state of afiairs, and what he said would assuredly 
have spurred Fersen to go to Paris, had he needed 
spurring. After further correspondence with the queen 
he secured her consent. 

We set out in a postchaise on February 11, at 10.30 
a.m. I was to pass myself off as Baron Reutersvaerd 
(a Swede, who was sometimes employed by King 
Gustavus as a messenger), and Fersen — effectually dis- 
guised from the casual observer by a false moustache 
and a large wig — was provided with a letter of credit 
as Minister of the Queen of Portugal. He had letters 
and a memorandum (from the King of Sweden to 
Louis XVI.) placed under cover and addressed to him, 
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in his fictitious capacity, and sealed with the arms of 
Sweden (made in Brussels !) 

We travelled without servants, as we feared that, 
however faithful they were, they might unwittingly 
betray us. It would be tedious to recount the number 
of false alarms which rendered our journey painfully 
exciting. On the whole, however, it was somewhat 
easier than I anticipated. I think there is a Scriptural 
authority for the fact that *^ where a man^s treasure is, 
there will his heart be also."" AxePs heart was certainly 
in Paris, so of course we travelled day and night to get 
there as quickly as possible. 

We crossed the frontier without any trouble, and 
arrived at our journey ^s end on Monday, the ISth, at 
5.S0 p.m. 

Fersen looked around him and said nothing ; ... he 
had not been in Paris since the memorable June SO. 
It was not difficult to divine that he must be accailS 
de triste souvenirs ; and not only was he harrowed by 
memories of the past, but weighed down by fears for 
the future. He had, however, the stimulant of present 
danger, which was great enough to leave small space 
for thoughts of what had been and might be, for were 
he recognised he had little chance of escape. 

We drove to the Hdtel des Princes, Rue de Richelieu, 
where I descended to make arrangements about our 
lodging, while Fersen went chez M. d'e Groguelat to learn 
from him if all was as arranged, and if the queen ex- 
pected him at the Tuileries that evening. He said he 
would rejoin me in about half an hour ; but an hour 
and a half passed, and he did not arrive. I became 
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alarmed, the more so as he was usually punctual to 
the minute. Moreover the hotel was full, so I could 
not engage rooms. As time went on I grew more and 
more anxious, and at last, my patience being at an end, 
I took a Jiacre to the Rue Pelletier (where Goguelat 
lived), hoping to find Fersen there. 

The driver did not know the way, and took twice as 
long as he need to discover it. But when I did arrive 
I was not disappointed — Goguelat had been out, and 
Fersen, after waiting some time, had returned to the 
hotel in search of me. I had just left, they told him, 
and so he drove back to the Rue Pelletier, and there 
he met Goguelat, who was then coming home after 
having been absent all day. Fersen'^s letter to him had 
only arrived at noon, and had lain there awaiting his 
return. Fersen had now obtained the necessary infor- 
mation from him, and was just wondering how he could 
find me, when I arrived on the scene. 

Together we turned our steps towards the Tuileries. 

" You will come in with me,^ said Axel. 

[EDrroE''s Note. — Here a page has been torn out of 
Sir Barrington^s manuscript, so it remains a mystery as 
to how Count Fersen effected his dangerous and difficult 
entry to the Tuileries. Unfortunately no subsequent 
passages throw any light on this point. I conjecture 
that the room in which the following interview took 
place was probably one — mentioned by Mme. Campan 
— ^in which most of the secret business of the royal 
family was transacted. It was reached by an inner 
staircase, the use of which was at that time unsuspected 
by the Revolutionists. Sir Barrington^s narrative is 
resumed in the middle of a sentence.] 
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. . . and that the man who had volunteered for the 
duty of standing sentry in this cold, dark corridor 
(where even at noon one could only see by candle-light) 
was St. Prix the actor, who had donned the uniform of 
the National Guard for the sole purpose of befriending 
their Majesties. . . .* 

St. Prix held the door open for us to enter, and we 
found ourselves in the queen's presence. With a stifled 
exclamation of delight she stretcheo out both hands to 
Fersen, who held them in his while he looked at her 
silently, his eyes shining, and his face lighted up-— 
betraying more eloquently than any words all the 
adoration that was necessarily lefk unspoken. 

For a moment, I think, he forgot kingdoms and cares, 
troubles and dangers, royalists and revolutionists, and 
was conscious of nothing except the joy of seeing her 
again. . . . 

" How good of you to come ! ^ she said softly. " I 
had feared it would be impossible. . . . How are you ?^ 

Fersen actually smiled — ^for an instant — ^and he said 
under his breath — 

" I am well — and I live only to serve you." 

Then they both came back to a realisation of con- 
ventionality and the things of this world. Fersen 
released her hands ; and she turned and welcomed me 
in so gracious a manner that I thought her lovelier 
than ever, though there were dark lines beneath her 
eyes, and her pink and white colouring — once so ex- 
quisite — ^had given place to an extreme pallor. She 

* Editor's Koti. — ^The next three lines aie soored ont in the 
mannsoript, and fhere Mre vajioiiB erasures throaghont the chapter. 
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was dressed very simply ; her hair was powdei^ ; she 
wore no jewellery, except a few rings which slipped 
about on fingers now too thin for them. 

** Ah, monsieur,^ she said to me, ^^ Count Fersen has 
told me how good a friend I have in you, and I regret 
my powerlessness the more since it prevents me from 
showing my appreciation otherwise than in mere words."" 

I assured her that all I desired was the opportunity 
of proving my zeal — for it almost shamed me that she 
should speak of "appreciation"" of services not yet 
performed. 

Fersen put before her the plans of escape, and gave 
her a letter from the King of Sweden, who was of 
opinion that, her position being desperate, she must be 
got out of it by desperate means; as, however great 
the danger she would have to confront, it would be less 
than that of abandoning her fate to the course of 
events. 

" He begs,"" continued Fersen, " that you will realise 
the imperative necessity of getting out of France, and 
that you will employ all your influence to convince 
the king.'" 

" Ah ! "" said she, " that will be the difficulty. My 
husband is not a coward, he has great passive courage — 
but he is shy, and distrusts himself. He shrinks from 
commanding, and dreads having to speak to an assem- 
blage of men, as you know. What can I do? 
Nothing — except stand or fall with him. Sometimes 
I feel the most absolute despair; but that is un- 
reasonable, and I seldom give way to it."" 

The mere thought of all she had suffered was misery 
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to Fersen, but he retained his usual self-command, 
and answered. 

" Your Majesty ought not to despair, for we hope 
yet to rouse Europe on your behalf; the Empress of 
Russia is very favourable ; so are the Kings of Prussia, 
Sardinia, and Norway. England has assured us of 
neutrality, and is more sympathetic than she appears to 
be. I am bidden to say that Sweden will sacrifice 
herself for you; you know the king'^s devotion; he 
commanded me to assure you that he is determined on 
your rescue.'^ 

" You must tell him of my friendship and gratitude,^ 
she said. Then, in a lower tone she continued, ** Now 
that you have come I feel that all will yet be well."" 
And with feminine irrelevance, she added, "Do you 
remember that masked ball at the Opera House — ages 
ago, when I was the Dauphiness, and when you knew 
me so little that I was able to talk to you for quite a 
long time without your recognising me? Do you 
remember?**' 

" I do indeed, madame,'' said Fersen, as gravely as 
though he were repeating the creed. 

"That was more than sixteen years ago!'' she 
murmured, " and then the world seemed charming, as 
it does when people are under twenty, and as light- 
hearted as children. If you had known what was to 
come you would have done well to avoid me ; think 
of all the anxiety and unhappiness that you would 
have been saved ! " 

"I would rather never have lived than never have 
known you," he replied, in a very low tone. 
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" Ah ! '** she exclaimed, " how unlike you are to all the 
other men who used to call themselves my friends, and 
profess to be ready to move heaven and earth for me, 
and who grew cold when the time came for deeds to 
take the place of words. You were always different — 
and I had the sense to feel that from the beginning.'" 

She drew a sharp breath as though something hurt 
her. Fersen was silent, but his eyes spoke for him. 

" You understand, M. de Beaumont,^ she said, " how 
it grieves me to think that I only bring danger and 
unhappiness to my best friends.'" 

" Madame,^ said I, " I trust that your Majesty has 
not so poor an opinion of human nature as to doubt 
that there are men who would count no price too 
heavy a one to pay for the honour of being your 
friends.'" 

" It is long since I have heard such sentiments,'' she 
said, with a faint smile ; ^^ but I indeed cannot doubt 
that there are disinterested people in the world — ^to-day 
I have such ample proof of it. You always could 
make charming speeches, monsieur; I noticed your 
readiness even in the days when I knew none but 
courtiers. Now I have grown used to a very different 
style of address '" — she turned to Fersen. " That horrible 
potion, who was with us when we were being brought 
back from Varennes, was most insolent. He boasted of 
knowing all about our escape, and told me that we had 
taken a hackney-coach close to the Tuileries, and that 

* it was driven by a Swede named ** He pretended 

not to remember your name, and said that no doubt I 
could tell him^'' 
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Fersen looked unutterable indignation. ^^What did 
your Majesty say to the creature ? "^ 

^' I said that I was not in the habit of knowing the 
names of hackney-coach drivers.^ 

She had seated herself, and now motioned to us to 
do likewise. 

"Do not stand, messieurs,"' she said; "after your 
journey you must be tired— far more tired than I am. 
I keep up better than I could have expected, considering 
the mental strain that is inevitable under the circum- 
stances. I have scarcely an instant to myself, between 
the people that I must see, and the letters I have to 
write, and the time I am with the children, who are 
now my sole happiness. When I am very tristey I take 
my little boy in my arms — and he consoles me, for the 
moment. He is very good, poor child.'*" 

Both Fersen cmd I tried to express our sympathy 
with all that she had gone through, but we could 
not say much, as is often the way when one feels 
deeply. 

It is strange how easy it is to make chivalrous 
speeches to people for whom one cares very little, and 
how difficult it is to say what one feels to the person 
one really adores. 

The queen's voice trembled as she thanked us — she 
included me, though I had done nothing. Her eyes 
met Fersen's, and in his face she read how he had 
suffered in his anxiety on her behalf. 

"You are not to torment yourself about me,'" she 
said ; " something tells me that we will yet be happy, 
and that idea sustains me. You must not let your mind 
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dwell on my present humiliation; U ne fcmt penser 
qu'a Vavenir^ And she smiled bravely. 

Tmning to me, she said, "There is one matter, 
monsieur, in which you can do me great service ; per- 
suade M. de Fersen to take a little care of himself. I 
have commanded him to do so, but it is the one wish 
of mine that he systematically ignores. He never con- 
siders himself at all, and takes no thought of his health 
or his career." 

Axel flushed a little, and protested that her kindness 
was far too great. 

^^ As to my prospects, madame, need I tell you that 
the only recompense I want is the satisfaction of being 
successful in my efibrts to serve you ? " 

I was delighted to learn that she appreciated him so 
well, for women do not always realise the full value of 
a devotion that shows itself in deeds, and is chary of 
words. If you want a woman to know that you adore 
her, it is advisable to tell her so at least once every ten 
days — as I had found to my cost. 

I assured the queen that I would try to teach Fersen 
to take care of himself, though I had a mental reserva- 
tion to the efiect that I would be attempting the 
impossible. I had seen too much of him to be able to 
forget that his heart, brain, and energy were so entirely 
devoted to her cause, that his own career had no more 
than a feather^s weight in the scale of his estimation. 

I could almost have smiled to think of the days 
when his ^^ lack of sensibility " was a common topic for 
discussion. The people who had remarked on his 
supposed coldness had now proved themselves too 
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sentimental to have any deep feelings ; whereas the dis- 
creet and cautious Fersen — ^who seldom paid compliments, 
who was rarely dazzled, and who was supposed to be 
the most impassive of men — was in reality living for an 
ideal, and quietly and deliberately sacrificing himself, 
to an extent that I should never have dreamt possible 
had I not known him. 

The queen told him about the various members of 
the Constitutional Ministry, and what was to be ex- 
pected from them. She specially talked of M. de 
Narbonne, and hence of the Swedish Ambassadress, 
who even then provoked my suppressed amusement. 
The worst of a sense of comedy is that it often obtrudes 
itself at wrong moments, that is my only complaint 
against it. 

I had heard Mme. de Stael express her opinion that 
Count Fersen would make a superb-looking statue, but 
that when regarded as a living man he was consider- 
ably less successful. The calm, cold faultlessness of his 
manner irritated her intensely ; and, with many gestures 
and much rhetoric, she proved to her own satisfaction 
that he had no more feeling than ah icicle. 

The blindness of a clever woman is sometimes very 
remarkable, and her estimate of Fersen struck me as 
ridiculous, though perhaps all that could be expected 
from the adorer of M. de Narbonne. . . . 

After a little further conversation about the plan for 
escape, the queen promised Fersen that he should have 
the king's answer if he would come at six p.m. next day. 

"I dare not stay here any longer now,'' she said, 
rising and holding out her hand to Axel. ^^ There are 
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a thousand things I want to say to you, but I must 
wait until to-morrow. It has been delightful to see 
you, and it is like les bona lAeux temps to be able to say, 
not adieu^ but a demain^'' 

She gave me her hand to kiss, saying, ^^Grood-bye, 
monsieur ; I shall never forget that you, who owed me 
no allegiance, were loyal when my own subjects had 
deserted me, fen suis bien touchee,'" 

I felt, like Burke, that ten thousand swords ought 
to have leapt from their scabbards to avenge even a 
look that threatened her with insult. She and Axel 
stood for a moment silently regarding each other ; she 
had blushed a little as she raised her eyes to his, but 
now she was agfdn very pale. His expression mingled 
the strength of a brave man with the tenderness of a 
woman ; he looked at her in a manner I cannot describe, 
with an adoration not fitful and passionate, but deep, 
calm, silent, immovable, and stronger than death. I 
do not wonder that she put her completest trust in 
him, it was the wisest thing she ever did. 

"... I must really leave you now,' she said at last, 
very reluctantly. " Take care of yourself — for my sake. 
Adieu, adieu once more.**' 

" Until to-morrow,'' said Axel, in a very low tone . . . 
and we left her . . . and went out the same way as that 
by which we had entered. 

And so I saw the Queen of France for the last 
time. • • « 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE KING^S REPLY, AND OUR RETURN JOURNEY 

THE results of Fersen^s interview with the king 
were not satisfactory. He said he would not 
attempt to escape ; that it would be folly, €uid, 
moreover, impossible, owing to the close watch that was 
kept upon them. All the promise that Fersen could 
obtain from his Majesty was that he would go to the 
woods on the approach of the allied armies, and allow 
himself to be guided by some smugglers to the place 
where he would be met by Royalist troops. 

In telling me this. Axel added, ^^ I think the truth 
is that he has scruples about the matter, having promised 
to stay. He is a very conscientious man.**^ And Axel 
sighed; conscientiousness was evidently not a virtue 
that appealed to him under the circumstances. 

The king said that he was not in a position to refuse 
any of the demands of the Revolutionists, and that we 
were not to be surprised by any concessions he might 
make. 

^^ I know,"^ continued his Majesty, *^ that I am called 
feeble and irresolute, but no one has ever been in such 
a position as mine. It is true that I lost the opportune 
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moment ; it was July 14, I ought to have gone then, 
but you must remember that monsieur himself entreated 
me to stay, and the Marechal de Broglie said, ^ We can 
go to Metz certainly, but what is to be done when we 
get there?' I lost the opportunity, and it has not 
come again.*" 

The gods themselves cannot help a man who loses 
opportunities, and Louis XVI., whether from sh3mess, 
indolence, stupidity, or conscientiousness, invariably 
did the wrong thing. I believe, too, that he always 
meant well — need I say more ? I would rather people 
assailed me with vituperation and invective, and made 
the most savage onslaughts on my character and attain- 
ments, than that they said I meant well; one never 
uses those two seemingly kind and simple words except 
with regard to a person who is the most lamentable and 
pitiable blunderer, or the most exaperating bore. 

We could have returned at once to Brussels; but, 
having given out that we were messengers, Fersen 
thought it was wise to go to Tours to divert suspicion, 
and we returned to Paris via Fontainebleau on the 19th, 
arriving at six in the evening. 

We went straight to our hotel, the keeper of which 
was a rabid demagogue, who treated us to much re- 
publican rant, but was otherwise civil and obliging, 
and entirely unsuspicious. 

He talked of " TAutrichienne,'' and repeated all sorts 
of absurd calumnies ; but Fersen's face never moved a 
muscle — not even when the man referred to the flight 
of '^Monsieur et Mme. Capet "" (as he called their 
Majesties). 
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Though I was prepared for anything, I admit I felt 
extremely uncomfortable when mine host remarked that 
" If Count Fersen ever ventured into Paris he would be 
torn in pieces" for his share in the king's attempted 
escape. (It was not to be at the hands of a Parisian 
mob that this fate was reserved for Axel.) 

Fersen listened impassively, with an eir of polite 
interest, to this very stfiui;ling statement, shrugged, and 
amiably assented. His false moustache made a irreat 
difference in his appearance, as his mouth was orof 
his most characteristic features. I am somewhat critical 
about mouths, and his was one of the few which I 
genuinely admired. A perfect mouth is very rare, in 
man or woman; even Marie Antoinette'^s mouth was 
not faultless — though I should not have dared to say 
so to Axel — and I sometimes wonder if even Helen of 
Troy would have satisfied me in that respect. 

But I am digressing. Fersen sent Goguelat to 
inquire if the king had any further orders for him, and 
a message came requesting him to come and take leave 
of their Majesties; this, I think, was what he had 
hoped. Despite his failure to procure the king^s con- 
sent, despite trouble, anxiety, danger, strain, and weari- 
ness, I think he was unreasonably happy at seeing the 
queen, though it must have been a painful sort of 
happiness. 

He left the hotel at six o^clock, after making arrange- 
ments about our departure, and having told me to meet 
him in the square outside the chateau at 10.30. 

I killed time by going to what used to be the 
Thidtre du Palais RoycH^ but since the flight to 
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Varennes the word ^^ royal '" had been effaced from the 
doors and from all the play-bills. The performance 
was a bombastic and ridiculous tragedy, in which the 
fiu;tors were supposed to be ancient Romans. I cannot 
say I enjoyed it, but I was careful to vigorously applaud 
all Republican speeches and to appear charmed when 
I was the most disgusted. 

The man sitting next me was a detestably dirty 
creature, with a shock of uncombed hair, a face of the 
baboon type, and huge misshapen hands with claw- 
like nails. A more revolting-looking animal I never 
encountered, but so well did I dissemble that he entered 
into conversation with me and called me his brother. 
I always interpret things in as complimentary a manner 
as possible, and — though I could hardly bring myself to 
feel fraternal — I am proud of the manner in which I 
conducted myself towards this brute, especially as all 
the time I was at heart most horribly tri^e at the 
thought that the last time I had been in this theatre 
was when I sat beside I^y Betty in the English 
ambassador's box. 

I was a little late to arrive at the square by the 
Tuileries, for though I know Paris fairly well, I con- 
trived to lose my way, the place was all so changed. 

It was a fine moonlight night— clear and cold. Axel 
was waiting for me, with the Baron de Goguelat, and 
together we returned to the hotel. Goguelat was evi- 
dently excited ; though he strove to appear serene and 
indifferent, one could tell that it was all he could do to 
keep himself under control. 

Fersen was rigidly calm ; it may have been the moon- 
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light that made him seem so very pale ; he was certainly 
characteristically composed and self-possessed, but his 
eyes shone as they had shone long ago on that day at 
Petit Trianon when the queen sang — 

" Ah quejeffu hien in$pir4'e 
Quandje wms repu dans ma eour** 

At one o^clock on the morning of Wednesday, the 
22nd, we started for Brussels in a carriage drawn by 
three good horses, which went at a brisk pace. At 
2.80 we passed through Senlis without any difficulties ; 
at Pont St. Mazence we were alarmed to see some 
National Guards, who, however, did not molest us, and 
at 8.80 we arrived at Goumai, where we breakfasted. 
We were delayed there by a heavy snowstorm, and 
then had to proceed slowly ; the roads were so bad that 
it was seven at night before we reached Bonavy, only 
about sixty miles distant. Tired and cold, we supped 
badly, and could procure no better accommodation 
than a wretched little room belonging to a carter. We 
wrapped ourselves in our cloaks, and lay down, and in 
a few minutes I was sound asleep. 

When I awoke it took me a moment or two to realise 
where I was. I hcul been dreaming of Castle Beaumont, 
and opened my eyes to find myself in the carter^s hut. 
The squalor of the room was disguised by the darkness 
which was such that I could only just discern Fersen's 
figure standing beside me. 

" What are you doing ? '^ I murmured drowsily. " It 
can't be long after midnight.**' 

" It is nearly five o'clock,*" he responded ; " and we 
start in half an hour " — which accordingly we did. 
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The roads were atrocious. In all the journeys I have 
taken I was never more shaken and jolted than on this 
occasion ; and the day was bitterly cold ; my thick 
cloak might have been made of gossamer for all the 
warmth it gave me. 

I like danger, but I detest discomfort ; the former is 
exhilarating, the latter depressing in the exitreme, and 
we were already melancholy enough ! 

Fersen looked as though he had not slept, and when 
I interrogated him he admitted that he had been awake 
most of the night, thinking of all that had happened, 
and trying to devise solutions for the innumei-able 
difficult problems presented by the affairs of the King 
of Prance, He said " the king," but I have no doubt 
it was the queen whose sorrows would not let him sleep. 

On arriving at Cambrai we were delayed an hour and 
a half; the postilions said the roads were too bad for 
it to be possible to proceed, and the post-master 
assured us that they were within their rights, and that 
he could not force them to obey us. At last we found 
one more enterprising than the others, who on account 
of the lightness of our carriage consented to drive us 
on our way, and we quitted the town by the gate of 

IS so worn out with mental and bodily 
, despite the cold and the jolting, he fell 
sheer exhaustion. I was growing drowsy 
just as I had closed my eyes, I was roused 
en jerk with which the carriage stopped, 
ared at the window, and a disagreeable- 
1 roughly demanded our passport. I 
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produced it at once; he scrutinised it, frowned, and 
grunted ; stared at me and at Fersen, who had not 
awakened. Could it be that he had seen Fersen some- 
where before, and recognised him ? I felt apprehensive 
of all sorts of horrors when I saw the gaze that he 
directed at Axel, whose fine features, by-the-bye, were 
independent of colour, and looked handsome, even when 
pale and haggard; I hoped he would not wake, for 
did this man suspect who he was, all would probably 
be lost if he opened his eyes ; as it was he might escape 
recognition. 

^^The passport is worthless,^ said the dreaded 
functionary. 

" What^s wrong with it ? '' I demanded. 

" It is written de par le roi, whereas it ought to be 
de par le loiy the law is above the king. Moreover, it 
has no personal description, so how am I to know that 
you are the people intended ? '^ 

To be stopped like this at a village of not more than 
a dozen houses seemed absurd, and it was important 
to our safety that we should not be delayed. 

« It is the minister's passport," said I, in my most 
high-handed tones ; ^* he knows how it ought to be, 
and wouldn^t have given it to us if it had not been 
correct.'^ 

The man shook his head. ^' It is not on the pattern 
we have,^ he growled, "and so it is no good.'^ 

I swore at him, and my repertoire of forcible French 
is extensive, but he remained unmoved. What I 
should have done I do not know, had not the postilion 
interposed. 
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^^Don^t you see, sir, that these gentlemen are 
messengers ? You have no right to stop them.*" 

^^ Assuredly we are messengers,^ I hastened to say, 
employing an amiable voice as my anger had been 
ineffectual. ^^ We are Swedish messengers ; that is in 
the passport.**^ 

The idiot had not discovered that, and the more 
polite I grew the more he waxed insolent. 

To be delayed after we had gone so far and were 
beginning to feel safe, was exasperating, and moreover 
might lead to our arrest. I felt helpless ; how was I 
to convince this man ? 

After examining the passport he evidently came to 
the conclusion that it was all right, for he giiifily 
said — 

"You can go, but much good it will do you, for 
you^re certain to have to give an account of yourselves 
at Marchiennes.'^ 

We drove ahead, and Fersen opened his eyes. "I 
was not asleep,^ said he ; ^^ I woke when the carriage 
stopped, but I thought it was just as well to remain 
quiet. For a moment I feared we should be discovered.'' 

At the gates of M archiennes we were challenged by 
a grey-vested sentinel. The officer to whom he referred 
us was, however, a rather amiable-looking man in a 
shabby brown coat, who, on being shown our passport, 
gave no trouble. 

Before arriving at Orchies we were again stopped, 
this time at a " National barrier '^ set up to prevent 
money being taken out of France. To our great relief 
we were civilly treated, and not searched. 
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At last we crossed the frontier, and arrived in Belgian 
territory once more. 

We looked at each other, and threw away the tri- 
coloured cockades which we had assumed for safety''s 
sake. 

At four oVlock we arrived at Toumai, and had a 
good dinner there, at the inn where we had slept on 
our way to Paris. 

*' I suppose we are very fortunate to come back alive,'' 
remarked Person ; but he did not look particularly in 
love with life. 

We talked little ; we had both long passed the stage 
when conversation is necessary to companionship. 

At 5.30 we set out once more, after having warmed 
ourselves at a huge fire. The cold was bitter £uid of 
that piercing kind which seems to penetrate to one's 
very bones ; it grew more and more intense as the 
hours slowly passed. 

" The only thing that will really thaw us would be 
a descent to the lower regions," said I at last. " I have 
almost forgotten what it feels like to be warm, so at 
present the realm of unquenchable flames seems 
positively attractive, not to say luxurious." 

Persen sleepily assented, and I meandered on. 

" I would certainly try the experiment if I could be 
sure of returning to this world as soon as I weaiied of 
His Diabolical Majesty's domains, and if I could be 
positive that my eyebrows and eyelashes would not get 
singed. ... Is it not almost impossible to realise the 
idea of eternal punishment.^ One's soul must be a 
valuable commodity if the Devil is so ready to give 

N 
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great things in exchange for it ; would one sign it away, 
I wonder, if one believed in the penalty ? " 

" Perhaps," said Axel, who was always tolerant of my 
nonsense ; " some men are ready to swear to eternity, 
but don't like to be tied down to twelve o'clock to- 
morrow morning ; on the same principle they might feel 
equal to facing everlasting torment, but not to struggling 
through their present difficulties. There would be the 
Devil's chance." 

" A modem man, I fear, would not be sufficiently in 
earnest to sign away his soul in exchange for his heart's 
desire." 

" Not unless he held to the comfortable unbelief of 
some of our French acquaintances," said F^sen ; and 
we lapsed into silence again. 

The night grew colder and colder; the creaking of 
the wheels and the constant rattling and jolting of our 
carriage rendered sleep almost an impossibility — so the 
time dragged wearily on. Our interview with the queen 
seemed to have taken place so long ago as to be cmcient 
history. I divided my life into two portions— the first 
and briefer was of thirty-six years' duration ; the latter, 
and by far the longer, was an immeasurable and inter- 
minable period spent in poet-chaises, characterised by 
~_^«i- j..»-~»^„.. „f spirit on my part, and by groaning 
ling on the part of the vehicle. The 
>f measuring time — by minutes, hours, 
ipeared to me entirely disproportionate 

nt and abstracted. His feelings, I 
ve been of a complex nature; both 
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as a lover and a diplomatist he had more than enough 
to occupy his heart and brain. The difficult problems 
that beset him, the intense anxiety that never left him, 
the hope and fear between which he alternated, the 
memories of the past, the plans df the future, and the 
glamour of the queen^s sad smile, surely all these were 
well fitted to plunge him into abstraction. . . . 

We arrived in Brussels at four o^clock on the morning 
of Friday, February 24. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

ANXIETY AND SUSFENSE 

TALKING of Leopold of Austria, the Comte 
d'Allonville queried of the Prince de Cond^ — 
"What will the brother do if th^ kill 
the sister ? " 

" Maybe he will venture to wear mourning for her," 
was the resiponse ; and to quote the question and 
answer relieves me of the necessity of describing what 
was now obviously the emperor's attitude with regard 
to the affairs of Prance. 

Baron de Taube wrote to Asel : " I have told you 
several times that we were duped. by the emperor. . . . 
He wanted to mediate between the king, queen, and 
Assembly, to rule France through the medium of the 
latter, to dismember it, and to keep up anarchy in 
that unhappy country. His own sister ^ould be the 
first victim of this accursed Florentine if he saw any 
advantage to be gained by it." 

On the evening of March 8, the bishop called on 
Fersen to inform him of Leopold's sudden death, which 
had just been made known in rather a peculiar way. 
It had been announced by an actor on the stage at 
the theatre; the play had been interrupted, and the 
ISO 
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audience had gone their different ways spreading the 
news, which failed to meet with any regret. 

^^ So the emperor is dead ; well, that is a good thing,^ 
said one of my French acquaintances. The question 
as to whether he had been poisoned gave people some- 
thing to discuss, but did not greatly interest me. It 
was supposed by the emigrants that the Jacobins were 
responsible, and had compassed the emperor^s death for 
fear he should come to his sister^s rescue ; but this, I 
think, was nonsense, though it was generally credited 
in Brussels. 

However, whether by the hand of God or the malice 
of man, there was now an important figure removed 
from the political chess-board ; but whether his successor 
would be an improvement upon him remained to be seen. 

Fersen and I cherished all manner of hopes, which 
were one by one dispelled during the miserable period 
which followed. 

Fersen said that the Archduke Francis had often 
blamed the vacillating conduct of his father, the late 
emperor, and we made sure that help would come 
from him. 

Having secured promises from the Courts of Peters- 
bourg, Stockholm, and Madrid, and counting on assist- 
ance from the King of Prussia, it was perhaps not 
surprising that Axel should have been supported by 
delusive hopes. 

I detest melfiuicholy reminiscences, and long-drawn 
descriptions of disappointments, so, though I have 
material enough to fill a whole volume, I will compress 
the events of those two detestable years (179S and 
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" No,^ said Axel, " I don't exactly believe in it, but 
it is the kind of thing that haunts one at a time like 
this. I have he€u*d the king tell the story .^ He paused 
and became abstracted. Then, after a long silence, he 
said, ^^ If he is between life and death, and if he believes 
in it "^ — the rest was left to my imagination. 
« « « « « 

On April 12 — ^some fourteen days later — Fersen came 
into my room with a letter in his hand. His expression 
brought back to me the night at Arlon, when he had 
said, " Tout est manqui^ etje suis au des^spoir.'" This 
time he said, ^^ Le roi est injort^ and handed me the 
letter, which told how the king had died on March 
S9, towards midnight, after lingering a fortnight in 
agony. . . . 

And so the Queen of France lost an enthusiastic ally 
and a chivalrous champion, and Fersen a powerful 
ftiend. . . . 

War, which King Gustavus had so ardently desired, 
broke out after his death. Axel was delighted, for he 
was firmly of opinion that nothing but the armed 
intervention of Europe would restore to its rightful 
authority the monarchy of France. 

At this time there was an elaborate correspondence 
between the queen and Fersen, and they took all sorts 
of precautions so that their letters, even if intercepted, 
should be totally incomprehensible except to each other. 
Her Majesty dictated to M. de Goguelat business letters 
which he was supposed to send to an imaginary M. Rig- 
non ; and, under cover of such matters as the Boscaris 
bankruptcy, and advice as to the buying of confiscated 
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church property, she conveyed the real news in a cryptic 
manner arranged with Fersen, who had the key. 

News of the attack on the Tuileries plunged us into 
a state of horror and stimulated Fersen to make fresh 
efforts to spur on the Powers. The details we received 
from the Swedish Charge d" Affaires in Paris were suffi- 
ciently harrowing: that the palace had been invaded 
by a crowd of some 50,000 canaille^ brandishing pikes 
and threatening to kill the king and queen, who had 
confronted the scoundrels with calm courage. 

I remember part of a letter from the queen to Axel 
referring to these incidents. She said the 20th had 
been an awful day, but that the king had shown firm- 
ness and strength, which had temporarily made a good 
impression. Courage, she said, would always make itself 
felt, but no doubt the danger might be renewed any 
moment, and so she entreated Axel to hasten the 
promised deliverance. She commanded him not to tor- 
ment himself about her, and to be sure and take care of 
himself; but, while she wrote that, she must have known 
that he could not help disobe3ang, in so far as, under 
the circumstances, mental torment was inevitable. 

However, the war prospects seemed to promise very 
favourably. It was arranged that the Duke of Bruns- 
wick was to march straight upon Paris, leaving the 
combined forces on the frontier, to prevent the troops 
that were there from fighting elsewhere and opposing 
his operations. But the Duke of Brunswick^s manifesto, 
which was intended to terrify the Parisians, infuriated 
them instead, and it was in vain that Louis XVI. 
denied all knowledge of the foreigners!* intentions. 
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The following extracts from my diary show the course 
of events : — 

" Monday^ Aug, 13. — News from Paris, that on 
Thursday morning the Tuileries was attacked. Eight 
pieces of cannon were fired on it, and the fighting lasted 
till after one o'clock. Many were killed. 

" Friday^ 17. — ^The king and queen are imprisoned 
in the Temple ; the children and Mesdames de Lam- 
balle suid de Tourzel are shut up with them. 

" Tuesday^ 21. — ^The Bishop of Pamiers has arrived 
from England with letters from the Duke of Dorset to 
Axel. He has interviewed Pitt, as arranged, and finds 
him inclined to be favourable, but thinks that his mind 
is so engrossed in the difficulties of his own position 
that he has little attention to spare, and no inclination 
to embroil himself more than is necessary in the affairs 
of France. 

" Lafayette, having fled from Paris, has been arrested 
at Rochfort. I wonder what will become of him. I 
cannot pretend to wish him well, as I have always dis- 
liked him. He has great pretensions and ordinary 
capabilities, and is the kind of man who mistakes 
notoriety for glory, and a compliment for immortality. 
He never liked the Court, for he was ill at ease there, 
and that I imagine was why he became so enamoured 
of * liberty .■* 

" The foreign ambassadors have left France."" 

Day by day the entries in my journal grow more 
depressing. I detail all the horrors then taking place 
in Paris, and write of Fersen's constant fears for the 
queen^s safety, and of his untiring efforts to rouse Europe 
to come to her rescue. Holding all the threads of the 
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correspondence, and being the centre of all the negotia- 
tions on behalf of the King and Queen of France, his 
position was one of ceaseless strain and anxiety, and of 
continual struggle against despair. 

On September 6 we heard of Mme. de Lamballe^s 
murder, and how the king had been forced to look at 
her head on the end of a pike, while they had said to 
him, " There may be a counter-revolution, but you shall 
not enjoy it; this is the fate that awaits you."" 

Fersen's fears were doubled, and even M. de Mercy 
was roused to violence of speech, and proclaimed that 
fire must be set to the four comers of Paris. 

" That is all very well,*^ said I, when Axel repeated 
it to me, " but it is first necessary to reach those four 
comers ; "" and we seemed farther away from them than 
ever, for the Prussians were a long way off, Dumouriez 
was in an unassailable position, and the Duke of Bruns- 
wick was beating a hasty and ignominious retreat. 

Each day we seemed to hear of some fresh misfortune, 
and as Dumouriez appeared bent on conquering Belgium, 
the danger drew near to Brussels. 

M. de Mercy changed his tone, and said to Fersen 
that all the European sovereigns ought to combine and 
take vigorous measures ; that it was time not to nego- 
tiate, but to fight. We thought it rather late in the day 
for this to dawn upon him. News of insurrection in 
Antwerp confirmed our opinion that Brussels was no 
longer a safe centre of correspondence, and we decided 
to move our head-quarters to Dusseldorf, but to go 
first to Aix-la-Chapelle. I went on ahead, with some 
important papers ; Pierre, my valet, and our luggage, 



i 
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Fersen, Colonel Crauford, and M . de Simolin following 
with their servants on November 9. 

It was a horrible journey, for every one was fl3dng 
from Brussels and confusion reigned. There were not 
nearly enough carriages, and we even saw women of the 
upper class going on foot ; one, I remember, was carry- 
ing a child, and another a small bundle. 

Axel wished he could have had a hundred carriages 
to place at the disposal of all these poor emigries. 

We did not fly too early. On November 16 we 
heard from Lord Elgin (who was returning to London) 
that the French were in possession of Brussels. 

We had only been in Dusseldorf a few days when we 
received the news of the death of Louis XVI. ; the 
Archbishop of Tours came, at 6.30, on Sunday even- 
ing, January 27, to give Fersen all the details. To a 
certain degree we had been prepared for it, and yet it 
was a shock, and forced us to realise most overpower- 
ingly how desperate was the queen's position. 

Those were miserable days. 

« « • » « 

The French emigrants did not appear deeply impressed 
by the news of their king^s death ; some even went to 
the play and the concert, much to Fersen^s indignation. 

His anxiety about the queen was only equalled by 
his increased perplexity as to how she could be rescued. 
Night after night we sat up into the small hours of the 
morning, discussing innumerable projects for her release, 
and dismissing each as impossible. 

I suggested, ^^ A simple step for the Emperor Francis 
to take would be to claim the queen.'*^ 
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" I had thought of that,'" said Fersen ; " but it is 
less simple than it sounds. Might it not bring about 
discussions as regards her trial ? It might even cause 
her condemnation. You know the popular hatred of 
Austria ; if the emperor claimed her he would furnish 
her enemies with a cry of which they would instantly 
avail themselves, representing her as a foreigner and the 
accomphce of the king in the crimes imputed to hioi. 

" I suppose," said I, " there is no use trying to win 
over Santerre and Laclos and Dumouriez by money and 
promises ? And what about the Due d'Orl^ans ? He 
is the greatest scoundrel unhung ; but scoundrels are 
useful sometimes." 

" No," said Fersen, decisively ; " we must steer dear 
of the duke whatever happens, for his dulness and 
incapability are on a par with his poltroonery and 
rascality. He detests the queen, and was, I believe, 
the originator of some of the worst calumnies against 

her. Even as early as '80 

He left the sentence unfinished, but I was well aware 

of what must be in his mind, for I had not forgotten 

the whispered rumour in the year '80, that the duke 

had made love to her Majesty and been scorned, nor 

ies he had vindictively spread regarding the 

er friendship with Fersen. 

looked back and thought of those days at 

.sel, I conjectured, was looking forward, and 

ung but worse dangers and difficulties ahead. 

t the sort of man to plunge impetuously into 

aking and then go through with it because 

ipossible to draw back ; his courage and 
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devotion were of a far higher order — not wild and 
stormy, but calm and deliberate. With a vivid realisa- 
tion of future suffering, founded on past experience, 
he would face the worst that destiny could offer, doing 
in cold blood, and after mature deliberation, that which 
most men could only do under the influence of intense 
excitement and flaming passion. 

As time went on we began to be weighed down by 
a feeling of hopelessness ; I fought in vain against the 
blackest depression, and even Fersen said he feared 
that at present we could only serve the queen by doing 
nothing for her ; " and that," he added, " is the con- 
clusion I have done my best to avoid, for it is dreadful 
to have to limit one''s zeal to inaction." 

When I was in so miserable a mood that I would 
have eagerly snatched at the slightest pretext for hope- 
fulness, we learnt that a man we despised was to come 
to the help of the cause we had at heart. Dumouriez 
was to turn his troops against the Convention, and, 
with the Prince of Coburg, was to march upon Paris 
and restore the monarchy. Fersen immediately de- 
spatched a courier to carry the news to Sweden. From 
the days of Caesar downwards, men have always been 
ready to believe that which they greatly desire ; Fersen 
and I were overjoyed, and our imaginations flew on 
apace, picturing little Louis XVII. as king, with Marie 
Antoinette to guide him, punishing his father^s enemies 
and avenging outraged royalty. 

We heard from the Mar6chal de Brogli that 
Dumouriez was to attack Paris with 50,000 men (all 
of whom had mounted the white cockade), and that 
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the Prince of Coburg was remaining on the frontier 
ready to support him. Then Reutersvaerd brought a 
letter from the Duke of Sudermania appointing Fersen 
ambassador to Louis XVII., and talking of crushing 
" that impious sect whose execrable principles threat- 
ened to infect the world with universal barbarism.'*' 

Looking back and considering the matter in the 
light of subsequent events, and in connection with what 
was then happening in Paris, it seems extraordinary 
that we could have been so far misled by false hopes. 

We were extremely optimistic, and told ourselves and 
each other that Fortune's wheel had tinned at last. 

" I am only sorry,'' said Fersen, " that the instru- 
ment is not a better one ; Dumouriez is a vain and 
covetous knave, and the obligation the queen will 
incur to him may be very embarrassing." 

It was scarcely an hour after he had expressed this 
opinion that the bishop was aimounced, and in a sen- 
tence notified the complete overthrow of all our hopes. 

Dumouriez had tried to keep to his agreement, but his 
troops had revolted, he had been ignominiously forced 
to fly, and had crossed the frontier with a few officers. 

Our consternation was as great as our joy had been, 
and Fersen's fears for the queen multiplied faster than 
ever ; but, as a forlorn hope, he clung to the idea that 
the French army, deprived of its chief, must be in such 
a state of disorganization as to be useless to the 
Republic, and that a country torn with anarchy could 
not be in a position to resist the powers of Europe : 
" Fere libenter homines quod volunt credunt,'^ 

Shortly afterwards Fersen interviewed Dumouriez at 
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Aix-la-Chapelle, and told me that in everything he 
considered him a typical Frenchman — " Vain, feather- 
headed, and self-confident ; clever, but entirely lacking 
in judgment. The failure of his plan was mainly due 
to his excess of confidence in his own influence over the 
army.*" He obviously had the greatest contempt for 
Dumouriez^s character, and, needless to say, the French 
geneiaPs versatility was no recommendation ; courtier 
before 1789, constitutioncdist under the first Assembly, 
Girondin under the second, and Jacobin under the 
Republic, it is not surprising that we could not believe 
his royalism to be disinterested. . 

Nothing that we planned succeeded ; and this I think 
was because the people who ought to have been 
enemies to the Revolution were indirectly its allies; 
and that, though the foreign powers made a show of 
disapproval, it was nothing more than a pretence and 
a cover for the secret satisfaction they felt at events by 
which they thought to profit. Apparently there was 
very little esprit de corps among the roydty of Europe ; 
even Fersen had to admit this, and there could be no 
more humiliating €uid depressing confession for a man of 
his opinions and training. 

News from Paris grew worse and worse ; all Fersen^s 
attempts were doomed to be futile, as is only to be 
expected when a man fights single-handed against 
destiny. For a long time he refused to despair, and 
then at last came a time when he could no longer 
deceive himself. It was the conduct of M. de Mercy 
that emphasised the hopelessness of the position. He 
said to the Baron de Breteuil he believed that nothing 
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could save the queen, and he showed doubts as to 
whether the powers— €ven Austria — really desired her 
freedom. He concluded by saying — 

** If the queen were on the scaffold, I regret to tell 
you that even such an atrocity could not stop the 
Powers or change their march.'' 

The queen was parted from the little king and trans- 
ferred to the Conciergerie, and was shortly to appear 
before the Revolutionary tribunal. The end was very 
near, and still Axel made desperate efforts to baffle the 
fates — ^attempts which he instinctively knew to be useless. 

We lived in a state of ceaseless strain and tension, 
and I know of nothing more exhausting; one grows 
almost too weary to have strength to feel anything. 

On the night of October 2, I remember I was ex- 
cessively tired, so much so that I had not the energy 
to go to bed, but lounged in an armchair by the 
fire, with my arms folded and my eyes closed, while 
Axel sat at the table writing. After some time I fell 
asleep, and I dreamt of the queen. She was so pale, so 
thin, so altered as to be scarcely recognisable, and yet 
I knew she was the queen, for her voice was unchcmged. 

" I am to die very soon,'' she said ; " and I am glad. 
It will be a relief." 

She smiled a heart-broken smile, which made me feel 
even more wretchedly triste than if she had wept. 

" I was mistaken," she said, " when I told Axel that 
courage would win in the end, and that we would yet 
be happy. I could die easily did I not know that all 
his life he will torment himself for having failed to 
save me. Ever since he has known me I have made 
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him suffer, he has sacrificed everything for me ; he has 
never thought of himself at all — and this is the end/' 

Her voice died away, a mist came before my eyes — 
and then I found myself looking no longer at the 
queen, but at Lady Betty. Not a brilliant, sparkling 
girlish Betty, but a beautiful stately woman, with a 
grave face and sorrowful eyes. I stretched out my 
hands to her, and awoke. 

It was bitterly cold ; the fire had gone out, but the 
light was burning steadily. Fersen was stiU writing ; 
he looked very white and exhausted. After a few 
minutes he laid his pen aside. Taking a miniature 
from a breast-pocket, he looked at it so long and 
earnestly that I knew it must be the queen'^s portrait 
which she had given him long ago. Then he put it 
back, and covered his eyes with his hand. 

He leant forward, so that his face was hidden from 
me, but I could hear a catch in his breath, as though 
he were struggling with the most acute pain. 

It must have been at least an hour later that he 
lifted his head. I shivered at the sight of the dumb 
despair in his eyes — even now I cannot think of it 
without horror. How is it that I who love comedy 
should have been embroiled in the greatest tragedy of 
the age? 

" For God's sake. Axel,*" said I, desperately, " don't 
look like that ! '^ 

He looked at me with a dazed expression. He had 
forgotten that I was there. 

^^Mon cher ami^ he said, in a tone I shall never 
forget, **' I fear there is no hope of saving her." 

o 



CHAPTER XIX 

DESPAIR 

ON Sunday, October 6, Fersen went to the 
prison— Saint Elizabeth — ^to see Drouet, the 
postmaster, who had recognised the king and 
given the alarm at Varennes, and but for whom the 
royal family would have been saved. 

The fellow was captured at Maubeuge when trying 
to escape with an escort of a hundred dragoons. 

I had no curiosity to see him. I felt certain he would 
irritate and disgust me, and the sight of him could not 
fail to produce a train of the most miserable and 
exasperating thoughts. 

Fersen, however, was anxious to question him in the 
forlorn hope of hearing news that might be of use 
to us. 

Drouet was a tall man, about thirty-four, who 
carried his fetters as though they were no weight at all, 
and who, as Axel said, would have been good-looking 
were he not such a wretch that one thought him 
hideous. 

He was a person of very little education and less 

manners, of loud i*asping voice, and an aggressiveness 
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which seemed still more aggressive in contrast to 
Fersen's unconscious air de grand seigneur. 

However much these low people assert themselves, 
and even when the caprice of Fate gives them the best 
cards, they are, I believe, all the time uncomfortably 
conscious of their own inferiority. I suppose that is 
how they become so blustering and declamatory in 
their efforts to be impressive. 

Drouet talked in the style usual with this type of 
person. I did not record what he said, but remember 
his stating that he had voted for the king'^s death 
because he considered it necessary ^^ comme ceUe de Jesus 
Christ^ and that all he had done he would do again if 
need be. 

The Abb^ de Limon and M. de FitzJames helped to 
cross-question him and an officer captured at the same 
time. 

Fersen stood with his back to the light, wasted as 
few words as possible, and W€ts stony in manner ; even 
when both Drouet and the officer had the effrontery to 
assure him that " Mme. Capet *" was very well treated, 
had all she wished, and was in no danger, he did not 
comment. 

Could Mme. de Stael have witnessed the interview, 
she would doubtless have reiterated her usual observa- 
tions as to his icy coldness of temperament, and his 
absolute insensibility and passionlessness. I should 
have said that his nerves were strained almost to 
snapping, and that to see and speak to this Drouet — 
Fate^s instrument for the frustration of all his hopes — 
was an almost unbearable test, even of his remarkable 
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self-control. Still, though I imagined I hod some idea 
of how be must be feeliog, I was not prepared for him 
to speak as be did when he was alone with me. 

" The scoundreb ! "" he excliumed, in a low, fierce 
tone. " How they lie ! To say that she has all she wants 
and is well treated — Mon Dteu ! Only this morning I 
heard of an Englishman who paid twenty-five louis to 
have a look at her, and, on the pretext of carrying a 
jug of water, was let into her prison. It is an mider- 
ground cell, with nothing in it but a bed, a table, and 
a chair, all of the poorest description. She wfis very 
badly dressed, and seated at the table with her head 
bidden in her bands. She did not raise her head or 
look at him, and he said nothing." 

AxeVs voice was painfully eloquent of the dreariest 
despair, and I had do words, no shred of comfort for 
him ; how could I expect him to listen to consolation 
in which I did not myself believe ? 

" If it were not for that accursed Drouet she would 
have escaped all her worst sufferings; she would be 
safe and well at this moment Think of it ! No — 
don^t think of it ; it is almost too maddening to be 
endured." 

Thp norQQy in bis voicc Went to my heart, but there 
ing I could say. I hated myself for my 
1 1 could see be was in a desperate mood, and 
id to speak. 

very white and bis eyes blazed as he said, 
have killed that man ; I longed to strike oS" 
and band him his sword to defend himself, 
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^^I trust you would not do him such an honour,^ 
said I. 

^^ To kill him now, as matters stand, would do the 
queen no good, €md yet for the time being I felt so 
savage that it would have given me the greatest satis- 
faction to do so, or I imagined that it would. The 
sight of the creature put me into such a fury that I 
could scarcely hold it in, but I did not want FitzJames 
and the Abb6 to see that I was blind, mad, on fire 
with rage.^ 

^^ I knew you were making a fearful effort,^ said I, 
^ but they wouldn'^t understand that ! I expect they 
are already discussing your lack of sensibility ; and that 
damned Drouet no doubt supposes you to be made of 
stone or ice.'' 

Fersen was looking into space, and I don't know if 
he noticed what I said — nothing that any one says is 
of much use or interest when one gets to a certain stage 
of despair — and he left me and went to fight it out 
in solitude. 

He knew that, bad as things were, the worst was 
still to come. His dread, fear and horror must have 
kept him in a state of ceaseless anguish, and its 
suffering left its mark on his face, the more so, I 
think, because he made such a tremendous struggle 
against despair. 

« « « * • 

I am extraordinarily and unreasonably elastic, and, 
as the reaction after an attack of hopelessness, would 
get absurd fits of optimism, when it seemed to me 
that the queen's life could not really be in such danger 
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as Axel thought, and my imagmation pictured the time 
when she would he free once more. So strongly did 
these false hopes take hold of me that I persuaded 
myself — Heaven knows how — that she would be 
spared. 

I was under the influence of this madness when, on 
October SO, I went out for a stroll, and met FitzJames, 
who told me of her death. 

My first conscious thought Was that the news would 
break Fersen^s heart. For myself, I was aghast 
beyond all words ; I had not really expected that they 
would take her life ; I had refused to admit such a 
hideous probability, even though I feared it. The 
greatest brutality and the most fiendish cruelty, I had 
argued, must have its limits. They had deprived her 
of everything ; she was a queen, and they had dethroned 
her ; she was a wife, and they had killed her husband ; 
she was a mother, and they had taken her children 
from her, and they had heaped her with obloquy, insult, 
and humiliation. What more could they do ? I had 
been fool enough to think that' even they would not 
murder the queen. 

My thoughts flew back to the days at Versailles, 
when I had first seen her — lovely, animated, and light- 
hearted, with the most delightful of smiles, and a 
charming air of irresistible gaiety. 

I thought of the day at Trianon, when she had 
betrayed herself by the manner in which she sang 



** Ah que Je fu$ bim in$pir4ii 
Quandje voub reftu dans ma eowr /" 
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I thought of October 6, and of the beautiful pale, 
proud face, and fair, disordered hair, and those sor- 
rowful eyes which made me feel ready to die for her 
sake. 

Then I saw her as she had been during that last 
interview at the Tuileries — white and worn, imprisoned, 
uncrowned, and yet even queenUer than when she had 
sparkled as the centre of the most brilliant court in 
Europe. 

And now she was dead . . . and I must tell Fersen/ 

It was better that he should hear it from me than 
from any one else, and yet I dared not tell him. Never 
till that moment did I realise the depth of my own 
moral cowardice. A breathless terror took possession 
of me, treading under foot and fien^ely trampling on 
my will, my reason and my resolution — an overwhelming 
horror, such as no man can realise until he has felt it 
in all its sickening repulsiveness, inexplicable, incom- 
prehensible, except to those who know it through bitter 
experience. 

I walked mechanically on, as one in a dream, but 
there was nothing dreamlike in my feelings — ^the reality 
was all too ghastly. 

I stood ontside Fersen^s door, not daring to go in. 
I thought I had acquired a certain amount of callous- 
ness of late, but now my nerve failed utterly, when I 
was most in need of it. I despised myself for my hesi« 
tation, and yet I still hesitated — how long I cannot say, 
for one^s mind is chaos at such moments. 

At last I knocked — no response. A cart rumbled 
past in the street below, and I heard the sound of 
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shrill voices, the gruff curses of the driver, and the 
crack of his whip. 

I opened the door; it swung back quietly. 

Fersen was seated at his writing-table, his face hidden 
in his hands. 

He lifted his head as I entered, and the moment his 
gaze met mine I knew he had heard the worst, and that 
his agony exceeded even my expectation of it. 

He seemed to look through me and beyond me, with 
eyes that had lost their light and were dark with an 
unutterable despair. 

In our artificial life one rarely gets a glimpse of a 
man's inmost feelings, and when one sees a fJEtce firom 
which the mask has dropped, and in which all the 
heart's anguish is traceable, one wishes that it were 
possible to foi^t the revelation. 

Fersen was extraordinarily calm, but it was the 
calmness of a sorrow which nothing in the world can 
alleviate, a sorrow so great that all words seem to grow 
faint and feeble in the attempt to indicate its depth 
and its intensity, which I and such as I can only 
partially realise. And even the partial realisation 
overwhelms one with an inexpressible horror. 

I had no comfort to give him — any attempt at 
consolation would have seemed a brutal mockery — so 
I stood helplessly silent, past and future, reason and 
thought all annihilated, and nothing left but the 
consciousness that my most vivid imaginings of what 
he suffered were dim and vague in comparison to the 
reali^. 

I had never seen such paralysing despair, but why 
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did the look in his eyes seem painfully familiar to 
me? I groped in the recesses of my memory, but 
found nothing ; yet why should I be sure that at some 
far-back period I had gone through this before ? 

Suddenly, with the rapidity of a lightning flash, it 
all came back to me. In my dream at La Trappe, 
fifteen years ago, I had seen Fersen'^s face rigid with 
agony, tortiured, hopeless, and yet unflinching ; and my 
horror had been so great that I awoke, to find myself 
gazing at the stone walls and iron-barred windows of 
the monastery. So do coming events cast their shadows 
before. . . . 

But this time it was no dream. . . . To know that 
one'^s dearest friend is going through hell, and to feel 
one^s utter incapability of lessening an iota of his 
torment, prompts a species of contempt of one's self, 
and an unreasonable shame at one's powerlessness. 
What would I not have given to be able to help 
Axel ? . . . But I knew only too well that he was far 
beyond the reach of human help, and that alone he 
must struggle against a despair which would cut deeper 
and deeper as time went on, and for which the world 
holds no cure. ... It is very difficult to write of the 
days that followed ; I have made several attempts to do 
so, and have flung the result into the fire in disgust. 
One must either say too much or too little ; for words 
are poor things, except for purposes of persiflage, 
foolery, and sentiment. 

When at last Axel spoke, I wished I need not have 
heard. I had thought that nothing could be as heart- 
rending as his silence — the silence of unutterable anguish 
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If I cared for him a little less I might be able to 
describe him better ; usually words come easily to me, 
but in this case there are none strong enough to satisfy 
me, and so it is that the very best things are those 
which must remain unwritten. 



CHAPTER XX 

NEWS FROM PARIS, AND A LETTER FROM SWEDEN 

IN the months which followed, we were overwhelmed 
with the accounts of the late queen^s sufferings, 
and of the awful atrocities which were the order 
of the day in Paris. For a while I ceased keeping a 
journal, as I grew so weary of recording death and 
devastation and commenting on anarchy, and I felt 
sick of the world in general, and the French nation in 
particular. 

When, at the age of fifteen, Marie Antoinette first 
drove through the streets of Paris, and was greeted 
with tremendous enthusiasm, who could have foreseen 
the manner in which she was destined to make her exit 
from that city. Entering amidst cheers and acclama- 
tions, who would have believed that twenty-three years 
thence she would drive through those same streets — 
this time in a dirty cart, and with her hands tied 
behind her back — while ruffians, hired to insult her, 
raised brutal jeers and insisted that she be driven slowly 
so as to ^^ drink long of death."" 

The Chevalier de Rougeville, who miraculously 
managed to escape from Paris — in spite of the warrant 
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for his arrest, issued after his futile visit to the Con- 
ciergerie — ^gave Fersen various particulars as to the 
queen's imprisonment. 

Her room was on the ground floor, and was small 
and damp, with neither stove nor chimney ; the window 
opened on the courtyard, which was crowded with 
prisoners who looked in and derided her. 

Her bed was one which had been rejected by the 
police on duty as too uncomfortable ; the sheets were 
coarse grey linen, and the worn and dirty blanket had 
been used by the other prisoners for a long time. 

There were two more beds, one for the woman who 
served the queen — a savage fish-fag — and the other for 
the two gendarmes, who never left the room. 

The queen was dressed in ragged black, and was so 
thin as to be scarcely i*ecognisable, so weak that she 
could hardly stand ; the gendarmes said that she did 
not eat, and they admitted that her food was very 
bad. 

It was such details as these — alas ! only too authentic 
— that came to us from Paris, and everything we heard 
served to deepen AxePs grief. 

It has been said that the most deadly certainty is 
more endurable than suspense ; I doubt it, for while 
there is suspense there is hope. A little more than a 
year ago the queen had concluded one of her letters to 
Axel by saying, "Our position is frightful, but you 
must not torment yourself too much about it, for 
something tells me that we will yet be safe and happy. 
This idea alone sustains me. Adieu. Quand rums 
reverrons rums tranqwUemerU?'^ 
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To read these lines now was indeed to be miserable 
beyond all description. 

" Had the late King of Sweden lived,^ said Axel, 
"I believe everything would have been different; if 
any man on earth could have been equal to the situa- 
tion, he was that man. The regent is of an entirely 
different type ; it would not greatly surprise me if in 
the near future he were to ignore the existence of poor 
little Louis XVII. and make friendly overtures to the 
French Republic. To prevent such a disgrace to 
Sweden, and such a violation of the late King's 
strongest wishes " 

Truly Fate is an ironical deity, for it was at this 
moment that Fersen was interrupted by the arrival of 
a letter which deprived him of his diplomatic appoint- 
ments, and his post as ambassador, and accused him of 
complicity in Baron Armfeldt's conspiracy to deprive 
the Duke of Sudermania of the R^ency. 



CHAPTER XXI 

LADY GEORGE AYLMEB 

I RETURNED to England in the spring of 1794, 
and went direct to Beaumont, without giving 
warning of my arrival. 

It was about ten at night when I drove up the long 
avenue of elms and came in sight of the castle. 

I was astonished to see lights shining from many of 
the windows, and I was still more surprised when, 
followed by Pierre, I strolled into the hall and found 
it thronged with people, eating and drinking, or pranc- 
ing about in the most energetic fashion, while semi- 
intoxicated minstrels iSddled in the gallery. 

We had entered unobserved by the dancers, and I 
stood and watched them for some minutes. They 
were, I suppose, the friends and acquaintances of my 
land-steward. The latter worthy was trying to act 
the Lord of the Manor, and if his guests were satisfied 
with his impersonation of the part it is not for me to 
complain! 

I recognised his coat, as it was one of my own ; un- 
fortunately the claret-coloured velvet was not the right 
tone to harmonise with his nose, which was a more vivid 

2U7 
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and glowing red ; also the effect was marred by the misfit 
of the garment, which was far too long for the wearer, 
much too loose on the shoulders, and extremely tight 
at the waist. 

I was in a most melancholy mood, but could not 
help smiling at Pierre's disgusted espression. I was so 
raaacmi de triaiesse that I felt the more relieved to 
meet with a touch of comedy — there had not been 
much comedy in my life for the last few years. 

I took ojf my cloak, and walking forward to where 
the lights were brightest, I bowed to the wearer of my 
coat, and aSibly said — 

"Good evening, Smithson.^ 

The change in his demeanour was instantaneous ; he 
was transformed into a most abject craven, with con- 
sternation written in every line of his face. 

I stood looking at him silently. The dance gradually 
ceased, the fiddles squeaked no longer; some one 
knocked over a ftc^n, and the wine made a dark 
stream on the polished floor. 
"Well ?" I queried at last. 

Then, after much stammering and hesitating, came 

" *■"— ent of apology and protestation, so incoherent a 

e, so loaded with involved explanations and con- 

tory excuses, that I thought it advisable to 

k— 

niess one is a poet or a philosopher, one is ex- 
l to be intelligible." 

lereupon the poor fool became more embarrassed 
:ver, and blundered on and on. 
ou can finish this discoune to-morrow morning, 
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when you will take your leave of me,'*' I said. "In 
the mean time, don't disturb your guests. Send me 
some claret and biscuits into the library, and have my 
room made ready ; for the present that is all I shall 
require of you.*" 

And, turning a deaf ear to further apologies, I went 
down the armoury corridor, leaving my wretched 
steward as breathless and confused as though a thunder- 
bolt had dropped beside him. 

The library was stuffy and musty ; I unfastened the 
windows and looked out at the garden — ^by night one 
could not see how desolate and neglected it was. 

My steward's ridiculous figure rose before my mind's 
eye, and I began to laugh, and laughed more heartily 
than I had done for years. 

" Cest un pauvre scHeraty mais il ne aait que Titre a 
demi^ I murmured, using the verdict that Fersen had 
passed on a certain well-known Republican. ^^An 
Irishman would have had the wit to carry him through, 
but this clodhopper lost all presence of mind. If he 
wanted to have done the thing properly he ought to 
have had that coat made to fit ! " 

And I laughed again at the thought of how absurd 
he had looked. 

So it was that I came back to the home of my 
fathers after an absence of nearly six years. 

• « » « « 

The first person I encountered when I lounged into 
Brookes', a few weeks later, was Lord George Aylmer, 
who showed no more surprise at seeing me than if we 
had parted yesterday. 
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" T\m u indeed a, pleasure," nid he^ boldii^ oat his 
hand — i4iich I shook with saperfida] coidiofi^. 

He was as deboiuur as eTer, and looked no oldex- 
than on his wedding-day i yean had erideotly passed 
him by as li^tiy as they had lingeed hearily with 
me. 

" You recognise me ?" 1 queried, smiling. 

" Reocgnise you ! " he echoed. " Why, my dear 
fellow, you are not in the least changed.'' 

On that point I differed from him, but did not think 
it worth while to say so. 

"I am going to the duchess's rout," said he, after 
a little more conversation. '*! promised to meet my 
wife there. Will you come with me ?" 

" Which duchess ? " I asked. 

" TTte duchess who once did you the honour to flirt 
with you, long ago," 

" What is she like now P " I inquired, not that I 
cared, but I had to say something. 

" As beautiful as she's painted,'" said Geoige, with 
significant emphasis. 

" Even in her best days she was rather too fond of 
white lead and rouge," I observed. 

** Pish ! man cher, it is most ungallant to have so 
good a memory for that sort of thing ! You will come, 
of course, and pay your respects ? " 
" If you like," said I. 

It must not be assumed that I had forgiven Greorge ; 
the absence of an actively vindictive spirit is not 
necessarily a sign of Christian charity. 
Emotion, pushed beyond certain limits, becomes 
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« 

apathy, and I thought I had in bygone days felt so 
much as to be now secure from any further tumultuous 
sensations. I mistook mental fatigue for wise and 
reasonable indifference. 

The duchesses large drawing-room was crowded. I 
recalled myself to her memory, and, for politeness^ sake, 
gave her the impression that she had never been absent 
from mine. How easy it is to insinuate sweet flatteries 
to the woman with whom one does not happen to be 
in love. 

I prolonged our interchange of compliments till I 
considered that I had done my duty by her Grace; 
and then I made my way through the crowd and sought 
Lady Betty — Lady Greorge Aylmer, I mean. 

She was sitting on a sofa, listening, with a somewhat 
tired smile, to the admiring speeches of a very youth- 
ful dandy. She was changed in some subtle way, more 
in expression than anything else. I was seized with a 
longing to tell her something absurd, in order to find 
out if she still had the same irresistibly charming laugh. 

I came and stood before her. 

Her face, I am proud to say, instantly lost its air 
of weariness. 

She rose to her feet. 

^ Sir Harrington ! ^ she exclaimed in astonishment, 
and I bowed over her outstretched hand. 

The dandy very properly ceded his place to me. For 
a moment we were unconventionally silent; then I 
remarked, in formally reproachful tones — 

^ May I not hope that your Ladyship will say you 
are glad to see m^ P^ 
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** Are you so blind and uDtnisting a &iend that you 
consider it necessary for me to am/ so ? " she queried 
in response, thus, as was her custom, promptly putting 
me in the wrong. 

The greatest blunder in my life had been caused by 
taking too much for granted, and I disapprove of 
repeating one's mistakes, so I hastened to assure her 
that it never does to be too certain of obtaining that 
which one prizes. 

Her next question sounded a trifle irrelevant. 

" Have you been ill ? " 

" No. Why do you ask ? " 

" Only because — well, I don't know, I thought you 
seemed changed.^ 

Curiosity prompted me to ask, " In what way P " 

" You know I was never good at explanations,'" she 
replied, with an impatient little flutter of her fan. 

" I have grown dull, perhaps,'' I suggested. 

She smiled. " You are evidently less altered than I 
thought ; you still say things because you wish them to 
be contradicted. No, I was thinking that you look so 

ised ; her eyes met mine. 

thirty-eight," said I prosaically, " and so it 
grew grave and wise," 

used to say that gravity and wisdom were often 
" she said promptly. 

memory, my lady, is alarmingly good ; "" and 
d me more than I liked to admit, 
ig this remark, she continued, '* I don't approve 
Hiking so triate,^ 
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" Triste! ^ I echoed. " In your society, how could I 
be ? ^ and I roused myself to be extraordinarily animated. 
This was, indeed, necessaiy, as every moment my un- 
natural apathy was diminishing and giving place to a 
very dififerent sensation. 

^^ Human nature is, alas, very weak,^ as the duchess 
used to remark when she was going to do something 
that she knew was wrong. 



CHAPTER XXII 

I PLAY AN UNCONGENIAL PART 

1 RECOLLECT one day, long ago, the duchess 
stated that men, even the best and cleverest of 
them, are very poor actors. 

^^ Alas, yes,^ said I, ^^ we are both clumsy and trans- 
parent.^ I did not for a moment think I was either, 
but for what were words given us, if not to conceal 
one^s thoughts ? 

Then an unduly truthful member of my sex remarked 
with emphasis — 

^^ It does not come naturally to a man to be a hypo- 
crite.'' 

Her Grace possessed some esprit^ and thought she had 
still more, so she was quite equal to contesting the 
assertion and crushing the assertor. 

This came back to my mind — as such trifles will — 
when I decided that it was necessary for me to be 
hypocrite enough to pretend that I felt nothing warmer 
than friendship for the woman with whom I knew 
myself to be as much in love as ever. It will be seen 
that I was not sufficiently practised in deceit to be able 
to deceive myself; unless one's ancestors have been 
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Puritans, and one^s temperament is ostentatiously 
sanctimonious, it is extremely difficult to successfully 
practice convenient self-deception. 

Not being a theological student, I have no supply of 
texts with which to make black seem white; for the 
moment I rather regretted that I had not been bom 
one of the pious sect, that combines expediency and 
holiness in so far as it considers that slaying enemies is 
equal to offering up a welcome sacrifice to the Lord. 

If not brought up to it from infancy, this point of 
view is more than difficult to acquire ; and not having 
been educated on texts out of the Old Testament, I 
was quite unable to learn so late in life. So, instead 
of cherishing bloodthirsty designs against George, I 
schooled myself to apparently drift back into our former 
state of friendship, and I strove to persuade myself 
that he had not been treacherous but only blind, and 
that the fault was entirely mine for having delayed and 
having trusted too much in my then lucky star. 

Either Lord George had grown less interesting, or 
else I, being used to Fersen, had become more difficult 
to please, as, despite his charming manner and imper- 
turbable amiability, he almost bored me. But his wife 
was more interesting than she had ever been, hence my 
attentions to Greorge. 

All went smoothly enough on the surface, and after 
a month or so I began to lazily wonder if it would go 
on like this for ever, or, at least, until either Greorge or 
I had departed to the realms where there is no marry- 
ing or giving in marriage. 

^^ It is the height of folly to trouble one^s brain about 
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the future,'' remarked George one day — a propos of I 
forget what — and I agreed with him the more readily 
because I feared that I had passed the age when one 
can blot out the past and ignore the future if they 
happen to cast shadows on the present. 

I made strenuous efforts to live for the pleasures of 
the moment ; I displayed a constant activity ; I was 
always riding, dancing, fencing, gaming, trifling, until 
I was sick of horses, minuets, fencing foils, cards, and 
la bagaieUe generally. 

I wondered what Fersen was doing to kill time and 
take the sharp edge off memoiy ; working in the service 
of his country, no doubt, while I was idling. The 
worst of being possessed of keen powers of enjoyment 
is that the reaction is great ; all the fashionable amuse- 
ments now seemed as dreary as they had formerly seemed 
delightful. I had of late seen too much of the grave 
side of life ; it had depressed me to such an extent that, 
for the time being, I lost the capacity for enjoying 
frivolities. 

" This,'' said I to myself, " is not a sign of wisdom ; 
it indicates that I am growing effete ; " and I resolved 
to be more persistently gay than ever. 

I dined at the duchess's and went on with her to a 
ball at Almack's where I expected to meet Lady 
George. To my disappointment George arrived alone, 
and said that his wife had suddenly decided to go back 
to the country, as it was too hot for her in London. 

" And," he added, " I always understood that she 
hated the cold and liked the heat, so I don't suppose 
that is the reason at all — probably she hasn't any real 
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reason. However, far be it from me to stand in the 
way of a pretty woman^s caprices— even when she 
happens to be my wife.*" 

I thought the ball very dull, though I flirted with the 
duchess. 

George danced several times with a brilliant little 
brown-eyed beauty — whom I had noticed on entering 
the room. 

" Who is your friend with the dark eyes ? '' I asked 
afterwards. 

" The Italian-looking woman, do you mean ? That's 
Mrs. Denham.*" 

" I am none the wiser, I fear.*" 

" I forgot you had been away so long. Don't you 
remember old Colonel Denham P '^ 

^^ I have never heard of him, much less met 
him.'' 

"Oh, you haven't lost much," George hastened to 
assure me ; " he's as dull and tiresome b& she is lively 
and amusing. I don't know why she married him ; if 
marriages are made in heaven, they must get very 
mixed in their descent to earth — for you could not find 
a more incongruous pair than Colonel and Mrs. Denham. 
He picked her up abroad; I can't say who she was, if 
she was any one ; but that is no matter, she goes almost 
everywhere." 

"What do the women think of her?" I asked, 
merely for the sake of conversation. 

"The plain ones disapprove of her. Betty, being 
quite a beauty herself, doesn't object to her in the 
least." 
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and glowing red ; also the effect was marred by the misfit 
of ^ g»f»t, which w» f„ to. long for L wear, 
much too loose on the shoulders, and extremely tight 
at the waist. 

I was in a most melancholy mood, but could not 
help smiling at Pierre's disgusted expression. I was so 
rassasi4 de tristesse that I felt the more relieved to 
meet with a touch of comedy — there had not been 
much comedy in my life for the last few years. 

I took off my cloak, and walking forward to where 
the lights were brightest, I bowed to the wearer of my 
coat, and affably said — 

" Grood evening, Smithson.*" 

The change in his demeanour was instantaneous ; he 
was transformed into a most abject craven, with con- 
sternation written in every line of his face. 

I stood looking at him silently. The dance gradually 
ceased, the fiddles squeaked no longer; some one 
knocked over a flagon, and the wine made a dark 
stream on the polished floor. 

" Well ? "" I queried at last. 

Then, after much stammering and hesitating, came 
a torrent of apology and protestation, so incoherent a 
ramble, so loaded with involved explanations and con- 
tradictory excuses, that I thought it advisable to 
remark — 

^^ Unless one is a poet or a philosopher, one is ex- 
pected to be intelligible.'*' 

Whereupon the poor fool became more embarrassed 
than ever, and blundered on and on. 

"You can finish this discourse to-morrow morning. 
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when you will take your leave of me,*" I said. "In 
the mean time, don^t disturb your guests. Send me 
some claret and biscuits into the library, and have my 
room made ready ; for the present that is all I shall 
require of you.^ 

And, turning a deaf ear to further apologies, I went 
down the armoury corridor, leaving my wretched 
steward as breathless and confused as though a thunder- 
bolt had dropped beside him. 

The library was stuffy and musty ; I unfastened the 
windows and looked out at the garden — ^by night one 
could not see how desolate and neglected it was. 

My steward^s ridiculous figure rose before my mind^s 
eye, and I began to laugh, and laughed more heartily 
than I had done for years. 

" CTest un pauvre scSUrat, mais il ne sait que Tetre a 
demi^ I murmured, using the verdict that Fersen had 
passed on a certain well-known Republican. "An 
Irishman would have had the wit to carry him through, 
but this clodhopper lost all presence of mind. If he 
wanted to have done the thing properly he ought to 
have had that coat made to fit ! '^ 

And I laughed again at the thought of how absurd 
he had looked. 

So it was that I came back to the home of my 
fathers after an absence of nearly six yeai's. 

« « * • « 

The first person I encountered when I lounged into 
Brookes\ a few weeks later, was Lord George Aylmer, 
who showed no more surprise at seeing me than if we 
had parted yesterday. 
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^^ This is indeed a pleasure,^ said he, holding out his 
hand — which I shook with superficial cordiality. 

He was as debonair as ever, and looked no older 
than on his weddingnlay ; years had evidently passed 
him by as lightly as they had lingered heavily with 
me. 

^^ You recognise me ?^ I queried, smiling. 
" Recognise you ! '^ he echoed. " Why, my dear 
fellow, you are not in the least changed.*" 

On that point I differed from him, but did not think 
it worth while to say so. 

^^I am going to the duchesses rout,^ said he, after 
a little more conversation. ^^ I promised to meet my 
wife there. Will you come with me ? ^ 
" Which duchess ?'' I asked. 

^* Tlie duchess who once did you the honour to flirt 
with you, long ago.*" 

" What is she like now ? '^ I inquired, not that I 
cared, but I had to say something. 

^^ As beautiful as she^s painted^ said George, with 
significant emphasis. 

^^Even in her best days she was rather too fond of 
white lead and rouge,^ I observed. 

^^ Pish ! mon cher^ it is most ungallant to have so 
good a memory for that sort of thing ! You will come, 
of course, and pay your respects ? '" 
« If you Uke,'' said I. 

It must not be assumed that I had forgiven Greorge ; 
the absence of an actively vindictive spirit is not 
necessarily a sign of Christian charity. 
Emotion, pushed beyond certain limits, becomes 
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apathy, and I thought I had in bygone days felt so 
much as to be now secure from any further tumultuous 
sensations. I mistook mental fatigue for wise and 
reasonable indifference. 

The duchesses large drawing-room was crowded. I 
recalled myself to her memory, and, for politeness^ sake, 
gave her the impression that she had never been absent 
from mine. How easy it is to insinuate sweet flatteries 
to the woman with whom one does not happen to be 
in love. 

I prolonged our interchange of compliments till I 
considered that I had done my duty by her Grace; 
and then I made my way through the crowd and sought 
Lady Betty — ^Lady Greorge Aylmer, I mean. 

She was sitting on a sofa, listening, with a somewhat 
tired smile, to the admiring speeches of a very youth- 
ful dandy. She was changed in some subtle way, more 
in expression than anything else. I was seized with a 
longing to tell her something absurd, in order to find 
out if she still had the same irresistibly chai*ming laugh. 

I came and stood before her. 

Her face, I am proud to say, instantly lost its air 
of weariness. 

She rose to her feet. 

*^Sir Barrington!^ she exclaimed in astonishment, 
and I bowed over her outstretched hand. 

The dandy very properly ceded his place to me. For 
a moment we were unconventionally silent; then I 
remarked, in formally reproachful tones — 

^ May I not hope that your Ladyship will say you 
are glad to see m9 ? "" 
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** Are you so blind and untrusting a friend that you 
consider it necessary for me to say so ? ^ she queried 
in response, thus, as was her custom, promptly putting 
me in the wrong. 

The greatest blunder in my life had been caused by 
taking too much for granted, and I disapprove of 
repeating one^s mistakes, so I hastened to assure her 
that it never does to be too certain of obtaining that 
which one prizes. 

Her next question sounded a trifle urelevant. 

" Have you been ill ? '^ 

«No. Why do you ask.?'' 

" Only because — weU, I don't know. I thought you 
seemed changed." 

Curiosity prompted me to ask, " In what way ? '^ 

^^ You know I was never good at explanations," she 
replied, with an impatient little flutter of her fan. 

^^ I have grown dull, perhaps," I suggested. 

She smiled. ^^ You are evidently less altered than I 
thought ; you still say things because you wish them to 
be contradicted. No, I was thinking that you look so 
grave." 

She paused ; her eyes met mine. 

^^ I am thirty-eight," said I prosaically, ^^ and so it 
is time I grew grave and wise." 

^^ You used to say that gravity and wisdom were often 
far apart," she said promptly. 

^^ Your memory, my lady, is alarmingly good ; " and 
it flattered me more than I liked to admit. 

Ignoring this remark, she continued, ^^ I don't approve 
of youir looking so triateT* 
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" Triste! ^ I echoed. " In your society, how could I 
be ? ^ and I roused myself to be extraordinarily animated. 
This was, indeed, necessary, as every moment my un- 
natural apathy was diminishing and giving place to a 
very different sensation. 

^^ Human nature is, alas, very weak,^ as the duchess 
used to remark when she was going to do something 
that she knew was wrong. 



CHAPTER XXII 

1 FIAV AN UNCOMGENIAL PABT 

IRECOLLECrr one day, long ago, the duchess 
stated that men, even the best and cleverest of 
them, are very poor actors. 

" Alas, yes," said I, " we are both clumsy and trans- 
parent." I did not for a moment think I was eith^*, 
but for what were words gives us, if not to conceal 
one^s thoughts? 

Then an unduly tnithfiil member of my sex runarited 
with emphasis — 

" It does not come naturally to a man to be a hypo- 
crite,'" 

Her Grace possessed some eaprU, and thought she had 
still more, so she was quite equal to contesting the 
assertion and crushing the assertor. 

This came back to my mind — as such trifles will — 
when I decided that it was necessary for me to be 
hypocrite enough to pretend that I felt nothing warmer 
than friendship for the woman with whom I knew 
myself to be as much in love as ever. It will be seen 
that I was not suffidenUy practised in deceit to be able 
to deceive myself; unless one's ancestors have been 
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Puritans, and one^s temperament is ostentatiously 
sanctimonious, it is extremely difficult to successfully 
practice convenient self-deception. 

Not being a theological student, I have no supply of 
texts with which to make black seem white; for the 
moment I rather regretted that I had not been bom 
one of the pious sect, that combines expediency and 
holiness in so far as it considers that slaying enemies is 
equal to offering up a welcome sacrifice to the Lord. 

If not brought up to it from infancy, this point of 
view is more than difficult to acquire ; and not having 
been educated on texts out of the Old Testament, I 
was quite unable to learn so late in life. So, instead 
of cherishing bloodthirsty designs against Greorge, I 
schooled myself to apparently drift back into our former 
state of friendship, and I strove to persuade myself 
that he had not been treacherous but only blind, and 
that the fault was entirely mine for having delayed and 
having trusted too much in my then lucky star. 

Either Lord George had grown less interesting, or 
else I, being used to Fersen, had become more difficult 
to please, as, despite his charming manner and imper- 
turbable amiability, he almost bored me. But his wife 
was more interesting than she had ever been, hence my 
attentions to George. 

All went smoothly enough on the surface, and after 
a month or so I began to lazily wonder if it would go 
on like this for ever, or, at least, until either Greorge or 
I had departed to the realms where there is no marry- 
ing or giving in marriage. 

It is the height of folly to trouble one^s brain about 
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the future,^ remarked Greorge one day — a propos of I 
forget what — and I agreed with him the more readily 
because I feared that I had passed the age when one 
can blot out the past and ignore the future if they 
happen to cast shadows on the present. 

I made strenuous efforts to live for the pleasures of 
the moment ; I displayed a constant activity ; I was 
always riding, dancing, fencing, gaming, trifling, until 
I was sick of horses, minuets, fencing foils, cards, and 
la bagatelle generally. 

I wondered what Fersen was doing to kill time and 
toke the sharp edge off memory ; working in the service 
of his country, no doubt, while I was idling. The 
worst of being possessed of keen powers of enjoyment 
is that the reaction is great ; all the fashionable amuse- 
ments now seemed as dreary as they had formerly seemed 
delightful. I had of late seen too much of the grave 
side of life ; it had depressed me to such an extent that, 
for the time being, I lost the capacity for enjoying 
frivolities. 

" This,'' said I to myself, " is not a sign of wisdom ; 
it indicates that I am growing effete ; '' and I resolved 
to be more persistently gay than ever. 

I dined at the duchess's and went on with her to a 

ball at Almack's where I expected to meet Lady 

George. To my disappointment George arrived alone, 

% and said that his wife had suddenly decided to go back 

to the country, as it was too hot for her in London. 

" And," he added, " I always understood that she 
hated the cold and liked the heat, so I don't suppose 
that is the reason at all — probably she hasn't any real 
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reason. However, far be it from me to stand in the 
way of a pretty woman^s caprices — even when she 
happens to be my wife."*' 

I thought the ball very dull, though I flirted with the 
duchess. 

George danced several times with a brilliant little 
brown-eyed beauty — whom I had noticed on entering 
the room. 

" Who is your friend with the dark eyes ? **' I asked 
afterweurds. 

** The Italian-looking woman, do you mean ? That^s 
Mrs. Denham.'*' 

" I am none the wiser, I fear."" 

" I forgot you had been away so long. Don't you 
remember old Colonel Denham ? "^ 

" I have never heard of him, much less met 
him.'' 

"Oh, you haven't lost much," George hastened to 
assure me ; " he's as dull and tiresome as she is lively 
and amusing. I don't know why she married him ; if 
marriages are made in heaven, they must get very 
mixed in their descent to earth — ^for you could not find 
a more incongruous pair than Colonel and Mrs. Denham. 
He picked her up abroad ; I can't say who she was, if 
she was any one ; but that is no matter, she goes almost 
everywhere." 

"What do the women think of her?" I asked, 
merely for the sake of conversation. 

"The plain ones disapprove of her. Betty, being 
quite a beauty herself, doesn't object to her in the 
least." 
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and glowing red ; also the effect was marred by the misfit 
of the ganf ent. which was far too long for the wearer, 
much too loose on the shoulders, and extremely tight 
at the waist. 

I was in a most melancholy mood, but could not 
help smiling at Pierre^s disgusted expression. I was so 
rcLSsasH de tristesse that I felt the more relieved to 
meet with a touch of comedy — there had not been 
much comedy in my life for the last few years. 

I took off my cloak, and walking forward to where 
the lights were brightest, I bowed to the wearer of my 
coat, and affably said — 

" Good evening, Smithson.*" 

The change in his demeemour was instantaneous ; he 
was transformed into a most abject craven, with con- 
sternation written in every line of his face. 

I stood looking at him silently. The dance gradually 
ceased, the fiddles squeaked no longer; some one 
knocked over a flagon, and the wine made a dark 
stream on the polished floor. 

« Well ? '' I queried at last. 

Then, after much stammering and hesitating, came 
a torrent of apology and protestation, so incoherent a 
ramble, so loaded with involved explanations and con- 
tradictory excuses, that I thought it advisable to 
remark — 

** Unless one is a poet or a philosopher, one is ex- 
pected to be intelligible.*" 

Whereupon the poor fool became more embarrassed 
than ever, and blundered on and on. 

" You can finish this discourse to-morrow morning. 
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when you will take your leave of me,*^ I said. "In 
the mean time, don^t disturb your guests. Send me 
some claret and biscuits into the library, and have my 
room made ready ; for the present that is all I shall 
require of you.'' 

And, turning a deaf ear to further apologies, I went 
down the armoury corridor, leaving my wretched 
steward as breathless and confused as though a thunder- 
bolt had dropped beside him. 

The library was stuffy and musty ; I unfastened the 
windows and looked out at the garden — by night one 
could not see how desolate and neglected it was. 

My steward's ridiculous figure rose before my mind's 
eye, and I began to laugh, and laughed more heartily 
than I had done for years. 

" Cest un pauvre scSlerc^, mais il ne sait qiie TStre a 
demi^ I murmured, using the verdict that Fersen had 
passed on a certain well-known Republican. *^An 
Irishman would have had the wit to carry him through, 
but this clodhopper lost all presence of mind. If he 
wanted to have done the thing properly he ought to 
have had that coat made to fit ! " 

And I laughed again at the thought of how absurd 
he had looked. 

So it was that I came back to the home of my 
fathers after an absence of nearly six yeai's. 

« « « « « 

The first person I encountered when I lounged into 
Brookes', a few weeks later, was Lord George Aylmer, 
who showed no more surprise at seeing me than if we 
had parted yesterday. 
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*^ This is indeed a pleasure,^ said he, holding out his 
hand — which I shook with superficial cordiality. 

He was as debonair as ever, and looked no older 
than on his wedding-day ; years had evidently passed 
him by as lightly as they had lingered heavily with 
me. 

« You recognise me ?'" I queried, smiling. 
" Recognise you ! ^ he echoed. *' Why, my dear 
fellow, you are not in the least changed.**^ 

On that point I difiered from him, but did not think 
it worth while to say so. 

^^I am going to the duchesses rout,^ said he, after 
a little more conversation. ^* I promised to meet my 
wife there. Will you come with me ? ^ 
" Which duchess ? '' I asked. 

^^ TTie duchess who once did you the honour to flirt 
with you, long ago." 

" What is she like now ?^ I inquired, not that I 
cared, but I had to say something. 

^* As beautiful as she^s paknJUd^ said George, with 
significant emphasis. 

^^Even in her best days she was rather too fond of 
white lead and rouge,'' I observed. 

^^ Pish ! TTwn cher^ it is most ungallant to have so 
good a memory for that sort of thing ! You will come, 
of course, and pay your respects i"^ 
" If you like,'' said I. 

It must not be assumed that I had forgiven George ; 
the absence of an actively vindictive spirit is not 
necessarily a sign of Christian charity. 
Emotion, pushed beyond certain limits, becomes 
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apathy, and I thought I had in bygone days felt so 
much as to be now secure from any further tumultuous 
sensations. I mistook mental fatigue for wise and 
reasonable indifference. 

The duchesses large drawing-room was crowded. I 
recalled myself to her memory, and, for politeness^ sake, 
gave her the impression that she had never been absent 
from mine. How easy it is to insinuate sweet flatteries 
to the woman with whom one does not happen to be 
in love. 

I prolonged our interchange of compliments till I 
considered that I had done my duty by her Grace; 
and then I made my way through the crowd and sought 
Lady Betty — Lady Greorge Aylmer, I mean. 

She was sitting on a sofa, listening, with a somewhat 
tired smile, to the admiring speeches of a very youth- 
ful dandy. She was changed in some subtle way, more 
in expression than anything else. I was seized with a 
longing to tell her something absurd, in order to find 
out if she still had the same irresistibly charming laugh. 

I came and stood before her. 

Her face, I am proud to say, instantly lost its air 
of weariness. 

She rose to her feet. 

^ Sir Harrington ! ^ she exclaimed in astonishment, 
and I bowed over her outstretched hand. 

The dandy very properly ceded his place to me. For 
a moment we were unconventionally silent; then I 
remarked, in formally reproachful tones — 

^ May I not hope that your Ladyship will say you 
are glad to see m^ ? ^ 
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^* Are you so blind and untrusting a friend that you 
consider it necessary for me to say so ? ^ she queried 
in response, thus, as was her custom, promptly putting 
me in the wrong. 

The greatest blunder in my life had been caused by 
taking too much for granted, and I disapprove of 
repeating one^s mistakes, so I hastened to assure her 
that it never does to be too certain of obtaining that 
which one prizes. 

Her next question sounded a trifle irrelevant. 

" Have you been ill ? "^ 

«No. Why do you ask?'' 

" Only because — weU, I dotft know. I thought you 
seemed changed.'' 

Curiosity prompted me to ask, " In what way ? " 

" You know I was never good at explanations," she 
replied, with an impatient little flutter of her fan. 

" I have grown dull, perhaps," I suggested. 

She smiled. ^^ You are evidently less altered than I 
thought ; you still say things because you wish them to 
be contradicted. No, I was thinking that you look so 
grave." 

She paused ; her eyes met mine. 

" I am thirty-eight," said I prosaically, " and so it 
is time I grew grave and wise." 

" You used to say that gravity and wisdom were often 
far apart," she said promptly. 

^^ Your memory, my lady, is alarmingly good ; " and 
it flattered me more than I liked to admit. 

Ignoring this remark, she continued, ^^ I don't approve 
of youir looking so trisUr 
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" Triste! '^ I echoed. " In your society, how could I 
be ? ^ and I roused myself to be extraordinarily animated. 
This was, indeed, necessaiy, as every moment my un- 
natural apathy was diminishing and giving place to a 
very different sensation. 

** Human nature is, alas, very weak,"" as the duchess 
used to remark when she was going to do something 
that she knew was wrong. 



CHAPTER XXII 

I PLAY AN UNCONGENIAL PART 

1 RECOLLECT one day, long ago, the duchess 
stated that men, even the best and cleverest of 
them, are very poor actors. 

^^ Alas, yes,^ said I, ^^ we are both clumsy and trans- 
parent.^ I did not for a moment think I was either, 
but for what were words given us, if not to conceal 
one^s thoughts? 

Then an unduly truthful member of my sex remarked 
with emphasis — 

*^ It does not come naturally to a man to be a hypo- 
crite/' 

Her Grace possessed some esprU^ and thought she had 
still more, so she was quite equal to contesting the 
assertion and crushing the assertor. 

This came back to my mind — as such trifles will — 
when I decided that it was necessary for me to be 
hypocrite enough to pretend that I felt nothing warmer 
than friendship for the woman with whom I knew 
myself to be as much in love as ever. It will be seen 
that I was not sufficiently practised in deceit to be able 
to deceive myself; unless one's ancestors have been 
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Puritans, and one'^s temperament is ostentatiously 
sanctimonious, it is extremely difficult to successfully 
practice convenient self-deception. 

Not being a theological student, I have no supply of 
texts with which to make black seem white ; for the 
moment I rather regretted that I had not been bom 
one of the pious sect, that combines expediency and 
holiness in so far as it considers that slaying enemies is 
equal to offering up a welcome sacrifice to the Lord. 

If not brought up to it from infancy, this point of 
view is more than difficult to acquire ; and not having 
been educated on texts out of the Old Testament, I 
was quite unable to learn so late in life. So, instead 
of cherishing bloodthirsty designs against Greorge, I 
schooled myself to apparently drift back into our former 
state of friendship, and I strove to persuade myself 
that he had not been treacherous but only blind, and 
that the fault was entirely mine for having delayed and 
having trusted too much in my then lucky star. 

Either Lord George had grown less interesting, or 
else I, being used to Fersen, had become more difficult 
to please, as, despite his charming manner and imper- 
turbable amiability, he almost bored me. But his wife 
was more interesting than she had ever been, hence my 
attentions to George. 

All went smoothly enough on the surface, and after 
a month or so I began to lazily wonder if it would go 
on like this for ever, or, at least, until either George or 
I had departed to the realms where there is no marry- 
ing or giving in marriage. 

^^ It is the height of folly to trouble one^s brain about 
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the future,^ remarked Greorge one day — a propos of I 
forget what — and I agreed with him the more readily 
because I feared that I had passed the age when one 
can blot out the past and ignore the future if they 
happen to cast shadows on the present. 

I made strenuous eiforts to live for the pleasures of 
the moment ; I displayed a constant activity ; I was 
always riding, dancing, fencing, gaming, trifling, until 
I was sick of horses, minuets, fencing foils, cards, and 
la boffoteUe generally. 

I wondered what Fersen was doing to kill time and 
take the sharp edge off memory ; working in the service 
of his country, no doubt, while I was idling. The 
worst of being possessed of keen powers of enjoyment 
is that the reaction is great ; all the fashionable amuse- 
ments now seemed as dreary as they had formerly seemed 
delightful. I had of late seen too much of the grave 
side of life ; it had depressed me to such an extent that, 
for the time being, I lost ihe capacity for enjoying 
frivolities. 

" This,'' said I to myself, " is not a sign of wisdom ; 
it indicates that I am growing effete ; "^ and I resolved 
to be more persistently gay than ever. 

I dined at the duchess's and went on with her to a 
ball at Almack's where I expected to meet Lady 
George. To my disappointment George arrived alone, 
and said that his wife had suddenly decided to go back 
to the country, as it was too hot for her in London. 

" And," he added, " I always understood that she 
hated the cold and liked the heat, so I don't suppose 
that is the reason at all — probably she hasn't any real 
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reason. However, far be it from me to stand in the 
way of a pretty woman^s caprices — even when she 
happens to be my wife.**^ 

I thought the ball very dull, though I flirted with the 
duchess. 

George danced several times with a brilliant little 
brown-eyed beauty — whom I had noticed on entering 
the room. 

" Who is your friend with the dark eyes ? '' I asked 
afterwards. 

" The Italian-looking woman, do you mean ? That's 
Mrs. Denham.*" 

" I am none the wiser, I fear.'' 

" I forgot you had been away so long. Don't you 
remember old Colonel Denham ? " 

^^ I have never heard of him, much less met 
him." 

"Oh, you haven't lost much," George hastened to 
assure me ; " he's as dull and tiresome as she is lively 
and amusing. I don't know why she married him ; if 
marriages are made in heaven, they must get very 
mixed in their descent to earth — ^for you could not find 
a more incongruous pair than Colonel and Mrs. Denham. 
He picked her up abroad ; I can't say who she was, if 
she was any one ; but that is no matter, she goes almost 
everywhere." 

"What do the women think of her?" I asked, 
merely for the sake of conversation. 

"The plain ones disapprove of her. Betty, being 
quite a beauty herself, doesn't object to her in the 
least." 
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^ Do you remember Mme. de Quinault-Roliine ? ^ I 
inquired. 

" I dimly recollect the name. Who was she ? '^ 

" Your star, when we were last in Paris together.'* 

*^Mon Dieu!'^ exclaimed George. "You make me 
feel horribly old; the lady in question is ancient 
history ! ^ 

" My dear fellow, it isn't common civility to talk of 
a living woman as ancient history ! " 

" Is she living ? If so, I beg her pardon." 

" She and her husband emigrated ; I met them in 
Brussels," said I. 

" Did she ask after me ? " inquired George. 

I smiled — ^not without malice — as I responded, " She 
never even mentioned you." 

" That was very remiss of her," said George ; " but, 
poor thing, she was always feather-headed." 

I laughed and shrugged, but the more I thought of 
Gkorge as he used to be, the less I liked the idea of his 
being married to Lady Betty. I thought of the wed- 
ding and of Horace Walpole's letter that had brought 
me across so quickly to England — ^too late — and, after 
much unpleasant meditation, it occurred to me that I 
ought to go and see Horry, who had not lately been 
much en Svidence, for reasons connected with gout and 
old age. 

I went to Number 40, Berkeley Square, and, on being 
told that the Earl of Orford* was at home, I went 
upstairs. 

He looked very thin and frail, but was agreeable 

* Ed.— Horace Walpole snooeeded to the title in Deoember, 1791. 
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and interesting as ever. He appeared genuinely pleased 
to see me, and we had much of which to talk. 

^^Here you find me,^ said he, smiling, ^^a living 
skeleton with one foot in the grave. It is really almost 
indecent for me to be alive ; I have scarcely a contem- 
porary left to keep me in countenance. Eh bien! I 
suppose I sludl soon get my sign from the prompter 
and quit the stage ; this is a queer century we live in, 
and I shall not be sorry to leave it.^ 

^^ I should be charmed to accompany you.^ said I. 

**' Nonsense ! *" he ejaculated almost sharply. ^^ You 
are just at the right age to have learnt how to live ; I 
am your father^s contemporary, so you can^t possibly 
bracket yourself with me."^ 

This* was true enough. 

^^ You don't look at all ready for the next world,"' 
he resumed, ^^and I at the present moment am not 
sorry to be in this one as I want to talk to you about 
the French Revolution. I have a dozen questions to 
ask you."" 

And so we discussed the afiairs of France, present, 
past, and future, agreeing that the so-called philo- 
sophers had in the first place been largely to blame. 

** Events have proved that Frederick of Prussia was 
right in saying that if he had a province to punish, he 
would give it to the philosophers to govern.*" 

** In my day,'' said Lord Orford, " they were merely 
objectionable and tiresome. I did not foresee how 
dflmgerous they would become ; but I wished them in 
heaven-r— though they did not wish themselves there — 
they were so overbearing and so underbred." 
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" La mSdiocritS cTesprUj et la par esse ford plus de 
phUosophes que la refleocion^ I quoted. 

*^ My old friend Mme. du Deffand used to say that 
they reasoned so much about everything that they had 
annihilated common sense. I wonder what she would 
have thought had she known how much more they were 
preparing to overturn — law, order, society, civilisation 
itself! I feel sc€u*cely any pity when I hear of those 
fools being destroyed by the demons they have let 
loose. It pleases me to think that the economy of 
Providence has so arranged causes and consequences, 
that such scoundrels as the Due d^Orl^ns dig pits 
for themselves. Is it true, by-the-by, that the 
mob hooted and cursed him as he went to execu- 
tion ? "" 

'^Yes, I believe so; and he shrugged and said, 
* They used to cheer me ! ^ He was an outrage on 
human nature. If he were a monster of fiction one 
would say that the character was overdrawn and 
impossible.*" 

" Yes,"" said Lord Orford. " What an age we live in 
when such people are possible ! I have heard of the 
iron and the stone and the gold and the silver ages ; 
the brazen one existed while the French were only pre- 
dominantly insolent, but the present may be termed 
the diabolic age. The Duke of Orleans — I beg p€udon, 
Philippe Egalit6— dethroned Satan whose crimes pale 
into comparative insignificance ! '^ 

" The duke was always a scoundrel,*" said I ; " even in 
1784 I remember being told that he was ^paressetus sur 
terrey poUron sur mer^ et polisson partout? ^ 
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Then we talked of the proceedings of the National 
Assembly. 

" Not content with ruining, plundering, and driving 
away their nobility," said he, " think of them wreaking 
their petty spleen on the pedigrees and title-deeds of 
the old families, and depriving the exiles of the poor 
satisfaction of proving who were their ancestors ! ^ 

"After destroying the Bastille they crammed 
Orleans with state prisoners ; on the same principle no 
doubt they will turn the galleys into a Herald^s office, 
and, like Cromwell, make blacksmiths and cobblers, 
and other such distinguished characters, dukes and 
peers ! Notts verrons.'^ 

" It would not surprise me,'' he said. " If the French 
kings have been tyrants, what are the French people ? 
Under the rule of no king, or ancient or modem time, 
have such iniquities been perpetrated as are being daily 
carried on in the name of fraternity and liberty." 

" They are brotherly,*" said I, " as Cain was to Abel, 
if I recollect that story aright." 

Lord Orford took down " Religio Medici " from the 
bookcase. 

"Old Sir Thomas Browne," said he, turning over 
the pages, " was right to call the mob ^ that great 
enemy of reason, virtue, and religion.' Listen to this : 
*That numerous piece of monstrosity, which taken 
asunder, seem men and the reasonable creatures of God, 
but confused together, make but one great beast more 
prodigious than hydra.' " 

Said I, after we had talked of the queen's murder, 
"There has been more death than even Selwyn would 
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have liked. Had he lived a few years longer, a surfeit 
of executions would have cured him of his weakness 
for them. It was, and is, quite the mode in Paris to go 
and witness them; one frequently sees advertisements 
in the MonUetir that So-and-so hires out chairs to view 
the death of — say Louis XVI., or any other person of 
distinction. That sort of thing is going on daily now. 
By-the-by, Dumouriez fled to England ; did you see 
him here ? ^ 

** No, but I heard he was greeted with cries of < To 
the lantern with him ! "" which must have reminded him 
of his own country."" 

I made no comment; I was thinking of the time 
when Fersen and I had hoped that Dumouriez would 
be the means of restoring the French tnonarchy, and 
how we had been so confident of success that Axel had 
even begun to regret that the queen would be under 
obligations to ^^ a vain and covetous knave.^ And that 
was only a little more than a year ago ! 

* * *   

Growing more and more ennuyi in town as the 
season advanced, I suddenly elected to go down to 
Beaumont, and when I had been there a few days I 
decided it would be only civil to ride over and pay my 

respects to I^ady Greorge Aylmer. (The Earl of ^ 

her father, had died while I was in France, and his title 
had passed to a distant kinsman, but the Manor had 
been left to Lady Betty.) 

I went to visit her in her own house with a view to 
testing my strength of mind; I had not been inside 
the gates since her wedding-day. 
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On arriving I was told that her ladyship was out 
somewhere in the grounds ; I said I would go and find 
her, and I went across the lawn, down the ^^Lover^s 
Walk,**^ through the rose-garden, and into the pine- 
wood in search of her, wondering all the time how she 
would greet me. 

I knew of a garden seat where she used often to 
spend her afternoons with a book — I had once been 
shown the way to this charmed spot in the happy days 
when I considered myself her first favourite — and in 
that direction I now slowly walked, thinking of things 
that I had been trying to forget. 

The ground being mossy, my footsteps were noiseless, 
and as I approached I heard the unmistakable sounds 
of most tempestuous and uncontrollable sobbing, and 
there I found Betty, her face bowed down and hidden 
in her hands. 

I stood unobserved while her grief gradually 
exhausted itself and the sobs grew fainter and fainter. 
Had I obeyed my impulse, I would have stepped forward 
and comforted her, but I dare not put myself in a 
position so dangerous to my self-control. Had I then 
spoken, it would have been in such a manner as to for 
ever destroy the convenient fiction that it was only 
friendship I felt for Lady Betty. 

It was expediency restrained me rather than principle, 
and, indeed, I was sorely tempted. The hypocrite devil 
whispered to me in the guise of compassion, and said 
that it was harsh and brutal of me to be able to stand 
passively by while she was in such sore distress. Why 
consider Greorge ? He in a similar case would not be 
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troubled with scruples — besides, I owed him no con- 
sideration. As this thought passed through my mind, 
the sound of renewed sobbing nearly broke down my 
barriers of reason and common sense. Then my mind 
went back to the day at Trianon long ago, when the 
queen had wept at saying good-bye to Fersen ; I now 
realised what he must have suffered in those moments. 
I also bethought me of how he would act were he now 
in my place. I turned away and walked quickly back 
to the house. 

I said I had been unable to find her ladyship, but 
would wait a while if, on her return, they would let her 
know I was there. 

For the next half-hour I walked up and down the 
drawing-room, fighting with myself— the form of 
combat that I like least — struggling against the feelings 
which sink deeper if necessity demands that they be 
repressed. 

She was unhappy, that forced itself upon me, and 
oppressed me with a sense of dreary hopelessness and 
impotent pain. 

The longing to say to her what must never be said, 
was so great that it took all my resolution to over- 
come it. 

At last in came old Marjory, who had been my lady*'s 
nurse and was now her housekeeper ; she told me that her 
mistress had lately been ill, but had almost recovered. 
She was in now, and would see me. 

I was shown into the library, which was very much 
darkened — probably with a view to prevent my observing 
any traces of Betty^s recent tears. 
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She rose, held out her hand ; I bowed, and touched 
it with the tips of my fingers — she could never have 
suspected my fierce desire to kiss it. 

In the most ordinary tones I inquired after her health. 

** I am much better,^ she said, " but a little tired ; 
I went for a walk in the wood this afternoon.'" 

Then ensued a most commonplfiu;e conversation. I 
spoke of the weather, criticised the last play I had seen 
in town, related the recent gossip, and described the 
duchess'^s latest ball-dress. My remarks were extremely 
banal, and I felt that they must jar on her present mood, 
and that I probably would seem a heartless butterfly-* 
at the moment I feared to seem otherwise. 

The duchess was right, a man — ^particularly if under 
the influence of emotion — is not a good actor; there 
is a tendency to go to extremes, to overact one'^s r6le, to 
show one^s feelings by the manner in which one conceals 
them. 

I hate doing things inartistically, and I was un- 
pleasantly conscious that I was playing my pai*t 
unskilfully, so I wished I had not come. 

I wondered again how Fersen had had the self-com- 
mand to appear, for half a lifetime, to be no more than 
friends with the woman whom he adored above anything 
in heaven and earth. How long would I be able to keep 
up that sort of delusion ? 

In order to avert the falling ofi^ of my mask, I took 
my leave, after a few conventional compliments, and 
I rode home at much the same pace as I had ridden 
to the church when I had been too late for my lady^s 
wedding. 

a 



CHAFIER XXIII 

IN WHICH PRIDE HAS A FALL, TO THE GRATIFICATION OF 
THE MORAUST AND THE IRRITATION OF THE WRITER 
OF THESE MEMOIRS 

SUMMER and autumn passed uneventfully for me, 
and I grew more and more weaiy of making 
vain efforts to amuse myself. 

Lady Betty did not return to town, and I tpld my- 
self that it was just as well that she did not, though I 
longed to see her. I can hardly say what I did, for 
during that time I neglected keeping my journal, as I 
found I was developing the bad habit of writing one 
day what I felt bound to destroy the next. With a 
pen in my hand I become extraordinarily candid, and 
I am like a woman in so far as I talk more discreetly 
and reservedly than I write, and I would express on 
paper feelings and ideas that I could never speak to any 
soul in the world. I forget myself and become seized 
with a mania for scribbling. 

My old friend the vicar is good Enough to tell me 
that, had I been poor, and obliged to work or starve, I 
should have been " an ornament to literature,'^ where- 
upon I laugh and tell him that I would fai* rather be 
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as I am, and that there would be no pleasure in writing 
if one were obliged to do it. Did I think I were 
writing as a matter of duty or necessity, I believe I 
should grow as prosy as the dullest litUraieur who takes 
himself with painful seriousness, and imagines that his 
platitudes are the axioms of a philosophy which will 
be read and eulogised when Hamlet and King Lear are 
forgotten. 

^^ Yes,"^ said Horace Walpole, referring to an author 
of this type, ^^his works most certainly will be read 
when Shakespeare is forgotten, but — not till then."" . i . 

Towards the end of December I was riding a horse 
that I had recently bought on Old Queensberry^s recom- 
mendation, the Demon by name, and demoniacal in 
trick. ^ temper, but . lf^l«i^ «.,o«l. 

The particular charm of this beast was that no one 
could ride it except myself, and I was duly vain of 
mastering it. 

Lord Geoige cheerfully foretold that I would break 
my neck, whereupon I assured him that I had not the 
slightest intention of doing any such thing. 

*^It^s the Demon^s intentions I am considering,^^ 
said he, ^^not yours. It really must be by superior 
strength of devilishness that you subdue the brute, its 
fiendishness succumbs to yours, which is of a more 
highly finished order ; at least that is the only way I 
can account for it. However, as long as the animal 
doesn^t kill you, I suppose ifs all right^ 

The very next day, to my infinite disgust and humili- 
ation, I was thrown, and I broke, not my neck, but three 
ribs, dislocated my shoulder, and disabled my right arm. 
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I had ridden out of the castle gates, feeling a keen 
satisfaction in the subjection of the Demon ; my return 
was an ignominious contrast, I fear. 

I really thought it magnanimous of Lord Greorge to 
refrain from saying, " I told you so ! '' 

I cannot tell which was to blame — the surgeon'^s in- 
capability or my restlessness and impatience ; but my 
recovery was slow. It is an instance of the perversity 
of human nature that I, the most idle of men, should 
have felt a longing to be active and energetic, just 
because it happened to be necessary for me to keep still. 

My helplessness and the enforced quiet were intensely 
irritating ; broken ribs are even less conducive to philo- 
sophic calmness of mind and temper than tootiiache 
is. Physical pain, being a stranger to me, was doubly 
unwelcome, and made the hours seem like days and the 
days like weeks, and left me a prey to the most melan- 
choly memories and the most depressing forebodings. 

Lord George used to come and sit with me some- 
times, and would make himself so cursedly agreeable 
that I felt almost ashamed that I was unable to resus- 
citate my dead affection for him. It seemed churlish 
to cherish a grudge against a man like George, who was 
such a thoroughly bon camarade that even in opposition 
to my will and judgment I was forced to like him. 

I wondered what Betty thought of him ; presumably 
she had married him for love, and paid his debts for 
the same reason, and now I could not but think that 
she regretted it, and for a moment — ^must I confess it ? 
— I was almost glad that I was not the only sufferer 
for her mistake. Who is it that says, ^ A man desires 
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to create all the happiness, or, if that may not be, all 
the tmhappiness of her he loves ^ ? 

My frame of mind, as I lay cursing the situation and 
striving to analyse it, was often far from estimable, and 
my moods chased each other and kept me in a perpetual 
state of mental upheaval, which, combined with my 
physical helplessness, exasperated me to an extent that 
seemed unbearable. 

I wondered what would happen in the end ; some- 
times I would picture myself fighting with George — 
no need to bring in the lady^s name, we could quarrel 
over a pinch of snuff. Could we, though? George 
was so damnably amiable that any petulance on my 
part would seem ridiculous, and the satisfaction of 
making a fool of one^s self is at best extremely brief, 
so I resolved to refrain from that expedient — a renun- 
ciation which does not seem so very self-denying when 
one reflects that George was as good a shot and swords- 
man as I, and quite as likely to kill me as I was to kill 
him. The former alternative was unsatisfactory, and 
as for the latter — I really would have been sorry to 
kill so pleasant a fellow as George, to say nothing of 
the obvious fact that it would not look well for Lady 
George to marry the man who had killed her husband, 
even if she were to prove willing to do so. 

While I was in the midst of such meditations, G-eorge 
would be announced, and before he had been with me 
ten minutes, all desire to fight him would have vanished. 

What it is to have a charming manner ! That is, I 
verily believe, a more valuable possession than any other ; 
one''s manner does more to convert a detractor or win 
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an argument than any amount of good deeds or all the 
logic of the schools ! 

My other visitor, who vied with George in regularity, 
was the vicar, who came, not to worry me about my 
soul, but to play chess with me, and help me to pass 
the time, and who most tactfully adapted himself to my 
varying moods. 

In ordinary health I can appear frivolous, no matter 
how I feel, and can nearly always work myself up into 
the semblance of a wildly hilarious mood. Sometimes 
one must have one extreme or the other ; at present I 
had no option — to laugh hurt me and disarranged my 
broken ribs, so there was no chance of drowning my 
gloom in exuberant mirth. 

I grew more and more tired of struggUng against 
depression, more and more sick of feelings and memories, 
more and more angry with myself and the world, more 
and more apt to weakly curse the Fates. 

I could not forget Fersen^s face as it had been on the 
day he heard of the queen'^s murder, and I hated to 
think of the incurable despair which would henceforth 
be his portion, but I knew that though his heart was 
broken his courage remained unshaken, euid he would 
play his part unflinchingly to the end. 

The only thing that makes me really penitent and 
ashamed is to compare myself with Fersen, for he was 
everything that I am not, and all that I would wish to be. 

Had I been a Fersen I would have understood Betty, 
and everything in my life would have been different ; 
as it was, I lay there silently euiathematising myself and 
destiny. I was sick of pretending that I did not really 
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love Betty ; I would reason away every atom of my love 
for her, and then find myself longing wildly to see her 
— even if it were only for a moment — so that I was even 
more nonsensical when grave than when I was playing 
the fool. 

Thinking in this vein one day when the vicar was 
with me, I was recalled to a realisation of his presence 
by finding that his gaze was upon me— searching, and 
yet most kindly and sympathetic. 

I wondered what would be his criticism could he 
know me in and out as I knew myself. I had an idea 
that it would be more tolerant than I deserved, for, 
unlike the majority of churchmen, his charitable feelings 
were stronger than his theological prejudices. The 
people whose faith consists in the certainty that they 
will be saved while their neighbours are damned, are 
almost more obnoxious to me than those who have no 
faith at all, and I delight in ridiculing pompous and 
complacent virtue, but the vicar never oppressed me 
nor stirred up my antagonism ; I liked and respected 
him extremely. At this time he knew far more about 
me than I suspected, and the knowledge combined with 
his natural talent, enabled him to gently and dexterously 
handle some of my most difficile moods. 

^' I believe natiu^ intended you for a diplomat,^ said 
I, abruptly. 

^* I originally intended myself for one,^ he said, and 
I, astonished that my random shot had hit the mark, 
began to speculate as to what could have led to his 
changing his mind, and burying his abilities in a 
country vicarage. 
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After following the train of my own thoughts for a 
while, I apologised for being so dull. 

^ I am always bad company when I am serious ; for 
your sake I regret it extremely, but I must not laugh, 
and that prohibition oppresses me/^ 

"My Lord Chesterfield,'' he responded gravely, but 
with a twinkle of amusement in his eyes, ^^ my Lord 
Chesterfield was of opinion that a man of fashion should 
often be seen to smile, but never to laugh.'' 

" If Chesterfield's mother had been an Irishwoman 
like mine," I began, and hence we fell to discussing 
national characteristics — England, Ireland, and France 
— ^and the afternoon passed much less slowly than it 
would have done had I been alone. 

My visitor did not leave me until my mood was a 
comparatively pleasant one; he had a talent for 
exorcising one's despair without seeming to see that 
there had been anything that needed exorcising. 

That evening I took myself in hand and made sundry 
good resolutions. Shortly afterwards I broke them 
every one — in thought though not in deed. The 
temptation to say what must not be said was stronger 
than it had ever been before, and I scarcely knew how I 
withstood it. 

It came about in this way. In time I got to the 
stage of being dressed and Ijdng on a sofa in the next 
room (which, by-the-by, had originally been my 
mother's boudoir). I was aghast to find myself so weak 
that I had lost all desire for exertion, and even being 
transferred from one room to another seemed sufficiently 
tiring. 
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The vicar was with me one morning when Greorge 
came in and smilingly said that some one else was 
waiting below to know whether I was well enough to 
see visitors. I responded that I was quite well enough, 
and he went away. 

In a few moments the door opened, and there — the 
daintiness of her beauty enhanced by her heavy furs — 
stood Betty, looking adorable, with bunches of violets 
in each hand. 

The vicar gave her his place beside me, and engaged 
George in a learned conversation — for which I was 
profoundly grateful. 

"Are you really getting better?"' she asked, very 
gently. 

" I am almost weU,^ I responded ; " in fact, it is 
absurd to keep me on the sofa. I suppose the doctor 
derives so much scientific enjoyment from my case that 
he draws out the process of curing me as long as possible. 
He pretends that I am still very weak so that he may 
have the satisfaction of compounding all sorts of drugs 
for me.*" 

She smiled and sighed. " You are the same as ever.''' 

" I fear," said I, " that, with my sex, age only 
increases one's defects ; you see even now I find it 
impossible to be serious — did you expect me to treat 
the doctor with respect and solemnity ? " 

" I knew you wouldn't tell the truth about youi'self," 
said she ; and then, before I could protest, she inquired, 
" Do you remember once lending me a queer, old black- 
letter Herbal ? " 

" I remember." 
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^^It says that violets are a cure for all manner of 
iUs, including * melancholie and heavinesse of hart/ I 
know being ill makes one deplorably gloomy, so I have 
brought you all the violets I can find, every single one 
that is out, in the hope that they will charm away your 
trigtcMe.^ 

And she smiled and looked at me in such a way that 
I forgot George and the vicar, and the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, and only thought of her. 

^ They are curing me already,^ I said ; and instinct, 
rather than reason or principle, prompted me to curb 
my fierce desire to say a hundred times more. 

I had, on various occasions, flirted with another 
mane's wife without being troubled by any scruples, 
but with regard to Betty it was an entirely different 
matter, for conscience makes cowards of the best of us. 
Knowing the strength of my feelmgs, I realised how 
severe must be my self-control ; I would be forced to 
exaggerate my part, to assume a chilling ceremoniousness 
of speech so that I might hide the intense joy her 
presence gave me. 

Greorge and the vicar were arguing about the date of 
one of my folio editions of Shakespeare, and at this 
moment they asked if they could go down to the library 
and settle the disputed point by referring to the book 
itself. 

I suggested that Pierre should be sent for the folio, 
for my nerves were in such a state of tension that I 
feared to be left alone with Betty. I had been longing 
for her so wildly all through a sleepless night, that I 
now feared, were I sorely tempted, I would lack strength 
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to conceal the madness against which I knew myself to 
be fighting a losing battle. 

I glanced appealingly at the vicar, and I suppose 
he misinterpreted, for when Greorge left the room he 
accompanied him. 

As the door was closing behind them, it was with 
difficulty I restrained a wild impulse to call them back ; 
all my power over myself seemed slipping away, all my 
consciousness was merged in desperate panic lest my 
self-command should break down. 

I think it must have been partly physical weakness 
that made me so abject, at least pride clings to 
this my only excuse for the fact that my nerve and 
courage seemed gone beyond all hope of recall, and I 
lay there staring into the fire ; not daring to speak, nor 
to look upon Betty, lest I should betray myself. 

The logs crackled, and the flames leapt high, curling 
and twisting fantastically, but failing to thaw the chill 
which was creeping over me. 

Betty went to the window, and stood watching the 
bare branches of the trees swaying in the wind. 

I grew colder and colder; I held my breath, and 
vainlv strove to restrain a shiver which shook me from 
head to foot. 

In an instant Betty was beside me ; I could feel her 
gaze even before — against my will — I raised my eyes 
and saw that she was looking at me with the most 
adorable compassion. 

I wondered, if Greorge were ill, would she look at 
him like that, and the mere thought brought with it 
an almost unbearable pang of jealousy. 
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She touched my hand for a moment with the tips of 
her fingers. 

" How fearfdlly cold you are ! '" she exclaimed. 

" I do feel rather as though I shall never be warm 
again,'" I admitted, making a frantic effort to speak in 
my ordinary tones. 

She took off her long thick cloak and put it over me, 
and as she bent down to arrange it my heart throbbed. 
1 lay there Uke a log, and gave her no spoken thanks — 
the power of speech had gone from me, words seemed 
only so many meaningless sounds, and I had not the 
strength to utter them. 

I closed my eyes that I might shut out her loveliness, 
but the darkness — &r &om quenching my agony of 
longing— only made it the more unendurable, and 
deepened my horror of the madness that was domi- 
nating me. 

I cannot tell how long the silence lasted ; I suddenly 
hungered for the sound of her voice. 

"Please talk to me,^ I said abruptly, and there was 
a long pause ; I did not lift my eyes to hers, not even 
when she spoke. 

" It is difficult to talk to^ay," she siud, " and I am 
in a stupid mood. I had a thousand things to say to 
you, but now that I am here they have all gone." 

She spoke almost appealingly, and the feeling against 
which I tried to fight gripped me still tighter. Silence 
lerilous but words might prove still more 
r her voice had power to make me forget 
se in the world. I turned my head and 
: ; she was very grave, and her eyes were 
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shining. It flashed into my mind that she also was 
touched with the same madness as myself, and a great 
joy came over me, marred by a bitter shame, for I felt 
I did not deserve that she should care ; besides, it was 
too late. 

I cannot tell how long we gazed at each other. It 
was I who broke the silence. 

" What are you thinking of.? " 

No answer. 

"Tell me,'' I entreated. (I was fast losing the self- 
command on which I prided myself.) "Why do you 
look Uke that.?'' 

Still no answer. 

" Please tell me." 

" No, no," she said at last, under her breath, and I 
imagined that her eyes besought me not to ask. 

There was a very long pause. 

"Perhaps," said she, "the best things of all are 
those which remain unsaid." 

And then — just as I was about to reply — George and 
the vicar most inopportunely returned. 

Betty at once became gay and smiling, and I my 
ordinary self. 

Said I, in my usual voice, " I was on the point of 
begging your wife's forgiveness for being so dull ; I am 
growing old and uninteresting ; in fact, I even suspect 
that my sense of humour is on the decline." 

They all laughed, and Betty said to the vicar, " So 
you haven't taught him truthfulness yet." 

" Thank Heaven ! " ejaculated George. 

" It is I who have been dull," said Betty ; " we must 
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go back to town, Geoige. I am forgetting how to 
talk.'' 

*' Even were that so,'' said I, in my society manner, 
^^one could derive happiness merely from looking at you." 

(Under such insipidity did I veil tny real feeling). 

She looked reproachful, and then laughed. *' I sup- 
pose you used to say that to Mme. de Simiane ? " she 
queried maliciously. 

(^^ O quanta species^ inquU cerebrum non habet^ quoted 
the vicar in an undertone, referring presumably to 
Mme. de Simiane and not to Betty). 

*' George," she continued, ^ do you allow Sir Barring- 
ton to pay your wife so back-handed a compliment ? " 

George smiled indolently. ^ When he has recovered, 
if you find his compliments not to your liking, you have 
only to speak the word, and your devoted husband is 
ready to nui him through the body." 

''You are most amiable, but that expedient will, I 
hope, be unnecessary." 

''I hope so, since I don't care for melodrama; and I 
should be sorry to hurt Barrington." 

I expressed due gratitude for his consideration, and 
they took their leave, my lady wrapped once more in 
her fur cloak. . . . The period between that day and 
my recovery is best left unchronicled ; it was full of 
distracting thoughts and conflicting feelings, and was 
extremely wearisome. 

Betty did not come again. A few weeks later she 
accompanied George to London, but when I at last 
returned to town I found that she was unwell, and had 
decided to go back to the country for a while. 
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With my ordineury health and strength came oommon 
sense and good resolutions — Hon Dieu ! such oppres- 
sive resolutions and such tedious sense; and such fits 
of stupid heavy depression in consequence ! 

It was in the midst of one of my worst attacks of 
gloom that I received a letter from Fersen, angry, 
despairing, ashamed, that the Swedish Government had 
recognised the establishment of the French Republic. 

There was now no hope of vengeance for the queen's 
death ; and though revenge is a poor and tardy comfort, 
it seems much when it is all a man has to look 
forward to. 

My thoughts were such bad company that I went 
out, met George, and lost £S00 to him at loo. Then 
he went to see Mrs. Denham, and I to gossip with old 
Queensberry, who had a great deal to say about George'*s 
latest fancy. 

I returned in a worse humour than when I had first 
set out. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

" TISEZ L£ EIDEAU, LA FAKC£ EST JOUEE "" 

m 

A FEW days later I was expecting Lord George 
to supper at my house in Berkeley Square, 
and he was late. I hate being kept waiting, 
and was moreover in an irritable humour. I despis^ 
myself for the part I was playing with regard to 
Greorge, but it is necessary to be more or less of an 
actor if one is to live in this world with any degree of 
comfort. I have no patience with the poetical and 
high-flown fools who provoke the inevitable, and then 
bewail the cruelty of Fate ; who knock their own heads 
against a stone wall, and then cry out that the wall is 
hard and nurse a sense of injury. Self-pity is a quality 
I despise. 

I was ^beginning to persuade myself that the rSle I 
acted was becoming natural to me, and that my good- 
humoured indifierence to everything in the world was 
growing tolerably genuine, that nothing now had the 
power to hurt me, that I had nearly outgrown love 
and other such youthful follies, and would find that I 
existed more comfortably without them. But, if life 
were the comedy that Horace Walpole declared it to 
be, how was it that it seemed so tedious an amusement ? 

240 
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I remember how Fersen and I used to scorn the 
people who were always saying " Jt nCennui^ but that 
was years ago, and our pleasures of that period were 
now past beyond all hope of recall — 

" On wdi naurir et renattre les roses, 
12 n*en ed pa» ainti de nos heoMxjfmn; " 

and to-night I was ennuyi heart and soul. 

Atiast George arrived. I chided him for his un- 
punctuality/and said — 

" I have been reduced to thinking — ^the dullest and 
most depressing occupation imaginable ! ^ 

"I am vastly sorry,'' said he, "that I should have 
been the cause of your boring yourself with such an 
unwonted pastime, but I was unavoidably detained by 
a challenge. May I be forgiven, and will you act as 
my second, or would it be too much to expect you to 
get up early for once ? ^ 

" I will get up as early as you like. Who is your 
opponent ^ '^ 

" That old fool of a Colonel Denham, who has taken 
it into his head to disapprove of my attention to his 
wife. I am afraid the wits will jeer at me for fighting 
him, but I can't help it. He demanded information 
concerning a letter I had from sa jolie Jimme^ and, of 
course, I declined to satisfy him, whereupon he blustered 
in his boorish way, and I mildly ridiculed him; then 
he lost his temper and challenged me. His language 
was the kind of melodramatic cant one hears fit>m the 
injured husband in the play. He accused me amongst 
other things of having an uneasy conscience, so I said. 
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^ Et pourqttoi non? A clear conscience would be dull 
and leave one nothing to think about.** He is as 
solemn as an owl, you know, and could not understand 
my persiflage, so grew furious and threatened to give 
me * a piece of his mind/ ^ 

^* Whereupon I will be bound you said something 
irritating,'* said I — ^for I have seen George annoyed. 
He keeps his temper in order to make other people lose 
theirs, and unburdens himself of cutting witticisms in 
the smoothest manner and the most dulcet tones. 

" I bowed,** he said, " and made the obvious retort 
that I could not be so inconsiderate as to deprive him 
of a commodity which he could so iU spare. I offered 
to meet him at whatever hour and place he liked, and 
I named our weapons.** 

" Not pistols, I hope, for Queensberry tells me he is 
reported a good shot,** said I, with seeming solicitude; 
but at the bottom of my heart I thought it would be 
poetic justice if George came out the loser. I could 
not forgive him for neglecting his own wife to pursue 
Colonel Denham*s. It seemed to me in this case such 
an error in taste — ^bad taste is the fault I find most 
difficult to pardon — and I felt an unphilosophic anger 
at the idea of the peerless Lady Betty being so little 
appreciated. 

However, I smiled when George said he had chosen 
rapiers, and that some time that night he would like to 
have a few turns with me, just to show that he was in 
good practice. 

'^lu the mean time,** said he, ^' I must devote myself 
to the appreciation of this excellent supper — maybe the 
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last I shall eat. I feel deuced sentimental over it, quite 
in the mood to write a sonnet on the unrivalled talents 
of your cook — a glowing eulogy that would make every 
gourmand^s mouth water.*" 

^^Then I have done well,^^ said I, *^ in asking you to 
meet, not the Prince or the Prime Minister, but some 
culinary chtfa d^ceuvre.'^ 

And we lightly generalised on the surface of a dozen 
subjects, saying nothing further of Colond Denham or 
the forthcoming duel. I had little doubt that George 
would win ; lithe and supple, agile and alert, with an 
iron strength of wrist, nerves of steel, and in imper- 
turbable coolness of temper — the clumsy and choleric 
colonel had small chance against him. I therefore 
assumed that he would complete his attentions to the 
fair lady in question by running her husband through 
the body. 

He stayed the night with me, and at a very early 
hour next morning we drove through empty streets to 
the place of meeting — a certain spot in Hyde Park. 

The colonel was already there with his second — a 
portly major of infantry, aggressively solemn and 
pompous in manner. 

I dislike dawdling on such occasions, and moreover I 
was beginning to wish that I had breakfasted before 
starting, so the preHminaries were very brief. 

The major said that Colonel Denham offered to 
withdraw if Lord Greorge would show him the letter 
which caused the challenge. 

George responded that he could not possibly be so 
ungallant as to comply with such a request ; and he 



I 
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drew off his gloves, removed his coat and waistcoat, 
and carefully tucked up his ruffles. 

The rapiers were measured, the distance settled, and 
the signed given. 

I thought that in a few minutes we would see the 
colonel down, and George nonchalantly wiping his 
sword on his glove, euid smoothly expressing some dvil 
but philosophic regret. 

It is one of my little follies to pique myself on 
rarely being surprised at anything, but I admit I was 
astonished to find the bulky colonel a good match for 
my agile friend. 

I had no sooner realised that George would have to 
look to his laurels, before he was pricked in the fleshy 
part of his sword-arm. He set his teeth and lunged 
energetically, the colonel at first contenting himself by 
cautious parrying. 

Then — so quickly and so suddenly that I scarcely 
had time to see how it happened — his sword passed 
through George^s right side; George staggered and 
fell, and lay bleeding on the damp grass. 

" I really must congratulate you on your swordman- 
ship, coloneV said he, faintly; '*my admiration for 
such skill is so great that I can almost forgive the 
inconvenience to which it puts me. I trust you are 
satisfied.*" 

George could be attractive even when one had every 
cause to hate him ; there was — when he chose — some- 
thing irresistible in his manner, deceptive and delusive, 
perhaps, but none the less charming. 

I should not have thought the colonel likely to be 
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susceptible to the inflence of the Graces, yet he seemed 
pleased by his fallen opponent's whimsical congratu- 
lations. But he stiffened again when George — white- 
faced and helpless, defeated, humiliated, and in great 
pain, but espiegie even then — said in his most debo- 
nair tone — 

" I would be infinitely obliged if you will tell your 
wife how much I regret that I cannot have the pleasure 
of calling on her this afternoon as I had hoped.*" 

The colonel, not urbane at the best of times, sniffed, 
and the major coughed, and looked ponderously scornful 
of such incorrigible levity. 

George, who rather enjoyed shocking people, smiled, 
and would doubtless have given vent to a polite jeer 
had his strength held out ; but he tried to raise himself 
on one elbow ; the effort made him gasp for breath, and 
he fell back fainting. 



I had Lord George brought to my house, where — 
after a lengthy consultation, and ilie use of much 
technical jargon, and after tormenting him by a pro- 
longed examination of his wound — ^he was pronounced 
by two surgeons to be in a dangerous condition. 

He overheard the verdict, and murmured that he had 
every intention of living. Then he characteristically 
remarked to the myrmidons of iEsculapius, ^* You shall 
be handsomely paid if I recover; but if I die you 
wotf t get a penny from my executors, so, for your own 
sakes, you had better keep me alive. As I am not 
killed by all your probing and bandaging, I assume 
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that I must have an excellent constitution, and should 
probably live in spite of you."*^ 

The surgeons bowed and scraped, and declared them- 
selves much honoured in attending on '' so distinguished 
a nobleman,^ and besought him not to agitate himself, 
for fear of bringing on fever. 

** I never agitate myself,^ said George, airily ; and 
the two practitioners of the medical art bowed them- 
selves out of the room. 

George heaved a sigh of relief. ^* I thought I would 
never get rid of them,^ he said ; ^ but praised be the 
gods for their departure ! Now that there is no canaUk 
to hear me, I can groan as much as I choose ! Just 
think of old Denham^s rapier creating such havoc ! He 
goes up in my estimation for it ; but. Lord ! — ^how I 
shall be laughed at ! Who would have thought that 
fellow could handle a weapon so well ? ^ 

^* After all,^ I ventured, 'Mt is his profession to 
handle a weapon.**^ 

** And it was my pleasure, and as one always devotes 
a hundred times more energy to one^s pleasures than 
one^s profession, it is disgraceful I should have been 
beaten. Ah, well ! it may make me more interesting 
in the eyes of sa beUeJimme; women usually have a 
sentimental leaning towards the vanquished.^ 

George smiled. I shrugged and assented, thinking 
that the sentiment is not necessarily confined to 
women. Some of my old affection for him was coming 
back, and it was diiScult to cherish resentment against 
him. The previous day I could not have believed that 
I should be so sorry to see him overthrown. 
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He mildly scoffed at the surgeons^ warning, and 
smilingly assured me that he was not so easy to kill 
as they seemed to think. 

His apparent gaiety was bravado, and did not de- 
ceive me ; but he treated death in the same manner 
as he had treated life ; and, though his sufferings were 
rapidly increasing, he showed no depression or dis- 
composure. 

" When I have recovered,^' he said, *' supposing this 
wound leaves any ill effects, I shall fee a doctor to 
keep me well, and stop pajrment as soon as I am ill. 
That is old Q's plan, you know, and admirably it 
answers, although he has played the deuce with his 
constitution more persistently than any man in the 
three kingdoms.**^ 

During the next few hours Greorge grew steadily 
worse, which, as he remarked, might be taken either 
as a proof of the doctors^ stupidity, or a testimony to 
Colonel Denham^s skill. 

The colonel sent to make civil inquiries as to Lord 
George'^s condition, and was told that the worst was 
feared. 

" If these were the days of chivalry,^ said George, 
*^ his wife would come and nurse her wounded knight.**^ 

Then he smiled and sighed, and asked, *^What 
o'clock is it ? ^ 

" Half-past twelve,'' I told him. 

^^ Is that all ! '^ he exclaimed ; and I knew the time 
must have seemed to him very long, and that his 
strength was ebbing. 

^ Eh bien ! ^ said he, ^^ perhaps it is just as well that 
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she does not visit me just now. Her imagination of 
me is probably more touching and impressive than the 
reality would be. I used to think that one could make 
love most admirably in a state such as mine, and that 
one^s power would be in one^s weakness; but, as a 
matter of fact, I doubt if a mw is attractive when he 
is as helpless as a log, and bcmdaged so tightly that he 
can scarcely breathe. Bref^ mon cher, I feel rather a 
fool.^ 

^^You look most interesting,'^ I hastened to assure 
him. 

"I am charmed to hear it,'' he said — or rather 
gasped — and he turned his face away so that I might 
not see his brows contracting in agony. 

I touched his hand ; it was hot as fire. I stifled an 
exclamation, and he looked up interrogatively. 

" You are burning," 1 said. 

"Not yet, my dear fellow," he protested, with a 
deprecating smile. "And, maybe," he added, after a 
pause, " I shall pull through, and cheat the Devil of 
his prey for a few years longer. Et puis, the Prince 
of Darkness is a gentleman, and I have no doubt there 
are many agreeable people at his court. It would be 
interesting if one met all the historic scoundrels down 
there. I would ask King John if he really pulled the 
beards of the Irish chieftains, and I would like to tell 
Richard III. about Horry Walpole's * Historic Doubts' 
concerning him. ^ And what hosts of old friends I 
should meet ; and ah — the women ! " 

"Lucretia Borgia," I suggested, "and Mme. du 
DefFand." 
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^' I wasn^t thinking of them/'' said George, and grew 
grave and silent He closed his eyes, but opened them 
again in a few minutes. ^^ You were quite right last 
night, when you said that thinking was the dullest and 
most depressing of occupations. If I remain quiet I 
shall grow melancholy, and that must at aU costs be 
avoids. To be quite candid, I begin to doubt if the 
surgeons will earn their fee — the chances would not be 
good enough to bet on.^ 

As the day wore on, his pain grew more acute, and 
his strength diminished, but not his spirit. 

The two surgeons returned, and subjected him to 
fresh torments. They consulted, argued, and contra- 
dicted each other, one holding that nothing could save 
the patient, and the other protesting that with care 
and skill he would probably recover. 

** Settle it between yourselves," murmured George, 
looking at them from beneath half-closed eyelids, in a 
manner which — to the casual observer — would never 
have betrayed that his life was the matter to which he 
referred with such nonchalance. 

Coining back to the room after a brief absence, I 
was astounded to find an austere-looking person, in sad- 
coloured clothes, of coarse material vilely cut, standing 
beside the bed and holding forth to George about the 
necessity for repentance if he wished to escape eternal 
punishment. 

He was evidently, by his language and appearance, 
a nonconformist minister, and the idea of hearing 
Greorge lectui*ed on his sins by a man of this type 
amused me so much that my inclination to smile was 
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stronger than my impulse to expel the intruder. I 
wondered what servant of mine could have been fool 
enough to let him in. 

He was a big, burly creature, with scraggy whiskers, 
small eyes, and a loud, harsh voice — I am sure that no 
one with a voice like that could ever convert anybody. 
I evidently entered the room just as he was concluding 
a homily. 

*'My dear sir,'' drawled Greorge, "you may tell 
Colonel Denham that, owing to his skill in swoidsman- 
ship, my body is in such a condition that I have scant 
attention to spare for my soul. I recoimise and 
appreciate the Sristian generosity which p^pts his 
hope that I may not be killed spiritually as well as 
physically; and I have no doubt that he could not 
have chosen a more worthy and pious emissary, 
but "" 

"I will hear no buts!'' interrupted the minister. 
"Do not seek to slur over my earnest exhortation to 
repentance. Your lordship evades the point, as I 
feared you would, for I have heard of you as one 
possessed of a wicked wit and the guile of the serpent.'' 

" You flatter me," said George, ironically. " In my 
present state, my poor wits are no match for your 
eloquence." 

" It deeply pains me," sniffled the pious one, " to hear 
your lordship speaking with shameless frivolity at a 
moment when you should be shedding tears of penitence. 
Consider the abandoned life you 'have led — ^idle, 
pleasure-loving, intriguing, wanton, and godless. Con- 
sider your manifold vices, I say, and tremble at the 
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thought of the hell-fire that awaits your lordship unless 
you abase yourself in prayer and penitence.^ 

This is the kind of cant which disgusts me even 
while I see the comic side of it. A cultured and 
tactful sermon might possibly have had some effect on 
Greorge, had the Vicar of Beaumont been the preacher, 
for he knew mankind and understood that of which he 
talked, and never made himself ridiculous. But the 
presumption of this whiskered creature was astonishing ; 
what could such as he know of the life of a man of 
quality ? ^ 

^^I never abase myself, and I never repent,^^ said 
George, *^and doesn'^t it strike you that my prospects 
in the next world are my own affair, not yours ? '" 

^^Nay; your sins are my affair also, for I seek to 
redeem all who have strayed from the strait and narrow 
path.'' 

**A colossal task,*" commented Greorge; ^and you 
dole out hell-fire by way of encouragement 

^^ Nay, I do but endeavour to make you perceive the 
error of your ways before it is too late.*" 

^' You will waste your valuable time if you let me 
detain you any longer, for I have a particular prejudice 
against death-bed repentances, and if I am to die I 
shall do so in the same manner as I have lived. I 
must request you to leave me to make my own arrange- 
ments with the Archfiend — since you are sure it is with 
him I have to deal. Pray picture me in flames if that 
would afford you any satisfaction. I wish you good 
morning.'' 

I had stood passively listening to this strange dialogue, 
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exchanging looks with George who lay motionless, paler 
and more exhausted than I had yet seen him, but every 
now and then his eyes lighted up with an amused 
twinkle. 

<< WiU you send me away with my work incomplete ? " 
asked the minister, lowering his voice to a would-be 
hollow and impressive tone. 

** You have ah'eady administered more theology than 
I can take at one dose,^ said Greorge ; and he compressed 
his lips so that a sharp spasm of pain should draw no 
complaint from him. 

The minister took the opportunity of assailing him 
with texts. 

The groan, which George had so long suppressed, 
broke foi*th at last. 

^^Ah,^ almost shouted the pious one, ^^your hard 
heart is touched, your conscience begins to torment 
you, and will purge your soul. There is more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth '^ 

"I haven'*t repented,^ articulated George, faintly. 
"The torment you refer to was caused by my wound, 
not my conscience — ^the latter is too well trained to 
trouble me.*** 

The minister seized George^s hand and gazed at him 
intently with his ferret eyes. George looked steadily 
back; it seemed a strange occupation for his beatuc yeux. 

" Cast aside this levity, I beseech you, dear brother, 
whUe there is yet time,^ urged the stranger. 

George was now breathing in gasps, and I thought 
it time to interfere, so I stepped up to the bedside and 
said solemnly to the whiskered person — 
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" You would gratify me extremely, sir, if you would 
allow me to have a word with you in private/' 

I rightly judged that this sort of addi*ess from me 
would flatter him; he released George'^s hand, and 
meekly accompanied me. 

*' Sir,^ said I, with the most sanctimonious expression 
I could muster, ^* I rarely give advice, but to so zealous 
a man as yourself it cannot be amiss. Having known 
Lord Greorge Aylmer long and intimately, and being 
familiar with his opinions and modes of thought, I am 
qualified to assist you in your redemption of his soul, 
to give you a hint here and there as to his weak points 
and peculiarities, and I cannot doubt that the result 
will be all that could be hoped and desired.*" 

He looked surprised, and I presume took me for one 
of Lady Huntingdon's Methodist converts. I gave 
him no time to ask questions, and, as nothing bewilders 
nonconformist parsons more than an assumption of 
piety, I continued in fervent tones — 

'^Your tact showed you that you had already said 
enough to my poor emng friend ; leave him to think 
it over ; you have sown the good seed and may go your 
way rejoicing."' 

And talking in this wise I led him to 'the hall and 
got rid of him, giving the impression that in me he 
had a sympathiser and supporter. 

On interrogation I found that he had represented 
himself as an emissary of Colonel Denham, the bearer 
of an important message, a matter of life and death. 
I gave orders that he was not to be admitted again, 
nor any one of his kind. 
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I returned to George and told him what I had said 
to his late visitor. 

^' I should have liked to have heard you,^ he remarked, 
with a laugh which must have hurt him, for it ended 
in a stifled groan. ^' I don'^t believe you could have 
looked sanctimonious,'*'* he continued, and proceeded to 
tell me how the minister had appeared on the scenes. 
^^ I had my eyes shut and was occupied with my own 
thoughts, when the door opened, and some one came 
in. It wasn^t your footstep, nor was it a sufficiently 
cat-like tread for a surgeon or a servant. My first 
idea was that a dun had found me out, so I kept my 
eyes shut; then I heard the creature in a subdued 
voice rehearsing texts and noting the various points of 
a homily. Just as I was wondering if I was growing 
delirious, and if the voice was a creation of my own 
disordered mind, this infernal pain came on afresh, in 
twinges so sharp that I writhed a little, and opened 
my eyes, to find the creature gazing at me. He 
introduced himself as the Reverend Jeremiah Sprott, 
sent by my late antagonist to minister, to my soul, and 
straightway he sermonised. I was so much taken up 
with trying to breathe — which at that moment was 
rather difficult — that I scarcely noticed what he was 
saying. By the time you came in I had recovered both 
my breath and my scattered wits. Vimprivu arrive 
toujoursi Imagine me run through the body by 
Colonel Denham and preached at by the Reverend 
Jeremiah Sprott all in one day! Who could have 
foreseen anything so ridiculous ? ^ 

" Who indeed ? ^ 
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" What a dreary creed some people profess," mused 
George, " and how horrible it .would be to live in a 
state of fanatical virtue that rejects true pleasures for 
false piety. Picture me inveigled into the strait and 
narrow path, and walking it side by side with the 
Reverend Jeremiah Sprott ! No doubt he thinks that 
salt and sour are man''s proper diet, and that everything 
sweet is necessarily evil and forbidden. Because I have 
tried to enjoy life he assumes that I shall bum ever- 
lastingly; and the fool would like to hear me whine 
penitentially through fear of hell-fire ! He would have 
me in abject terror of the next world, because I have 
appreciated good wine and pretty women in this one ; 
because I have plucked all the roses I could, and not 
cried out when the thorns pricked me.**' 

I thought, ^^You have plucked my rose, and not 
cherished it." I said, ^^ The majority of religious people 
lower one^s good opinion of religion, just as the majority 
of friends put one out of conceit with friendship." 

^^ And that old hag Experience teaches us that both 
are usually frauds," he added. ^'I have just been 
wearying myself by trying to fathom the why and 
wherefore of our existence ; don^t you try and solve the 
problem, but accept it as incomprehensible and cast it 
aside. If you would be contented, learn to be in- 
different." 

^^ One takes a lifetime to learn that thoroughly," 
said I, ^^ and it is not until one knows the world that 
one realises the value of indifference; one'^s knowledge 
and wisdom not uncommonly come too late to be of 
much use. Forgive the platitude." 
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"Therefore abjure wisdom and cherish foUy,"" said 
George ; " trifles are best, in big matters one is always 
disappointed. If you have a beloved idea, a great 
project, or a high purpose, you may be sure that 
Heaven will cradi down and mar it. Oh most cou- 
rageous Heaven!''^ 

His tone of bitterness surprised me; usually his 
sarcasm was of the tolerant nature which seems to see 
through Fate^s ironies and meet them with a good- 
humoured smile. I now began to think that I had 
erred somewhat in my estimate of him, but his open 
manner had been a far closer mask than the most rigid 
reserve, for it gave one no idea that he had anything 
to conceal. 

« It is extraordinary,'' he continued, " what mistakes 
a man may make about his own feelings; I thought 
my heart was broken once, long ago (you may smile, 
if you like ; I know such an idea sounds ridiculous). I 
put it together again, however, and patched it up 
somehow, and it has done duty well enough during 
innumerable affaires du coeur — ^an absurd name, by-the- 
by, to give to afiairs with which the heart has, in nine 
cases out of ten, about as much concern as the Doge 
has with the government of Venice."" 

There was a long silence. 

Then, in quite a diflerent tone, he said, " While we 
are on the subject of hearts and other such superfluous 
and troublesome possessions, isn't it time you took a 
wife?" 

« If I must take a wife, whose shall it be ? " said I, 
quoting Tom Sheridan. 
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" Mine,'" replied George, calmly ; " that is to say, if 
I die." 

I turned my face into the shadow. ^^ You are not 
going to die,"" I stated confidently. 

^ You wouldn'*t be cocksure of that if you had any 
idea how I am feeling," said he. 

^^M. de Montrond survived a worse wound than 
yours, and was livelier than ever after it," I argued. 

^^ M. de Montrond was considerably younger than I 
am, and, in addition to his youth, he had a thirst for 
vengeance that would have kept him alive as long as 
there was a drop of blood in his body, whereas I have 
no such potent reason for recovery. I am unpleasantly 
surprised that Colonel Denham is a better swordsman 
than I am, but I don^t hate him on that account ; on 
the contrary, I begin to respect him. But you have 
diverted me from the point." 

^' Because," said I, ^ you were about to suggest an 
impossibility." 

^^ Pardon me, but I was not about to do any such 
thing. I don'^t approve of dying men taking advantage 
of their condition in order to make themselves disagree- 
able, to ask awkward questions, or exact promises. I 
am not going to do that. But you will allow me to 
tell you of a discovery I made — ^somewhat late in the 
day, as is the way with discoveries." 

He paused ; my brain whirled ; I instinctively knew 
what was coming. 
" Betty loves you," he said. 

" I think not," I replied quickly ; " she would only 
love a demi-god or a hero, and I don't claim to be either." 

s 
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George looked almost amused. ^^ Don^t be so mock- 
modest,^ he drawled. " Surely I needn't tell you that 
any man is a hero to the woman who loves him.'" 

" For God's sake, Greoi^ '^ I began, and pulled 

myself up. 

George smiled. " You nearly lost your temper,*** said 
he, coolly, " which goes to prove that you return her 
sentiment. You must be very much in love ; I judge 
by your present expression. It is quite a pity she can't 
see you now. Do you know that suppressed emotion 
is really most becoming to you.'' 

It is very rarely that I resent friendly ridicule, but 
on this occasion I felt unreasonably exasperated. My 
vanity blushed to think that George could read me so 
easily. 

" I irritate you," said he, " but I am only being cruel 
in order to be kind. It is all for your own good — ^as 
people say when they are bent on annoying one. Don't 
try and play the indifferent ; it is a waste of energy to 
act for the sole benefit of a man who knows you are 
acting." 

This was true. I grew hot and cold, and remained 
silent, at his mercy. 

" Explanations are tedious," said he, " so I won't try 
and account for the fact that Betty and I disappointed 
each other. You would say I was to blame, and pro- 
bably you would be right — lovers occasionally are." 

He paused again, and the delay seemed interminable. 
'^ If you had seen her face when she heard that ' the 
Demon ' had thrown you, you would not have had an 
instant's doubt as to how she felt about you. I wasn't 
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jealous — partly because I despise jealousy, and partly 
because I never really loved her; I only .liked and 
admired her. She satisfied my taste, but she did not 
touch my heart, perhaps because it was worn out long 
before I met her.*" 

" You only liked her when you married her ? ^ said I. 

" That is aU.^ 

And I had loved her ever since the first moment I 
saw her. 

We were both silent— Lord George, because he was 
exhausted; and I, because there seemed no option 
between saying nothing and saying far too much. My 
feelings were so tumultuous as to prevent my putting 
words to their proper use — that of disguising one^s 
thoughts. 

^^ Lesprit est taujours la dupe du cceur^ says La 
Rochefoucauld ; and so I fear it is. One of my nume- 
rous French acquaintances, with the national capacity 
for epigrammatic generalisation, remarked to me that 
we only analyse what we do not really feel ; and certainly 
my feelings were at this moment both too engrossing 
and too complex to allow me leisure or inclination to 
diagnose them. 

It is only when one is in an unemotional mood that 
one can analyse emotions; when one is beneath their 
influence, one is sufiiciently occupied in concealing them 
or battling against them. 

" What are you thinking of ?^ said I to George, for 
he was smiling in a half-humorous, half-melancholy 
manner. 

^I was trying to realise that to-morrow I shall 
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probably be dead, and I was speculating as to the day 
after to-morrow — 

** ' Je m'estonne fort potuqnoy 
La mort oea aooger k moy 
Qoi n'a jamaifi songeais k elle/ 

Well, of course I have contemplated death sometimes, 
but generally in connection with other people — ^rich 
relations, eccentric maiden aunts who might leave roe 
money. When it comes to dying on one'^s own account, 
it is a little different. To-morrow ? Shall I be like an 
extinguished candle, or a flagon from which the wine has 
all been spilt ? And some will grieve for me a week, and 
some a day, and others not at all. ' Manx's life passeth 
away like a shadow,^ and that is what I cannot realise. 
I don''t feel in the least shadowy — only sleepy. If I 
were free from this pain, I think I could sleep for a 
thousand years." 

^^ Perhaps," said he, some hours later, when his 
strength was nearly spent, ^^ perhaps it is best that 
I should die now. You know I have always main- 
tained that half the success of a man^s career is de- 
pendent on his dying opportunely, just as one''s social 
triumphs are in many cases due to knowing the exact 
moment at which to conclude a visit. A well-timed 
exit is as important as a well-timed entrance. I am 
fairly sure, too, that we have extracted the best from 
everything, and so may rest content that the future 
cannot equal the past — in fact, I have an idea that the 
coming generation will, from our point of view, be bores, 
so I have the less regret in quitting the social stage. 
It is well to depart before the capacity for amusing 
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one^s self is numbered among the lost arts — ^as it bids 
fair to be during the next ten years.*" 

I smiled; the whole speech was so characteristic of 
the man, or at least so consistent with the part he had 
chosen to play all through life. 

^' You are thinking that I am selfish and egotistical,*" 
said he, accurately enough. 

^' Det Ule veniamJacUe, cut venia est opus^ I responded. 
''I am too selfish and egotistical myself to have the 
right to censure either qualities in others.*" 

" That is the very reason why one would expect you 
to censure them ; they are characteristics of which a 
man generally wishes to have the monopoly,'' he re- 
sponded promptly. 

I did not demur ; I was thinking that perhaps I had 
not altogether understood Greorge. It is difficult to 
shut one's eyes to the faults of the man who marries 
the woman one loves; but for George's matrimonial 
experiment I do not suppose his defects would have 
made a deep impression upon me ; I had formerly looked 
upon them with tolerance, and deemed them more than 
counterbalanced by his unfailing good-humour, his 
attractive manner, and his excellent taste with regard 
to literature, art, and fashion. After his wedding, my 
opinions underwent considerable changes, and then again 
after his death, I learnt to understand him better than 
I had ever done during his lifetime. 

He died at two o'clock, on the morning of June 10, 
1795, nineteen hours after he had received his wound. 
The doctors said he must have suffered intensely, but 
he had always possessed remarkable control over his 
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expression and manner, and so he was urbane to the 
end. 

I cannot withhold my admiration from a man who, 
racked with pain and face to face with death, can still 
jest and generalise, gracefully, agreeably, sociably, till 
his last gasp. 

'^ Tirez le rideau^ he murmured, with a smile and a 
sigh ; " la farce eHjouie.'^ 

Such were the words with which he made his exit. 

In an earlier epoch, in other circumstances, under 
different influences, his name might possibly have gone 
down to posterity as a hero ; Fate decreed otherwise, 
and made him merely a b<m camarade and arbiier 
elegarUiarum. 



CHAPTER XXV 

MY LADY EXPLAINS 

ON May 24, 1797, Lady Betty and I were 
married, by the Vicar of Beaumont; and 
then began a period of such happiness as I 
would not have believed possible had I not myself 
experienced it. 

I had fallen inextricably in love with Betty, not for 
her beauty, not because she was delightful — I have 
met many beautiful and delightful women — ^but simply 
because I could not help it. 

Until I was married to her, however, I did not really 
know her. Every one spoke of her as a charming 
woman, and yet she was much misunderstood. Her 
superficial attractions were so great that no one searched 
for the depths. It was I who made the surprising dis- 
covery that she was never more adorable thim when she 
was grave ; till then I had supposed that nothing could 
be more delightful than her gaiety, her sense of comedy, 
her espieglerie and animation. 

I was selfishly glad to think that George had never 
really loved her, and hence had never drawn forth her 
strongest feelings, and it rather pleased me to think 
that the world misunderstood her. I almost forgot that 
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there had been a time when I also had misunderstood. 
Now, everything had gradually been revealed to me; 
my lady had condescended to explain much that had 
hitherto puzzled me, and I was more than content. 

We talked of Paris in 1784, and at last I said, ^' Do 
you remember the day you forbade me to say I loved 
you ? For an instant I thought you looked as though 
you cared, and then you grew cold as stone, and were 
inexorable. Why was that ? '" 

*^ I wanted you as a friend, and I told myself I cared 
for you in that way only. I had imagined what love 
would be, and had pictured it in such a manner that 
when it came I was unable to recognise it. I meant 
to love no one but a demi-god, an impossible mSlange 
of all the heroic qualities ; and you were so very natural 
and human, that I was angry with myself for beiug 
influenced by you. I did not know my own mind then ; 
but I was frightened that day in Paris because I felt so 
much that seemed to me unreasonable. I was young 
enough to imagine one ought to be reasonable. More- 
over, you did not really love me, and I felt that.'*' 

« Betty ! '^ 

" No, you did not,*" she insisted. " If you had cared 
then as you care now, I would never have been able to 
hold out against you, for I believe I have been in love 
with you ever since the first moment I saw you, though 
I didn't know it. The feeling grew with my growtii, 
so steadily that it was part of myself, and I was un- 
conscious of it."*' 

I now began to understand, and to see cleai'ly what 
had formerly been dim and misty. 
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^^ Then, when you were in Paris so long, and I heard 
so many stories about you,**^ she continued, ^^I felt 
that you could not possibly care much for me. As I 
still persuaded myself that I only desired your friend- 
ship, I could not understand why I felt so unutterably 
desolate at the idea of your being able to enjoy your- 
self without me.^ 

(For a man who is not naturally stupid I appear to 
have been singularly obtuse ; had Fersen been in my 
place I do not doubt that he would have understood 
her better than she understood herself.) 

^^ As for George,^' she said, ^^ I liked him first because 
he was your friend.*^ 

^^ And afterwards for his own sake ? ^ 

^^ Yes. You know how delightful he could be some- 
times. I might think ill of him when he was absent, 
but as soon as he reappeared, he could make me feel that 
I had been ungenerous and unappreciative even to have 
doubted him for an instant.^ 

^^ Ah yes ! I wish he had taught me that trick of 
manner. '^ 

^' You do not require to adopt any one else's manner,**^ 
my lady was so good as to say, and she continued her 
explanation as regards George — 

" At a time when I was very unhappy about you — I 
can confess that now — he had the power to interest and 
amuse me, and while diverting my mind he never 
attempted to touch my heart, and that, I think, was 
the reason I enjoyed his society so much. Moreover, 
he had great tact and wonderftil adaptability, aoid 
could fascinate without the slightest effort, and so in 
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time I came to imagine we loved each other. My 
parents very injudiciously abused George, and strove to 
impress me with a sense of his undesirable qualities — 
hb noted fickleness where women were concerned, his 
extravagance, and his general iniquity. I grew skilful 
in defending him, and so — I need not explain any moie.^ 

" When did you learn to know yourself? " 

*^ In the summer of ^4, when you came back fiom 
France. You were greatly changed, and the moment 
you spoke I understood everything, and knew how you 
felt. To understand you was to realise that T had 
spoilt my life and yours, and that I could never forgive 
myself. Then came despair such as no words can 
describe, and against my will I cared for you more and 
more, and the more I cared the more I could feel your 
feelings. You hid your heart from every one, except 
me ; that you made such strenuous efforts to hide it 
from me only increased my admiration for you. Soon 
my courage failed '^ 

^^ And you left town in the middle of the season P"^ 
said I, thinking of the ball at which I had first seen 
Mrs. Denham, who was the indirect cause of our 
present happiness. 

" Yes, because I dare not trust myself — I had never 

felt so strongly before, and I was terrified lest I • " 

She paused abruptly. "Need I explain any more.?^' 
she asked beseechingly; but I was inexorable, and 
questioned her much further, keeping her hands 
prisoners while she replied. 

George, she said, had always been good-humoured 
and pleasant. 
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^^ And as for me,*" she continued, ^ I may be in 
despair ; but, fortunately, I can nearly always laugh, 
and there is no mask so good as an animated one. I 
could deceive any one— every one— except you.** 

(I did not tell her how she had failed to deceive 
George.) 

We played our parts well,*" she said reflectively, 

even to each other, except ^ 

* Except' when ? '^ (I knew perfectly, but wanted to 
make her tell me ; to hear her confessions was to be 
compensated for all I had gone through.) 

** Except when I brought you the violets,^' said 
Betty, and we both were silent for a while. 

Then I asked, *' Did I entirely fail to hide how I 
felt?'' 

She looked at me for a long time before replying, 
and then she said — 

^^ Had I been too numb to Jed how much you loved 
me, I must infallibly have seen it ; and had I been too 
blind to see, I could not have avoided feeling it ; and 
the mingled misery and happiness of it was almost more 
than I could endure." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

FERSEN MEETS NAPOLEON BONAPART£ 

ON November 6, 1796, Gustavus IV. attained 
his majority, and Fersen was restored to 
favour at Court. I received several letters 
from him congratulating me on my marriage, the news 
of which, he said, had given him more pleasure than 
anything he had heard for many years. 

Of himself he said little, until in the beginning of 
December I heard from him to the following effect: — 

'< Badstadt, November, 1797. 

*' MoN CHER Ami, 

*^ I am here for the Congress, as the king'^s 
plenipotentiary, and my rdle has been extremely un- 
satisfactory. Diplomatic relations between my country 
and France are in the most strained condition imagi- 
nable ; and, though I thought I fully realised the 
position, it was brought home to me the other day in 
a manner as unexpected as it was irritating and 
embarrassing. 

^^ The French plenipotentiary is that young General 
Bonaparte, who has sprung into celebrity on account 
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of his victorious campaign in Italy. He is remarkable, 
and probably destined to become still more so. Until 
I met him, I thought he might be gained as an instru- 
ment to restore the Bourbons, but I am now convinced 
he is not the man to be used in that way ; au contraire^ 
he is extremely clear-headed, and will be able to make 
tools of others. 

'^ Before I had seen him, I pictured him as an 
adventurer of the Dumouriez type, but a glance at his 
face dispels that idea. In Dumouriez there was a great 
deal of the fool as well as the knave, and he had all the 
French defects. This Bonaparte is not a Frenchman 
by birth, nor could his worst enemy say that he has 
anything of the fool in him ; had he undertaken to 
make the French army mount the White Cockade, he 
would not have allowed his men to mutiny, nor have 
fled ignominiously over the frontier as Dumouriez did. 

^' When I called at his hotel to pay my compliments, 
he asked would I be kind enough to tell him what 
minister from Sweden is now in Paris. As you know, 
there is none. My reply was necessarily vague. 

^^Then he said that it was astounding that the 
Court of Sweden should behave in such a manner 
towards a nation, with which it had been on more or 
less friendly terms for a long while. Before I had 
time to respond, he remarked that the Court of Sweden 
seemed to take a pleasure in sending agents and ambas- 
sadors who were personally disagreeable to every 
French citizen. 

" * No doubt,' said he, * the King of Sweden would 
regard with disfavour a French minister who had 
attempted to raise the people of Stockholm against 
him. On the same principle, the French Republic 
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ought not to allow men too well known Jbr their con- 
nection mth the laie King and Queen of Franfhce to be 
sent to mock the minister of the first nation on earth/ 
*^ It was impossible not to understand this ; I felt 
somewhat as I had felt the day we interviewed Drouet, 
and I preserved the same apparent indifference. I 
looked down serenely at M. le G&n&ral — ^he is a small, 
dark, sallow man — and merely said that I would make 
known to my Court what I had just heard; and I left 
him.'' 

Grands dieua: ! What an age we live in ! I was very 
angry to think that an upstart soldier could treat in so 
high-handed a fashion a man like Fersen, and, more- 
over, a representative of the most ancient and dis- 
tinguished noblesse. I was disgusted at the idea of 
Axel being exposed to a rebuff unparalleled in the whole 
of his diplomatic career. I could picture his feelings 
on receiving so unexpected an illustration of the Re- 
publican principles that he detested. 

Had one of the Bourbon princes been treated in such 
a manner by a victorious general, aged twenty-eight, I 
would have seen comedy in the situation, and have 
been more amused than shocked, especially as I doubt 
if a Bourbon prince could have saved his dignity as 
Fersen did. 

^^Men too well known Jbr their connection with the 
late King and Queen of Fra/nce'^ — ^that was an un- 
generous taunt, but most d propos. 

I was glad to think of Fersen's self-control, for it 
made me sure that he would not have let it be seen 
that this Bonaparte was able to hurt him. To show 
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anger would have been a tribute to the upstart^s power, 
and such a tribute Fersen would never pay. 

I could imagine the scene, and it produced an 
elaborate train of thought which led me to feel that 
the Fates had been guilty of gross injustice in allowing 
me to enjoy such happiness as was now my lot, while 
Fersen^s existence was a continual struggle against 
disappointment and desolation. 

To have made such efforts and such sacrifices, to 
have endured such long-drawn-out suspense and 
anguish, to have loved so unselfishly, so devotedly, 
and yet to have failed to save or even to avenge the 
queen ; was it not bitter beyond all words ? 

I put his letter in my pocket, and went aimlessly 
downstairs, thinking, in spite of myself, of all Axel had 
suffered; and in the hall I encountered Betty. She 
was singing softly to herself, but the moment she saw 
me she broke off in the middle of a verse, and her face 
changed. 

'^ What ails my lord and master ? ^ she asked, looking 
up at me ; and as I did not reply she continued, ^^ I 
promised myself that if I married you, you would never 
have that expression again, I cannot allow you to look 
as though there were something desperately or irrevoc- 
ably wrong. Once it was excusable, but now that you 
belong to me I protest ! "^ And my lady laughed, but 
looked at me anxiously. 

" Formerly,'^ I echoed in surprise, *^ but when *" 

^'You have looked like that several times,^ she 
interrupted, " when you were oflP your guard, or when 
you thought your manner was a complete disguise. Do 
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you remember that day you rode over to see me after I 
had been m?" 

" I do indeed.^ 

^^You talked like Greorge or Mr. Walpole, but I 
could tell that at heart you were feeling as I cannot 
believe Greorge or Mr. Walpole ever felt in all their 
lives.'' 

« How could you tell, Betty ? ^ 

'^I don't know. I just understood. But I don't 
understand to-day. Last night you said you were so 
happy that you felt as though nothing in the world 
could ever hurt you any more; but to-day ^ 

She looked at me searchingly, and her love made the 
contrast of Fersen's loneliness and desolation seem all 
the more cruel. 

*^ Can it be that you are disappointed in me, that you 
have wearied between yesterday and to-day ?" she asked, 
knowing very well that she suggested an impossibility. 

I smiled at this, and said nothing; I did not think 
it necessary to contradict her. 

She looked at me gravely, with sorrowful eyes not 
unlike Axel's* 

^' If you look like that," said I, ^' I will assume that 
you are regretting your imaginary demi-god." 

She broke into a laugh. ^' If a hundred demi-gods 
went on their knees to me they would not affect me 
now," said she. And then we talked in such a way 
that I forgot every one else in the world, even Axel. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE GRAND MARSHAL OF SWEDEN 

"^TTTHEN I was very young I heard with distaste 
\ \ / and incredulity that the happiest lives are 
Vy those which have no history. I thought 
this maxim was invented as a consolation for the 
people who lead dull lives — dulness being to my mind 
the most dreary thing on earth ; I hate it in this world, 
and dread it in the next. I fear that hell is not the 
picturesquely terrible place that the poets would have 
us believe; there is something interesting — almost 
attractive — in the idea of flames and demons galore, 
and a court presided over by so celebrated a character 
as Lucifer himself. 

Lauzun used to say that, barring certain unavoidable 
climatic drawbacks, he expected to enjoy himself very 
well in the next world, where he appeared to think 
that he would meet all his friends and most of his 
acquaintances. 

I differed from him, and, being in a contrary mood, 
I pictured the lower regions as a land where all is 
prosaically tiresome, where dulness is eternal, where 
everything is at a dead-level of oppressive insipidity 
and commonplace. That, I argued, would be the worst 
torment imaginable to men like ourselves ; a negative 
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and colourless sort of place would be far more intolerable 
than the most lurid horrors. 

^^ There will be no women for you, M. le Duc^ said 
I, ^'and no wine, iio esprit^ no comedy, no events, no 
books, no amusement, no occupation "" 

*^ For Heaven'^s sake, have mercy ! ^ ejaculated 
Lauzun ; but I insisted on finishing my description. 

^^It will be like solitary confinement in a state 
prison, only there will be no changes of ministry — ^no 
hope of release.'' 

" What about the climate ? "^ he queried. " I sup- 
pose you would have it cold, damp, dark, and dismal. 
And how about one's tormentors ?" 

"They will certainly not be quaint little devils, 
with horns and tails, and delightfully bizarre features. 
They shall be piously commonplace, with sour expres- 
sions and harsh voices, nondescript faces, and sad- 
coloured garments." 

" Mon Dieu ! " said Lauzim, " if I believed such a 
fate threatened me, I would set to work at once about 
saving my soul." 

This is a digression, but it serves to illustrate my 
youthful theory that any horrors would be preferable 
to the commonplace ; not that I ever had any appetite 
for horrors, but, despite my love of comedy, I then 
thought tragic experiences would be better than none 
at all. 

My opinions were destined to be considerably 
changed by the course of events. 

Had any one then told me that the happiest years 
of my life would come after I was forty years of age, 
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and be comparatively uneventful, I should have 
shuddered incredulously. " Forty yeai's of age "" would 
in those days have had a sinister sound; it would 
have suggested ruined fortunes, broken health, and 
vanished illusions. I have known a good many men 
who at forty had nothing left to live for. 

That it has been otherwise with me is due to Betty, 
who has made me extraordinarily and indescribably 
happy. It is a wonderful thing, so wonderful that it 
may not meet with belief, that we could never bore 
each other under any circumstances whatsoever. 

I used to suppose that the most charming woman in 
the world must grow monotonous if one were married 
to her. It gives me indescribable satisfaction to state 
that I was entirely mistaken. 

The time in which I discovered the impossibility of 
getting tired of Betty, though very interesting to 
myself, does not lend itself to description. Moreover, 
I am desirous of bringing these Memoirs to a close 
before I gi*ow weary of scribbling, and so I will let go 
the threads of my narrative, and take them up again 
in the spring of 1810, just before my son's eleventh 
biithday. 

To the world in general much had happened in the 
interval. For me time had flown ; but I could imagine 
how long the years would have seemed to Fersen, and 
though the Fates had given me my heart's desire, 
their treatment of Axel prevented me from thinking 
altogether well of them. 

Though I frequently intended going to Sweden to see 
Axel, I, being extremely happy where I was, kept 
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postponing my journey ; but in 1807 a favourite young 
cousin of mine — Patrick Harrington — was going ibr the 
grand tour, and I gave him a letter to Axel. 

He returned from his travels in the beginning of 181(^ 
and as soon as we came up to town he called at Berkeley 
Square to tell me about his various experiences. 

Concerning Fersen he was extremely enthusiastic 
" He is the most distinguished-looking man I have ever 
seen, and I never met any one who interested me more. 
I had heard he was very cold and reserved, but to me 
he was extremely kind — for your sake, I expect. We 
often talked of you. I wanted to know what you 
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with honours and decorations, and has all the good 

things of this world, and yet "^ 

"Well, and yet?**' I queried, curious to hear the 
impression that Fersen had made on a man who knew 
nothing of his private history. 

Patrick looked meditative, and then said, ^^ When I 
arrived in Stockholm he was away, so I used the other 
introductions I had, and was presented to the king — 
Gustavus IV. — before Count Fersen returned. The 
first time I saw him was at a court ball. I noticed 
him the instant I came into the room ; he wore a most 
gorgeous uniform and the insignia of several high 
orders, and he was deep in conversation with the king, 
who had his hand on his arm, and was speaking rather 
excitedly. I turned to one of the French refugees and 
asked, ^ Who is the tall man talking to the king ? ^ 
*That,' said M. le Vicomte, politely endeavouring to 
conceal his surprise at my ignorance, Ms the Grand 
Marshal of this realm, the Chancellor of the Academy 
of Upsala, the champion of royalty in general and 
their late Majesties of France in particular.'' In this 
strain he went on enumerating Count Fersen^s various 
titles, honours, and services. Another old Frenchman, 
whose name I forget, stood listening with a semi- 
sarcastic smile, and presently remarked that le bean 
Feraen was growing passi. This, for some incompre- 
hensible reason, irritated me, and I remarked I had 
just understood M. le Vicomte to say that Count 
Fersen was the most distinguished man in the kingdom, 
and that I could only remark that he certainly looked 
his part."" 
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" Bravo, Patrick ! ^ I exclaimed. " Well, what then ?" 

*^ They both smiled in a most provoking manner^ and 
one of them hummed some lines beginning ^ Ah qtu je 
fas bien mspirie^ while the other explained to me that 
Fersen'^s political opinions were considerably behind tiie 
times, and that ^maintenant c'est ridicule cTetre plus 
royaliste que le roiJ* And I looked again at Count 
Fersen, and thought he had a very sad face — unaccount- 
ably sad.'' 

Patrick paused, probably expecting some explanation 
from me, but seeing none was forthcoming, he asked — 

" What did the Comte mean by * Jh que je Jiis bien 
inspirSe'^f^ 

" It is the beginning of a song from Didon^ said I, 
" and was very fashionable at the Court of France when 
I was young.*" 

And I looked into the fire, and forgot Patrick, for I 
was thinking of the soirSes intimes at Petit Trianon — 
so many, many years ago. 

The more Patrick talked to me of Fersen — and he 
talked of him very often — the stronger gi-ew my 
inclination to go to Sweden. I could not banish Axel 
from my thoughts, and my desire to see him again — 
and speedily — increased daily. Certainly it would be the 
wrong time at which to absent one's self from London, 
but my old reputation for eccentricity would stand me 
in good stead ; and as for Betty, whenever I asked her 
advice she had the happy knack of suggesting the exact 
course that I desired. 

On the morning of the 4th May, my boy Jack and I 
came in from our usual ride, and found Patrick showing 
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off his new uniform and discoursing to Betty on military 
tactics with all the fervour of a youth who has held a 
commission for exactly a week. Jack, who is consumed 
with military ardour, and says he will be a soldier — ^not 
a diplomat, as I would wish — was greatly delighted with 
Patrick^s finery, and I was so busy teasing them both 
that it was quite a long while before I noticed Pierre 
standing in the background, having apparently lost 
hope of attracting my attention. 

" What is it ? "^ I inquired ; and Pierre handed me a 
letter which, he said, had been left by a courier while 
r was out. 

The writing, being Axel's, was, of course, familiar 
to me, and I opened the letter eagerly. It told me 
in detail of the dethronement and exile of King 
Gustavus IV., into whose mind he had striven to instil 
his own ideas of royalist policy (and who, according to 
Patrick, had been very fond of him). 

The accession of the Duke of Sudermania, as 
Charles XIII., was politically and personally un- 
pleasant for Fersen. He did not distinctly say so, 
but I was weU awaie of the fact, and from the gossip 
which Patrick repeated to me, I gathered that there 
would be a large section of the nobility jealous of 
Fersen's influence and delighted that the new king 
shared their grudge. I knew that there had been 
great satisfaction among a certain set when Fersen 
dared to speak his mind to the king about the 1805 
war in Pomerania, and had consequently incurred his 
Majesty'^s temporary displeasure, and (despite recent 
diplomatic and military services) was recalled to Sweden. 
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Patrick had a story — told him by the vioomte afor^ 
mentioned — ^to the effect that in some affair of State. 
Gustavus IV. had been guided entirely by Fersen's 
wishes, which happened to be in opposition to those of 
the Duke of Sudermania, who was much enraged, and 
was heard to swear that some day he would '^ humble 
that proud lord to the dust;^ ^'but,^ concluded the 
vicomte, ^^ M. le Due had dined when he said this."^ 

In reading AxePs letter, it occurred to me that now 
would be the duke^s time to punish Fersen for the 
unforgivable sin of being the greatest man in the 
kingdom. The duke^s reputation for double-dealing 
was not calculated to set my mind at ease. Moreover, 
Baron de Taube (AxePs best friend and strongest 
political supporter) had died a year ago, and the most 
important of the men who admired and followed Axel 
were either dead or out of favour at Court. 

Principles never attracted me much as individuals; 
the external aspect of politics, the jargon which every 
nobody can talk, never interested me in the least ; but 
there is something most engrossing in such politics as 
those in which it has been my fate to be involved. 

Once a man has been behind the scenes, he is apt at 
any moment to be seized with a craving to know once 
more these things which are unknown to the public, 
unrecorded by history, and unseen except by a very 
few. The desire to find out the true state of affairs 
in Sweden was so strong that I immediately made 
arrangements for my long-deferred journey. Needless 
to say, it was personal and not abstract political feel- 
ing that prompted me ; had Sweden not been Axel's 
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country, I should never have given a second thought to 

its affairs of State, but since his country was all that 

he had left to live for, I cared about it on his account. 

Knowing Axel as I did, it was easy for me to read 

between the lines, and to realise his feelings, and 

though there was no complaint in the letter, no futile 

: railing against fate, the impression it produced was one 

1 of intense sadness. Axel was a man who would never 

2 spare himself, and who would play his part unflinch- 
^ ingly to the end — ^but I could see that he was tired to 
r^ death of that part. 

,rv My own happiness made his life seem to me the 

more dreary. He had told Patrick I was a delightful 
I companion. I knew he cared for me far more than I 
deserved, and I believed that he would be glad to see 
a man who understood him as well as I did, and to 
whom he could safely speak his mind. 
'g I thought how much he had been to me in the days 

^ when I was in despair as regards Betty, and before I 
had thought for very long I was firmly resolved to 
leave London on the morrow. Once I biave decided on 
a certain course I detest delay. 

Of course the wits said I had at last wearied of my 
wife, but as " ce nest qtie la vSritS qui Uesse^ this sup- 
position did not 'in the least disturb either Betty or^me. 
On the 5th of May I left London and travelled 
leisurely to Leith, whence I set sail on the 9th in the 
Mary Jane — ^brig, 300 tons — captained by a red-headed 
giant with a strong Scotch accent and a most won- 
derful assortment of oaths. 
The winds were unfavourable, and the voyage most 
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tedious fmd uncomfortable ; I thought it would nevia 
come to an end. 

We arrived at Gothenburg on the Slst, and thence 
I continued my journey by coach, arriving in Stockhtdm 
on the %Srd. 

Had I visited Stockholm in my young days, no doubt 
my journal would contain lengthy descriptions of the 
blue lake and the seven islands, of the innumerable 
bridges, the quaint buildings, the long narrow streets, 
the squares and statues, the ugly churches, the magni- 
ficent Bonde Palace, and the lofty houses. But my 
mind was so much occupied with Fersen that I thought 
little about Stockholm as a city, and wrote less. 

I ought to have gone to Sweden when first I b^an 
travelling, for it is an intei'esting country. 

I drove straight to the Fersen Palace, and was so 
""""^sed in my own thoughts that I scarcely noticed 
ay which we went, and only had a vague im- 
in of narrow streets in which the houses leant 
till they almost touched each other. 
»as sixteen years since I had seen Fersen, and 
li I did not for an instant suppose that his 
nhip could have cooled, I could not help won- 
; how he would greet me. 

en that to which one has often looked forward 
ength about to take place, imagination (formerly 
I becomes paralysed, and the scene one has so 
I pictured a score of times disappears altogether 
jne's mental vision. 

en I, in such Swedish as I could command, asked 
Icey to tell Count Fersen that some one he had 
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known in Paris desired an audience, I felt as though I 
were in a dream, out of which I would awaken before 
Axel arrived. 

I did not send in my name, for I wished to take him 
by surprise. 

The flunkey soon returned, and, requesting me to 
follow him, led the way up a great flight of stairs, and 
through a long corridor, and paused in front of an 
open door which he indicated by a gesture. 

My footsteps had been noiseless (for the passage was 
thickly carpeted), and Fersen did not hear me as I 
entered the room. 

He was seated at a writing-table strewn with papers, 
and held a letter in his hand, but was not reading it. 

His thoughts had evidently wandered far away, and 
he looked very stern, very tired, and very sad. The 
moment I saw him I knew that Time had entirely 
failed to bring him consolation. 
" Axel,'' said I. 

He turned his head, our eyes met, and his face lit up 
in a way which left me no doubt as to my welcome. 

'^ You ! '^ he exclaimed, rising and grasping my hand 
very tightly ; the delight and astonishment in his voice 
were far in excess of what I had anticipated. He put 
a hand on my shoulder, and we looked at each other 
silently for a long time. 

^ So you have come at last ! "" said he presently ; and 
the sixteen years during which we had been apart, fell 
away as though they had been a mere sixteen days, and 
I was more than content with the welcome accorded to 
me by the Grand Marshal of Sweden. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

" 0& 80NT LES KEIGBS d'aWTAN ? " 

1AM now approaching the part of my Memoin 
that I wish I could leave unwritten. For tbe 
last two years I have kept postponing the ta^ 
that is before me. 

When it is a matter of describing comedy, my pa 
runs easily enough, otherwise I have to wait till I am 
in a certun peculiar frame of mind, and that such an 
unpleasant one that I would avoid it altogether i! 
possible. Moreover, this mood usually comes upon me 
at moments when circumstances fortnd my giving vent 
to it in writing, and, by the time I am free to write, 
reaction has set in, and my worda have gone. 

To-night I am neither in one extreme nor the other, 
and am impelled mainly by the idea that if I do not 
finish my Reminiscences soon, I shall weary of them to 
such an extent that they will never be finished at all. 

I arrived in Sweden at a time when eveiy one wrs 
discussing the sudden death of Prince Christian of 
Holst«in-Augustenburg, who had been adopted as heir 
by the childless Charles XIII., in order to make certoiD 
that the posterity of Gustavus IV. would be excluded 
fytaa the throne. 
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Prince Christian, when reviewing some troops in 
Scania, had an apoplectic fit, and died on May 98 ; and 
a ridiculous rumour was spread that he had been 
poisoned by the partisans of the fallen Gustavus IV. 

This was obviously nonsense; but the canaille is 
credulous of any sottise that is instilled into what 
stands it in place of a mind, and subsequent events 
were destined to prove that belief in Fersen^s guilt had 
been carefully fostered. 

He was known as a personal friend of the ex-king, 
and hence on principle a probable opponent of an 
elected candidate for the throne, and out of this his 
enemies made an elaborate case against him. 

I did not at once become cognisant of the state of 
affairs, for AxePs and my conversations turned more 
on the past than the present, and, though I met several 
noted Swedes, and went to' Court, I was too much of 
a stranger to properly understand that undercurrent of 
intrigues and cross-purposes which were to work up to 
so tragic a conclusion. 

Fersen'*s sister, Sophie, Countess Piper, was very 
grarious to me, and I had not known her more than 
a few hours before I realised that Patrick^s eulogies 
were no exaggeration. 

I seemed to become intimate with her very rapidly. 
Concerning Axel, she told me much that interested me 
extremely, while I in return could tell her a great deal 
about his doings in the days when France was the most 
brilliant court in Europe. 

She adored Axel, and my friendship for him was my 
passport to her favour. It pleased her, too, to hear 
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scribe the queen ; she did Dot grudge Asei' 
an, for apparent]; he had imbued her with in- 
lint of intense loyalty to Marie Antoiziette. 

evening, I remember. Axel and I dined dn 
i Mme. de Piper. There were other guests, but 
ook their leave early, and Mme. la Comtesae anJ 

left alone for a while, as Count Piper, after due 
^es, took Axel away to his room on some matter 
iness. 

talk was almost entirely of the Queen of FraiHX- 
la ConUease knew the real reason why Axel wait 
lerica. The Swedish ambassador had written Uk 

to Gustavus III. so that he might place no 
les in Axel's way, and the king long afterwaids 
lown Countess Piper the letter in which, for all 
w to the contnuy, may be preserved in the 
es at Upsala to this day, and may in future ages 

light on Axel's apparently inconsistent condnct 
it does seem incongruous that a celebrated royalist 
lion should yfin honours and decorations in a 
)lican war. 

len, in 1791, Fersen pire had desired that Axel 
I return to Sweden, it was Mme. de Piper who 
ersuaded him into approval of her brother's de- 
lation to sacrifice everything for the sake of the 
li moneux^hy. 

am very glad you have come,^ said she. " For I 
iften wished to meet you. Axel has told me so 
about you." 

id he tell you what an insufierable ooxcoinb I 
to be in the early stages of our acquuntance .' 
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Bxcept in so far as I became embroUed in his affairs 
there could be nothing about me worth telling : on my 
own account I never aspired to a career, it seemed so 
much more trouble than it was worth. How a man 
like Axel had any patience with so unblushingly idle 
a fellow, passes my comprehension.'" 
She smiled. 

*^ Axel declares you to be a good judge of every 
one^s character except your own, and though I have 
not known you three weeks, I can see the force of 
what he says. I believe you imagine yourself to be 
vain ; Axel, au contraire^ laments that you had so little 
vanity that you could never be persuaded to think 
seriously of your abilities. Also he tells me that you 
pretend to be selfish, whereas — ^he says— there are few 
men in the world so ready to make sacrifices for a 
friend^s sake. You — ^he tells me — would lavish all that 
you had to give — ^time, brains, sympathy, money, with 
never a thought of repayment. You would put up 
with all manner of discomfort, strain, worry, and 
weariness, pretending that it did not tire or annoy 
you, and you could see comedy in matters where 
another man would only have seen material for com- 
plaint 
" Does Axel say this ? ^ I asked in amazement. 
^ Yes, and a great deal more.^ 
I was entirely taken aback. To receive such undeserved 
praise makes one feel like an impostor ; yet it pleased 
me greatly, and I was reluctant to undeceive Mme. la 
Coffidme, I could see how the mistake had arisen. 
Axel had judged my character by his own, and had 
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given me credit for qualities that belonged to him sue 
not to me. 

To be BO misjudged mode me half proud and ball' 
ashamed. I knew that the Barrington Beauni<Hit of 
Axel's imagination was not the real Beaumont, and it 
came over me with a sort of remorse that, had I coo- 
sidered the matter earlier in my life, I perhaps miglit 
have been in truth what Axel supposed me to be. 

Said I, " I never succeeded in making Axel under- 
stand that nothing I did was for any high motive, and 
that I seldom or never acted on principle. I am raid 
by my inclinations, and no amount of duty would fom 
me to moke a sacrifice unless I were so inclined. I 
have never, to my knowledge, acted unselfishly in sU 
my life." 

" Axel says that where it was a matter of serving  
friend you never thought of yourself at all." 

" I would rather," said I, " that Axet thou^t so 
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Wg were silent for some moments, and then in an 
entirely different tone she said, ^^I am very uneasy 
about Axel.^ 

^^In what way ?^ I asked, and she paused a while 
before replying. 

^^ You have heard the rumour that he and I poisoned 

the late Prince Christian of Augustenburg ; well, it. is 

firmly believed by the rabble, and when we drove 

through the town together yesterday, we were met by 

horrible, scowling, lowering faces, and subdued curses. 

For myself I have no apprehension, but Axel has 

enemies who would be only too glad to excite the 

caaiaiBe against him, and he treats the whole affair 

with the contempt it merits.*** 

I did my best to reassure her, but was not very 
successful. 

''Axel is not blind to danger,*" said she, '' and does 
not rush unthinkingly into it, but he sees it and goes 
his way in spite of it. There was once a time when 
he had a reason for taking some care of his life, but 

now '•'' She sighed and began afresh. " The fact 

is, we Fersens have outlived our proper period, we are 
out of place in this new century, we ought to have died 
long ago. Axel has seen the personal and political 
ruin of all that he cares for, and he now exists neither 
hoping nor fearing, but simply playing his peurt till the 
curtain drops. Even when Gustavus IV. was on the 
throne, there was still something for him to do, whereas 



now ^ 



She broke off abruptly, and I felt it was all too 

true. 

u 
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*^ I ivish,^ she resumed, ^' that you had been here in 
the days of Gustavus III. He was a king indeed, and 
Axel was devoted to him ; but all that seems to belong 
to another life, it is all so hopelessly and irrevocably 
past that for our hearts to be there is a proof how 
archaic we are.**^ 

She smiled very sadly. ^^ You know too much about 
Axel not to understand how he must fed."*^ 

" I do indeed.'^ 

^^ And,^ she said, in rather an imeven voice, ''as for 
the great trouble, I fear Time has not made it wei^ 
any the less heavily. You can see that he has no in- 
ducement to take care of himself, and that is why I am 
afraid.*" 

My customary optimism deserted me, and though I 
am not usually at all prone to anticipate evil, Mme. de 
Piper^s fears sank uncomfortably deep into my mind, 
and I was unable to satisfactorily reason them away. 

One evening, several days later, on coming down- 
stairs, I found Axel standing by the window reading a 
letter, his expression half ennuyiy half contemptuous. 

'^This is the third anonymous letter I have lately 
received,"*^ said he. '' The first arrived the same day as 
you did, and there is so little variety about the con- 
tents that they become tedious. My nameless corre- 
spondents all seem more or less illiterate, and write on 
cUrty paper. This one spells vilely, but waxes rhetcnical 
— after a fashion.'" 

He was crumpling up the letter preparatory to tossing 
it into the waste^paper basket, when I thought of Sjng 
Gustavus III. and the neglected anonymous warning. 
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^^ Don't throw it away,^ I said quickly ; and he handed 
it to me. 

It was scrawled on a piece of thumbed and greasy 
paper, and was in Swedish. Axel translated it, and, 
as far as I remember, it was something to this effect — 

"Murderer and oppressor, tynmt and friend of 

tyrants ! Your days are numbered, and you who have 

domineered over the people shall be judged and 

punished by them ; you shall be humbled to the dust ; 

you shaU beg in vain for mercy. The time of reckoning 

is near; for yom* crimes and your enmity to freedom 

you shall pay a heavy price. You shall learn that the 

greatest lord is powerless before the well-deserved fury 

of the sovereign people. You shall die, not easily, 

quickly, and quietly, but in agony and degradation. 

You think you are so great that none dare hurt you ; 

but this is the age of enlightenment, when kings and 

queens and great lords must die if they are enemies of 

tiie people. 

^' I and many others have sworn to have your blood, 
and I will not rest till I have glutted my eyes with the 
sight of your corpse, till I have run a sword through 
your body to make sure that you are dead; and, if 
need be, I will see you torn limb from limb. 
^'Aristocrat and murderer, you shall tyrannise no 



more.'" 



Axel tore it leisurely in two, and threw it aside. 

** What are you going to do ?^ I asked. 

"In what way ?^ 

"In the way of precautions.^ 

He smiled. *^You are surely the last man in the 
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world to take any notice of an anonymous demagogue's 
ravings ! Whoever he is, his sentiments are of Frraicfa 
origin; we have heard all those melodramatic phrases 
often before. That such opinions should have spread 
to Sweden is a sign of the times.*" 

I did not like the outlook ; after what I had recently 
learnt from Mme. de Piper about Fersen^s unpopularity 
and the suspicion with which he was regarded, these 
bloodthirsty threats disquieted me exceedingly, for I 
believed the rabble capable of any atrocities. 

I tried to make Axel share my apprehension, but my 
attempts were futile, as, indeed, I had anticipated, for 
I knew that he scorned insult and had no dread of 
death. 

^ You surely would not have me ' tremble ^ because a 
member of the canaille recommends me to do so.' ^ he 
said, smiling. 

Further discussion was cut short by a flunkey 
announcing, ^^ M. le Maaichal est serviJ^ 

We went in to dinner, and Axel, as if desirous that I 
should forget the anonymous letter, neglected the food 
placed before him, and exerted himself to amuse and 
entertain me with all manner of stories and remin- 
iscences, which compelled my partial attention, though 
my mind was ill at ease. 

That letter had plunged me into a state of mental 
unrest which shamed me, for it seemed so womanisL 
My feeling was such as a child experiences going upstairs 
to bed on a winter night, when the boards creak beneath 
his feet, and he fears to stand still and scarcely dare go 
forward — for to his terrified imagination the blackness 
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seems full of demons and evil spirits lurking there to 
spring out at him as he passes. And the wind moaning 
softly outside, rises in a sudden tempestuous gust ; one 
icy blast extinguishes his guttering candle, and leaves 
him plunged in awful darkness, shivering with cold and 
fright, a prey to the most hideous visions that can 
torment a child^s mind. 

This is the only simile I can find for the fear that 
oppressed me, and it seemed absurd to think of dark 
passages and formless tenors while I sat in the 
brilliantly-lighted salle a manger of the Fersen palace, 
at a dinner that would have satisfied even an exigent 
gourmand like the late Lord George Aylmer, drinking 
Tokay to which my poor powers of description cannot 
possibly do justice. 

The dinner-service was of Sevres china, very beautiful 
in colour and design, given to Axel by the Queen of 
France — a present worthy of the giver. I have seen 
nothing like it except at a state banquet at Versailles. 

Axel carefully avoided the subject of France imtil 
we had finished dinner and there were no servants in 
the room, and then his manner changed. 

'^ Do you remember this time nineteen years ago ? '*'' 
he asked. 

" I do indeed.*** (I would not have dared to be the 
first to mention it.) 

In a few hours it would be June SO, and exactly 
nineteen years since Axel had effected the escape 
of the royal family from the Tuileries. 

The Prince of Augustenburg^s funeral was to take 
place next day — the 20th — ^and Axel, as Grand Marshal, 
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see that all manner of precautions are taken. Yon still 
don^t look satisfied. I have never known yotz in this 
sort of mood before. In 1792, when we went to Paris 
at great risk, your nerve was as steady as Uiougb there 
had been no such thing as a mob or a Revolution ; and 
when you were told that were I caught I would be torn 
in pieces, your expression would have done credit to the 
best actor at the ThS&tre du Palais Royal. There was 
real danger then, whereas now it is scarcely wod;h 
mentioning.^ 

"Nevertheless I am far more afraid now.'" 

His expression did not change; I made a desperate 
effort. 

"You are pretending to be blind, and why should 
you? Have you forgotten how the queen used to 
beseech you to take care of yourself, and will yoa 
disobey "^ 

The look that came into his eyes froze the remainder 
of my speech, and made me almost repent my boldness ; 
but I took courage and continued — 

" I have not forgotten how, the last time I ever saw 
her, she told me that there was one wish of hers that 
you systematically ignored ; and, forgive me. Axel, but 
you are ignoring it now.*" 

No reply. 

To a casual observer it would almost have seemed 
as though he had not heard, but I knew better. 

The silence grew strained and tense. I feared I had 
displeased him, and I would have given anything to 
recall my words. The feeling of vague and unreasra- 
ing dread was gaining upon me. 
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I thought of several things to say, but, fearing the 
sound of my own voice, uttered none of them, though 
I longed to make him look at me or speak. 

How long the silence lasted I cannot say ; it seemed 
to me interminable. 

At last I could stand it no more, so I got up and 
faced Axel. 

" Am I forgiven ? *" I asked humbly. 

For answer he smiled, and put both hands on my 
shoulders. 

" Mon plus cher ami^ said he very gently ; and there 
was no need to say any more. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE 20TH JUNE, 1810 

WELL though I know Axel, I cannot be sore 
whether or not he fully realised the 
danger he was about to face. 

I cannot say how far he believed his own ar j^uments ; 
they were intended to reassure me, and under ordinary 
circumstances they would have seemed perfectly satis- 
factory ; but as I was in the grip of a most ghastly 
presentiment I remained entirely unconvinced. 

Even if Axel at heart shared my presentiment he 
was too skilled in self-control to betray it ; I am now 
inclined to think that with him, as with me, ccmiing 
events did cast their shadows before, and that he had 
a tolerably dear notion of what might happen — ^thou^ 
at the time he seemed insensible to it. 

^ I have not asked,^ said he, ^^ for you to be invited to 
the funeral ; it would most assuredly bore you. Sophie 
is coming here to look through some papers of mine, 
and she will amuse you till I return.^ 

. . . ^^What about the Aneute that you admit 
General Silfversparre fears P ^ I inquired presently. 

Fersen smiled as though he found the question a 
trifle wearisome. 
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^^ An unarmed rabble can do nothing against trained 
soldiers/^ said he, ** and probably it will recognise that 
fact, and its anger will evaporate in curses; at the 
most there will be a little throwing of stones, and the 
people will be much too excited to throw straight ; so in 
a few hours'" time you will be laughing to think that you 
were actually afraid on my behalf.^ 

" I hope so,'' said I, " but '" 

I was interrupted by the arrival of Mme. de Piper 
who, as soon as Axel went away to dress for the 
function, confirmed my fears by expressing her own. 

^ I believe a storm is brewing, and the king has 

gone to Haga, so that, no matter what happens, he can 

disclaim all responsibility. He is always disclaiming 

responsibility — that is the way with these modem 

kings ! Certainly kingship is a lost art, or is rapidly 

becoming so, and people must be forgetting what 

it means when they talk of electing that upstart 

Bemadotte as Crown Prince. Can you imagine Axel 

bowing down before Bemadotte ? The idea would be 

laughable were it not so lamentable ; why, my father 

used to hold his own even against Gustavus HI. if 

need be, and the king respected him all the more for it.'' 

Then Axel came in, looking superb, en grand habU 

de c6r6mome as Marshal of Sweden, decorated with the 

stars, ribbons, and medals, that commemorated his 

various distinguished services. 

He handed Mme. de Piper the little case containing 
the queen's miniature. 

^' Take care of this for me till I come back," said he ; 
and she took it silently. 
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*^ I wisb,^ she resumed, ^^ that you had been here in 
the days of Gustavus III* He was a king indeed, and 
Axel was devoted to him ; but all that seems to belong 
to another life, it is all so hopelessly and irrevocably 
past that for our hearts to be there is a proof how 
archaic we are/^ 

She smiled very sadly. '* You know too much about 
Axel not to understand how he must feel.^ 

« I do indeed.'^ 

^^ And,^ she said, in rather an imeven voice, '^as for 
the great trouble, I fear Time has not made it wei^ 
any the less heavily. You can see that he has no in- 
ducement to take care of himself, and that is why I am 
afraid.'^ 

My customary optimism deserted me, and though I 
am not usually at all prone to anticipate evil, Mme. de 
Piper^s fears sank uncomfortably deep into my mind, 
and I was unable to satisfactorily reason them away. 

One evening, several days later, on coming down- 
stairs, I found Axel standing by the window reading a 
letter, his expression half ennuyij half contemptuous. 

^^This is the third anonymous letter I have lately 
received,*" said he. '^ The first arrived the same day as 
you did, and there is so little variety about the con- 
tents that they become tedious. My nameless corre- 
spondents all seem more or less illiterate, and write on 
dirty paper. This one spells vilely, but waxes rhetorical 
— ^after a fashion.*" 

He was crumpling up the letter preparatory to tossing 
it into the waste«>paper basket, when I thought of King 
Gustavus III. and the neglected anonymous warning. 
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^' Don't throw it away,^ I said quickly ; and he handed 
it to me. 

It was scrawled on a piece of thumbed and greasy 
paper, and was in Swedish. Axel translated it, and, 
as fax as I remember, it was something to this effect — 

'^ Murderer and oppressor, tyrant and friend of 

tyrants ! Your days are numbered, and you who have 

domineered over the people shall be judged and 

punished by them ; you shall be humbled to i£e dust ; 

you shall beg in vain for mercy. The time of reckoning 

is near; for your crimes and your enmity to freedom 

you shcdl pay a heavy price. You shall learn that the 

greatest lord is powerless before the well-deserved fury 

of the sovereign people. You shall die, not easily, 

quickly, and quietly, but in agony and degradation. 

You think you are so great that none dare hurt you ; 

but this is the age of enlightenment, when kings and 

queens and great lords must die if they are enemies of 

the people. 

^^ I and many others have sworn to have your blood, 
and I will not rest till I have glutted my eyes with the 
sight of your corpse, till I have run a sword through 
your body to make sure that you are dead; and, if 
need be, I will see you torn limb from Umb. 
'^Aristocrat and murderer, you shall tyrannise no 



more. 



Axel tore it leisurely in two, and threw it aside. 

*' What are you going to do ?^ I asked. 

"In what way P*^ 

"In the way of precautions.'" 

He smiled. ^You are surely the last man in the 
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world to take any notice of an anonymous demag<>gue's 
ravings ! Whoever he is, his sentiments are of Fiendi 
origin; we have heard all those melodramatic phrases 
often before. That such opinions should have spread 
to Sweden is a sign of the times."" 

I did not like the outlook ; after what I had recently 
learnt from M me. de Piper about Fersen^s unpopularity 
and the suspicion with which he was regaitled, these 
bloodthirsty threats disquieted me exceedingly, for I 
believed the rabble capable of any atrocities. 

I tried to make Axel share my apprehension, but my 
attempts were futile, as, indeed, I had anticipated, for 
I knew that he scorned insult and had no dread of 
death. 

^^ You sure]y would not have me ' tremble ^ because a 
member of the ccmaille recommends me to do so? ^ be 
said, smiling. 

Further discussion was cut short by a flunkey 
announcing, " M, le Ma/r6chal est servi.'" 

We went in to dinner, and Axel, as if desirous that I 
should forget the anonymous letter, neglected the food 
placed before him, €md exerted himself to amuse and 
entertain me with aU manner of stories and lemin- 
iscences, which compelled my partial attention, though 
my mind was ill at ease. 

That lette;: had plunged me into a state of mental 
unrest which shamed me, for it seemed so womanish. 
My feeling was such as a child experiences going upstairs 
to bed on a winter night, when the boards creak beneath 
his feet, and he fears to stand still and scarcely dare go 
forward — for to his terrified imagination the blackness 
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seems full of demons and evil spirits lurking there to 
spring out at him as he passes. And the wind moaning 
softly outside, rises in a sudden tempestuous gust ; one 
icy blast extinguishes his guttering candle, and leaves 
him plunged in awful darkness, shivering with cold and 
fright, a prey to the most hideous visions that can 
torment a child^s mind. 

This is the onlv simile I can find for the fear that 
oppressed me, and it seemed absurd to think of dark 
passages and formless terrors while I sat in the 
brilliantly-lighted saUe a manger of the Fersen palace, 
at a dinner that would have satisfied even an exigent 
gourmand like the late Lord George Aylmer, drinking 
Tokay to which my poor powers of description cannot 
possibly do justice. 

The dinner-service was of Sevres china, very beautiful 
in colour and design, given to Axel by the Queen of 
France — a present worthy of the giver. I have seen 
nothing like it except at a state banquet at Versailles. 

Axel carefully avoided the subject of France until 
we had finished dinner and there were no servants in 
the room, and then his manner changed. 

" Do you remember this time nineteen years ago ? " 
he asked. 

" I do indeed.*^ (I would not have dared to be the 
first to mention it.) 

In a few hours it would be June 20, and exactly 
nineteen years since Axel had effected the escape 
of the royal family from the Tuileries. 

The Prince of Augustenburg'^s funeral was to take 
place next day — the SOth — ^and Axel, as Grand Marshal, 
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would be one of the main features of the procession. / 
found myself wishing it could be deferred, the SOth was 
a day of ill omen. 

While I was chiding myself for my superstitioas 
feeling, Axel slipped his hand into an inner pocket and 
took out a miniature. 

"I never showed this to any one before — except 
Sophie,^ he said. 

It was a most graceful and lifelike little portrait of 
the queen ; not the imprisoned, discrowned, and heroic 
queen whom we had failed to save, but the Petit 
Trianon queen with the unpowdered hair and soft 
white muslin dress which had caused such an outay 
from those women who were unable to look beautiful 
when deprived of their silks and satins, laces, em- 
broideries, powder, patches, rouge, and diamonds. 

It recalled to my mind the day she had said to Axel^ 
^^ Think of me as your fiiend, not always as the queen,'' 
when she was bidding him good-bye before he left for 
America. 

I had then thought it bad enough that she should 
be vexed by slanderous tongues, and that he shouki 
leave the gayest court on earth to plunge himself into 
a tiresome war and several years^ exile, but what would 
I have felt could I have had the faintest foreshadowiDg 
of the future ? 

I looked long and silently at the miniatm:e, and 
handed it back to Axel ; for some time we did not 
speak, not because there was too little to say, but 
because there was too much. 

I followed the train of my own thoughts— the kind 
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of thoughts one never puts satisfactorily into words — 
and as I watched his face my feeling of apprehension 
increased, till I could keep silence no longer. 
" Axel.'' 

He turned his head and looked at me, not exactly at 
me, but through me and beyond me. 
Then he smiled. 

^ I believe you are tormenting yourself about that 
ridiculous letter. Had I thought you would take it 
seriously, I would never have shown it to you. What 
has become of your spirit of comedy ? "" 

^ There is no comedy in the matter at all,'' said I, 
rather testily ; ^^ and if you neglect a warning of that 

sort " 

I paused, angry with myself for being agitated, more 
angry with him for being calm. 

" Mon cher^ said he, " you know that if you had 
received such a letter you would laugh at it." 

^' I would not be likely to be threatened in that way. 
Find a better parallel — ^think of your king ; if he had 

not despised caution " 

" Quite so," interpolated Axel ; ** were I the king, it 
would be an entirely different matter." 

^^ You are the highest subject in the kingdom, though, 
and that is sometimes more dangerous than being the 
reigning monarch," I persisted. 

'^ I am very sorry," said he, ^^ that that letter should 
prove such a nightmare to you. What can I say to 
reassure you ? Greneral Silfversparre was talking to me 
this morning; he also seems to have an attack of 
nerves with regard to the rabble, so no doubt he will 
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see that all manner of precautions are taken. You stiO 
don^t look satisfied. I have never knovm jrou in this 
sort of mood before. In 1792, when we \rent to Paiis 
at great risk, your nerve was as steady as though there 
had been no such thing as a mob or a Revolution ; and 
when you were told that were I caught I would be torn 
in pieces, your expression would have done credit to the 
best actor at the TMatre du Palais Roy id, Tliere was 
real danger then, whereas now it is scarcely wortb 
mentioning.^ 

<< Nevertheless I am far more afraid now.^ 

His expression did not change; I made a desperate 
effort. 

^^You are pretending to be blind, and why should 
you? Have you forgotten how the queen used to 
beseech you to take care of yourself, and will yoa 
disobey "^ 

The look that came into his eyes froze the remainder 
of my speech, and made me almost repent my boldness ; 
but I took courage and continued — 

" I have not forgotten how, the last time I ever saw 
her, she told me that there was one wish of hers that 
you systematically ignored ; and, forgive me, Axel, but 
you are ignoring it now.*" 

No reply. 

To a casual observer it would almost have seemed 
as though he had not heard, but I knew better. 

The silence grew strained and tense. I feared I had 
displeased him, and 1 would have given anything to 
recall my words. The feeling of vague and unreascHi- 
ing dread was gaining upon me. 
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I thought of several things to say, but, fearing the 
sound of my own voice, uttered none of them, though 
I longed to make him look at me or speak. 

How long the silence lasted I cannot say ; it seemed 
to me interminable. 

At last I could stand it no more, so I got up and 
faced Axel. 

" Am I forgiven?'*' I asked humbly. 

For answer he smiled, and put both hands on my 
shoulders. 

" Mon plus cher ami^ said he very gently ; and there 
was no need to say any more. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE 20TH JUNE, 1810 

WELL though I know Axel, I cannot be sure 
whether or not he fuUy realised the 
danger he was about to face. 

I cannot say how far he believed his own arjguments ; 
they were intended to reassure me, and under oidinaiy 
circumstances they would have seemed perfectly satis- 
factory ; but as I was in the grip of a most ghastly 
presentiment I remained entirely unconvinced. 

Even if Axel at heart shared my presentiment he 
was too skilled in self-control to betray it ; I am now 
inclined to think that with him, as with me, coming 
events did cast their shadows before, and that he had 
a tolerably dear notion of what might happen — ^thouj^ 
at the time he seemed insensible to it. 

^I have notasked,^ said he, ^^ for you to be invited to 
the funeral ; it would most assuredly bore you. Sophie 
is coming here to look through some papers of mine, 
and she will amuse you till I return.^ 

. . . ^^What about the SmetUe that you admit 
General Silfversparre fears ? ^ I inquired presently. 

Fersen smiled as though he found the question a 
trifle wearisome. 
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'^ An unarmed rabble can do nothing against trained 
soldiers/^ said he, '^ and probably it will recognise that 
fact, and its anger will evaporate in curses; at the 
most there will be a little throwing of stones, and the 
people will be much too excited to throw straight ; so in 
a few hours'" time you will be laughing to think that you 
were actually afraid on my behalf.^ 

" I hope so,'' said I, « but "" 

I was interrupted by the arrival of Mme. de Piper 
who, as soon as Axel went away to dress for the 
function, confirmed my fears by expressing her own. 

^<I believe a storm is brewing, and the king has 

gone to Haga, so that, no matter what happens, he can 

disclaim all responsibility. He is always disclaiming 

responsibility — ^that is the way with these modem 

kings ! Certainly kingship is a lost art, or is rapidly 

becoming so, and people must be forgetting what 

it means when they talk of electing that upstart 

Bemadotte as Crown Prince. Can you imagine Axel 

bowing down before Bemadotte ? The idea would be 

laughable were it not so lamentable ; why, my father 

used to hold his own even against Gustavus III. if 

need be, and the king respected him all the more for it.'' 

Then Axel came in, looking superb, en grand habit 

de cirAnonie as Marshal of Sweden, decorated with the 

stars, ribbons, and medals, that commemorated his 

various distinguished services. 

He handed Mme. de Piper the little case containing 
the queen's miniature. 

^* Take care of this for me till I come back," said he ; 
and she took it silently. 
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*^ I wish,^ she resumed, ^^ that you had been here in 
the days of Gustayus Illr He was a king indeed, and 
Axel was devoted to him ; but all that seems to belong 
to another life, it is all so hopelessly and irrevocably 
past that for our hearts to be there is a proof how 
archaic we are.'' 

She smiled very sadly. ^^ You know too much about 
Axel not to understand how he must feel.'' 

" I do indeed." 

^^ And," she said, in rather an uneven voice, ^^as for 
the great trouble, I fear Time has not made it wd^ 
any the less heavily. You can see that he has no in- 
ducement to take cL of himself, and that is why I an, 
afraid." 

My customary optimism deserted me, and though I 
am not usually at all prone to anticipate evil, Mme. de 
Piper's fears sank uncomfortably deep into my mind, 
and I was unable to satisfactorily reason them away. 

One evening, several days later, on coming down- 
stairs, I found Axel standing by the window reading a 
letter, his expression half ennut/iy half contemptuous. 

^^This is the third anonymous letter I have lately 
received," said he. '^ The first arrived the same day as 
you did, and there is so little variety about the con- 
tents that they become tedious. My nameless corre- 
spondents all seem more or less illiterate, and write on 
dirty paper. This one spells vilely, but waxes rhetorical 
— after a fashion." 

He was crumpling up the letter preparatory to tossing 
it into the waste«-paper basket, when I thought of Sjng 
Gustavus III. and the neglected anonymous warning. 
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'^ Don^t throw it away,^ I said quickly ; and he handed 
it to me. 

It was scrawled on a piece of thumbed and greasy 
paper, and was in Swedish. Axel translated it, and, 
as far as I remember, it was something to this effect — 

^^ Murderer and oppressor, tyrant and friend of 

tyrants ! Your days are numbered, and you who have 

domineered over the people shall be judged and 

punished by them ; you shall be humbled to the dust ; 

you shall beg in vain for mercy. The time of reckoning 

is near; for yom* crimes and your enmity to freedom 

you shall pay a heavy price. You shall learn that the 

greatest lord is powerless before the well-deserved fury 

of the sovereign people. You shall die, not easily, 

quickly, and quietly, but in agony and degradation. 

You iiiink you are so great that none dare hurt you ; 

but this is the age of enlightenment, when kings and 

queens and great lords must die if they are enemies of 

tiie people. 

*^ I and many others have sworn to have your blood, 
and I will not rest till I have glutted my eyes with the 
sight of your corpse, till I have run a sword through 
your body to make sure that you are dead; and, if 
need be, I will see you torn limb from limb. 
^'Aristocrat and murderer, you shall tyrannise no 



more." 



Axel tore it leisurely in two, and threw it aside. 

*^ What are you going to do ? ^ I asked. 

"In what way?" 

" In the way of precautions." 

He smiled. *^You are surely the last man in the 
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world to take any notice of an anonymous demagogue^s 
ravings ! Whoever he is, his sentiments are af ¥T&ash 
origin; we have heard all those melodramatic phrases 
often before. That such opinions should have spread 
to Sweden is a sign of the times.*" 

I did not like the outlook ; after what I had recently 
learnt from Mme. de Piper about Fersen^s unpopulariiy 
and the suspicion with which he was regarded, fliese 
bloodthirsty threats disquieted me exceedingly, for I 
believed the rabble capable of any atrocities. 

I tried to make Axel share my apprehension, but my 
attempts were futile, as, indeed, I had anticipated, for 
I knew that he scorned insult and had no dread of 
death. 

^ You surely would not have me ' tremble ^ because a 
member of the ca/naUle recommends me to do so? ^ he 
said, smiling. 

Further discussion was cut short by a flunkey 
announcing, " M. le Ma/r6chal est servi.'" 

We went in to dinner, and Axel, as if desirous that I 
should forget the anonymous letter, neglected the food 
placed before him, and exerted himself to amuse and 
entertain me with all manner of stories and remin- 
iscences, which compelled my partial attention, though 
my mind was ill at ease. 

That letter had plunged me into a state of mental 
unrest which shamed me, for it seemed so womanish. 
My feeling was such as a child experiences going upstairs 
to bed on a winter night, when the boards creak beneath 
his feet, and he fears to stand still and scarcely dare go 
forward — for to his terrified imagination the blackness 
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seems full of demons and evil spirits lurking there to 
spring out at him as he passes. And the wind moaning 
softly outside, rises in a sudden tempestuous gust ; one 
icy blast extinguishes his guttering candle, and leaves 
hioi plunged in awful darkness, shivering with cold and 
fright, a prey to the most hideous visions that can 
torment a child^s mind. 

This is the onlv simile I can find for the fear that 
oppressed me, and it seemed absurd to think of dark 
passages and formless terrors while I sat in the 
brilliantly-lighted salle a manger of the Fersen palace, 
at a dinner that would have satisfied even an exigent 
gourmand like the late Lord George Aylmer, drinking 
Tokay to which my poor powers of description cannot 
possibly do justice. 

The dinner-service was of Sevres china, very beautiful 
in colour and design, given to Axel by the Queen of 
France — a present worthy of the giver. I have seen 
nothing like it except at a state banquet at Versailles. 

Axel carefully avoided the subiect of France imtil 
we had finished dinner and there were no servants in 
the room, and then his manner changed. 

" Do you remember this time nineteen years ago ? '"* 
he asked. 

'' I do indeed."^ (I would not have dared to be the 
first to mention it.) 

In a few hours it would be June SO, and exactly 
nineteen years since Axel had effected the escape 
of the royal family from the Tuileries. 

The Itince of Augustenburg^s funeral was to take 
place next day — the 20th — and Axel, as Grand Marshal, 
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would be one of the main features of the prooessioii. I 
found myself wishing it could be deferred, the SOth was 
a day of ill omen. 

While I was chiding myself for my superstitious 
feeling. Axel slipped his hand into an inner pocket and 
took out a miniature. 

*^I never showed this to any one before — exoq»t 
Sophie,^ he said. 

It was a most graceful and lifelike little portrait c^ 
the queen ; not the imprisoned, discrowned, and heroic 
queen whom we had failed to save, but the Petit 
Trianon queen with the unpowdered hair and soft 
white muslin dress which had caused such an outcry 
from those women who were unable to look beautiful 
when deprived of their silks and satins, laces, em- 
broideries, powder, patches, rouge, and diamonds. 

It recalled to my mind the day she had said to Axel, 
^^ Think of me as your friend, not always as the qaeen,"^ 
when she was bidding him good-bye before he left for 
America. 

I had then thought it bad enough that she should 
be vexed by slanderous tongues, and that he should 
leave the gayest court on earth to plunge himself into 
a tiresome war and several years' exile, but what would 
I have felt could I have had the faintest foreshadowing 
of the future ? 

I looked long and silently at the miniature, and 
handed it back to Axel ; for some time we did not 
speak, not because there was too little to say, but 
because there was too much. 

I followed the train of my own thoughts — the kind 
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of thoughts one never puts satisfactorily into words — 
and as I watched his face my feeling of apprehension 
increased, till I could keep silence no longer. 

" Axel." 

He turned his head and looked at me, not exactly at 
me, but through me and beyond me. 

Then he smiled. 

^ I believe you are tormenting yourself about that 
ridiculous letter. Had I thought you would take it 
seriously, I would never have shown it to you. What 
has become of your spirit of comedy ? " 

^^ There is no comedy in the matter at all," said I, 
rather testily ; ^* and if you neglect a warning of that 
sort " 

I paused, angry with myself for being agitated, more 
angry with him for being calm. 

" Mon cher^ said he, " you know that if you had 
received such a letter you would laugh at it." 

^^ I would not be likely to be threatened in that way. 
Find a better parallel — ^think of your king ; if he had 
not despised caution " 

" Quite so," interpolated Axel ; ^ were I the king, it 
would be an entirely different matter." 

^^ You are the highest subject in the kingdom, though, 
and that is sometimes more dangerous than being the 
reigning monarch," I persisted. 

" I am very sorry," said he, " that that letter should 
prove such a nightmare to you. What can I say to 
reassure you } General Silfversparre was talking to me 
this morning; he also seems to have an attack of 
nerves with regard to the rabble, so no doubt he will 
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see that all manner of precautions are taken. You still 
don^t look satisfied. I have never known you m this 
sort of mood before. In 179S, when we went to Paris 
at great risk, your nerve was as steady as thougb there 
had been no such thing as a mob or a Revolution ; and 
when you were told that were I caught I would be torn 
in pieces, your expression would have done credit to the 
best actor at the TTiicUre du Palais Royoi. There was 
real danger then, whereas now it is scarcely worth 
mentioning.'" 

^< Nevertheless I am far more afiraid now.^ 

His expression did not change; I made a desperate 
effort 

^^You are pretending to be blind, and why should 
you? Have you forgotten how the queen used to 
beseech you to take care of yourself, and will yon 
disobey "^ 

The look that came into his eyes froze the remainder 
of my speech, and made me almost repent my boldness ; 
but I took courage and continued — 

^^ I have not forgotten how, the last time I ever saw 
her, she told me that there was one wish of hers that 
you systematically ignored ; and, forgive me, Axel, but 
you are ignoring it now.*" 

No reply. 

To a casual observer it would almost have seemed 
as though he had not heard, but I knew better. 

The silence grew strained and tense. I feared I had 
displeased him, and I would have given anything to 
recall my words. The feeling of vague and mireason- 
ing dread was gainmg upon me. 



i<. 
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I thought of several things to say, but, fearing the 
sound of my own voice, uttered none of them, though 
I longed to make him look at me or speak. 

How long the silence lasted I cannot say ; it seemed 
to me interminable. 

At last I could stand it no more, so I got up and 
faced Axel. 

" Am I forgiven ? *" I asked humbly. 

For answer he smiled, and put both hands on my 
shoulders. 

" Man plvs cher ami^ said he very gently ; and there 
was no need to say any more. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE 20TH JUNE, 1810 

WELL though I know Axel, I cannot be sore 
whether or not he fully realised the 
danger he was about to face. 

I cannot say how far he believed his own ai^^uments ; 
they were intended to reassure me, and under ordinary 
drcumstances they would have seemed perfectly satis- 
factory ; but as I was in the grip of a most ghastly 
presentiment I remained entirely unconvinced. 

Even if Axel at heart shared my presentiment he 
was too skilled in self-control to betray it ; I am now 
inclined to think that with him, as with me, coming 
events did cast their shadows before, and that he had 
a tolerably dear notion of what might happen — though 
at the time he seemed insensible to it. 

*< I have not asked,^ said he, ^^ for you to be invited to 
the funeral ; it would most assuredly bore you. Sophie 
is coming here to look through some papers of mine, 
and she will amuse you till I return.^ 

. . . ^^What about the Smeuie that you admit 
General Silfversparre fears ? ^ I inquired presently. 

Fersen smiled as though he found the question a 
trifle wearisome. 

298 
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^^ An unarmed rabble can do nothing against trained 
soldiers/^ said he, ^^ and probably it will recognise that 
fact, and its anger will evaporate in curses; at the 
most there will be a little throwing of stones, and the 
people will be much too excited to throw straight ; so in 
a few hours'" time you will be laughing to think that you 
were actually afraid on my behalf.^ 

" I hope so,'' said I, « but "^ 

I was interrupted by the arrival of Mme. de Piper 
who, as soon as Axel went away to dress for the 
function, confirmed my fears by expressing her own. 

^ I believe a storm is brewing, and the king has 

gone to Haga, so that, no matter what happens, he can 

disclaim all responsibility. He is always disclaiming 

responsibility — ^that is the way with these modem 

kings ! Certainly kingship is a lost art, or is rapidly 

becoming so, and people must be forgetting what 

it means when they talk of electing that upstart 

Bemadotte as Crown Prince. Can you imagine Axel 

bowing down before Bemadotte ? The idea would be 

laughable were it not so lamentable ; why, my father 

used to hold his own even against Gustavus HI. if 

need be, and the king respected him all the more for it." 

Then Axel came in, looking superb, en gramd habit 

de drimome as Marshal of Sweden, decorated with the 

stars, ribbons, and medals, that commemorated his 

various distinguished services. 

He handed Mme. de Piper the little case containing 
the queen's miniature. 

^' Take care of this for me till I come back," said he ; 
and she took it silently. 
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We went downstairs with him and saw him get into 
a gilded coach, lined with white, and drawn by six white 
horses, beautifully caparisoned — an equipage suggestive 
of the ancien rSgime. (In such a carriage Marie 
Antoinette might have entered Paris when she caxne to 
marry the Dauphin. Mon Dieu! how long ago that 
was!) 

The footmen got on behind. Axel leant forward and 
smiled at us. 

" Au revoir,^ said he. 

The coachman cracked his whip, and, with a ram- 
bling of wheels and a clatter of horses^ hoofs, the carroax 
dore drove off. 

Said Mme. de Piper under her breath, ^ He would 
not have given me this miniature had he not anticipated 
danger ; he left it locked up when he went to Paris in 
1792, and knew that recognition meant certain death. 
So, you see ^" 

She left the sentence unfinished. 

" Surely,^ said she after a while, " surely they will 
not dare ^" but her tone lacked conviction. 

I said what I could, but that was little enough, for 
I was weighed down by the kind of stupefying terror 
one feels sometimes in dreams when everything is 
vaguely ghastly and one^s courage has evaporated to 
such an extent that one scarcely dare face the terrible 
unknown. Then one awakens ; there lies the superiority 
of dreams over real life, when the situation grows un- 
bearable one wakes; whereas in real life*— weU, we all 
kiiow what it is in real life. 

^^ I wish I had asked General Silfversparre to be in 
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readiness to suppress whatever uproar there might be,^ 
said Mme. de Piper ; ^^ as far as I know, no precautions 
liave been taken except that the Guards will parade on 
the Riddarhustorget, but Generals Aldlercreutz and 
Vegesach are in command, and somehow I distrust 
them. Silfversparre has, I am told, no orders to be at 
hand, and I wish I had begged him to act without 
orders, but I knew that Axel would be angry with me 
if I asked favours from General Silfvei'sparre or any 
one else.*" 

^' Madame,"^ said I, on impulse, *^ there is still time 
for Silfversparre to be approached on the matter. I 
have been twice to his house, and know the way to it ; 
I can ride in and take him any message you wish.^^ 
Her face lighted up, and then clouded. 

" I ought not to allow you '^ she began. 

I took out my watch. ^^It is exactly fourteen 
minutes since Axel left; the procession will go very 
slowly ; I can warn Silfversparre before Axel has had 
time to get to the part of the dty where the mob is 
likely to congregate. You will excuse me if I leave you 
for an hour or so ? ^ 

A minute or two later I was astride one of Axel's 
best horses — several of which were always kept ready 
saddled in case of emergencies — ^riding as though the 
devil himself were chasing me. . . . 

The Light Horse formed the advance guard; the 
grand marshal or some court dignitaries in coaches 
went before the coiBn, and the rear was brought up by 
a squadron of cavalry, which had accompanied Prince 
Christian's remains from Scania. 
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vocU to teke any notice at an azmnymoos demagc^ue's 
ravings ! Wboercr he is, his sentdmoits are of Fi«idi 
ocigin; we have beard all those melodmnatic jdirases 
oftoi beftae. Iliat soth opinions should have spicsd 
to Sweden is a sign of the times."" 

I did not like the outlook ; after what I had receotlj 
learnt bom Mme. de Piper about Foseo^s unpopularity 
and the sospidcm with which he was r^arded, these 
Uoodthiisty threats disquieted me exceedingly, for I 
believed the rabble oqiable of any atrocildes. 

I tried to make Axel share my g^pi^ension, but my 
attempts were futile, as, indeed, I had anticipated, for 
I knew that he soxned insult and had no dread of 
death. 

" You surdy would not have me * tremble ^ became a 
member of the canaSle recommends me to do so.^" be 
said, smiling. 

IHuther discusaon was cut short by a flunkey 
announcing, ** M. le Marickal eri tervi,'" 

We went in to dinner, and Axel, as if desirous that I 
should forget the anonymous lett^, n^lected the food 
placed before him, and exerted himself to amuse and 
entertain me with all mann^ of stories and ranin- 
isoences, which compelled my partial attention, tbouj;;^ 
mind was ill at ease. 

rhat letter had plunged me into a state of moital 
'est which shamed me, for it seemed so womanish. 
' feeling was sudi as a child experiences going upstairs 
lied cm a winter ni^t, when the boards creak beneath 
feet, and he fears to stand still and scarcely dare go 
ward — for to his terrified imagination the Uodmeas 
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seems full of demons and evil spirits lurking there to 
spring out at him as he passes. And the wind moaning 
softly outside, rises in a sudden tempestuous gust ; one 
icy blast extinguishes his guttering candle, and leaves 
him plunged in awful darkness, shivering with cold and 
fright, a prey to the most hideous visions that can 
torment a child^s mind. 

This is the onlv simile I can find for the fear that 
oppressed me, and it seemed absurd to think of dark 
passages and formless terrors while I sat in the 
brilliantly-lighted salle a manger of the Fersen palace, 
at a dinner that would have satisfied even an exigent 
gourmand like the late Lord George Aylmer, drinking 
Tokay to which my poor powers of description cannot 
possibly do justice. 

The dinner-service was of Sevres china, very beautiful 
in colour and design, given to Axel by the Queen of 
France — a present worthy of the giver. I have seen 
nothing like it except at a state banquet at Versailles. 

Axel carefully avoided the subject of France until 
we had finished dinner and there were no servants in 
the room, and then his manner changed. 

" Do you remember this time nineteen years ago ? "'' 
he asked. 

" I do indeed."** (I would not have dared to be the 
first to mention it.) 

In a few hours it would be June 20, and exactly 
nineteen years since Axel had effected the escape 
of the royal family from the Tuileries. 

The Prince of Augustenburg^s funeral was to take 
place next day — the 20th — ^and Axel, as Grand Marshal, 
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would be one of the main features of the procession. I 
found myself wishing it could be deferred, the 90th was 
a day of ill omen. 

While I was chiding myself for my superstitdoos 
feeling. Axel slipped his hand into an inner pocket and 
took out a miniature. 

'*I never showed this to any one before — excq>t 
Sophie,^ he said. 

It was a most graceful and lifelike little portrait of 
the queen ; not the imprisoned, discrowned, and heroic 
queen whom we had failed to save, but the Petit 
Trianon queen with the unpowdered hair and soft 
white mudin dress which had caused such an outcry 
from those women who were unable to look beautiful 
when deprived of their silks and satins, laces, em- 
broideries, powder, patches, rouge, and diamonds. 

It recalled to my mind the day she had said to Axel, 
^^ Think of me as your friend, not always as the queen,*" 
when she was bidding him good-bye before he left for 
America. 

I had then thought it bad enough that she should 
be vexed by slanderous tongues, and that he should 
leave the gayest court on earth to plunge himself into 
a tiresome war and several years* exile, but what would 
I have felt could I have had the faintest foreshadowing 
of the future ? 

I looked long and silently at the miniature, and 
handed it back to Axel ; for some time we did not 
speak, not because there was too little to say, but 
because there was too much. 

I followed the train of my own thoughts — ^the kind 
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of thoughts one never puts satisfactorily into words — 
and as I watched his face my feeling of apprehension 
increased, till I could keep silence no longer. 
« Axel.'' 

He turned his head and looked at me, not exactly at 
me, but through me and beyond me. 
Then he smiled. 

^ I believe you are tormenting yourself about that 
ridiculous letter. Had I thought you would take it 
seriously, I would never have shown it to you. What 
has become of your spirit of comedy ? '" 

** There is no comedy in the matter at all,'' said I, 
rather testily ; ^* and if you neglect a warning of that 

sort " 

I paused, ansry with myself for beins aeitated, more 
ang.? with him for being Lm. 

" Mon clier^ said he, " you know that if you had 
received such a letter you would laugh at it." 

^^ I would not be likely to be threatened in that way. 
Find a better parallel — ^think of your king ; if he had 

not despised caution " 

" Quite so," interpolated Axel ; " were I the king, it 
would be an entirely different matter." 

^ You are the highest subject in the kingdom, though, 
and that is sometimes more dangerous than being the 
reigning monarch," I persisted. 

" I am very sorry," said he, " that that letter should 
prove such a nightmare to you. What can I say to 
reassure you ^ General Silfversparre was talking to me 
this morning; he also seems to have an attack of 
nerves with regard to the rabble, so no doubt he will 
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see that all manner of precautions are taken. Yoa still 
don^t look satisfied. I have never known you in this 
sort of mood before. In 179S, when we went to Paris 
at great risk, your nerve was as steady as though there 
had been no such thing as a mob or a Revolution ; and 
when you were told that were I caught I would be torn 
in pieces, your expression would have done credit to the 
best actor at the Thiatre du Palais Royal. There was 
real danger then, whereas now it is scarcely worth 
mentioning.^ 

^^ Nevertheless I am far more afiraid now."" 

His expression did not change; I made a desperate 
effort. 

*^You are pretending to be blind, and why should 
you? Have you forgotten how the queen used to 
beseech you to take care of yourself, and will you 
disobey '^ 

The look that came into his eyes froze the remainder 
of my speech, and made me almost repent my boldness ; 
but I took courage and continued — 

^^ I have not forgotten how, the last time I ever saw 
her, she told me that there was one wish of hers that 
you systematically ignored ; and, forgive me, Axel, but 
you are ignoring it now.^ 

No reply. 

To a casual observer it would almost have seemed 
as though he had not heard, but I knew better. 

The silence grew strained and tense. I feared I had 
displeased him, and I would have given anything to 
recall my words. The feeling of vague and unreascm- 
ing dread was gaining upon me. 
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I thought of several things to say, but, fearing the 
sound of my own voice, uttered none of them, though 
I longed to make him look at me or speak. 

How long the silence lasted I cannot say ; it seemed 
to me interminable. 

At last I could stand it no more, so I got up and 
£eu^ Axel. 

" Am I forgiven?*" I asked humbly. 

For answer he smiled, and put both hands on my 
shoulders. 

" Mon plus cher ami^ said he very gently ; and there 
was no need to say any more. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE 20TH JUNE, 1810 

WELL though I know Axel, I cannot be sure 
whether or not he fully realised the 
danger he was about to face. 

I cannot say how far he believed his own arguments ; 
they were intended to reassure me, and under ordinaij 
drcumstanoes they would have seemed perfectly satis- 
factory ; but as I was in the grip of a moat ghastly 
presentiment I remained entirely unconvinced. 

Even if Axel at heart shared my presentiment he 
was too skilled in self-control to betray it ; I am now 
inclined to think that with him, as with me, coming 
events did cast their shadows before, and that he had 
a tolerably dear notion of what might happen — ^though 
at the time he seemed insensible to it. 

^ I have not asked,^ said he, " for you to be invited to 
the funeral ; it would most assuredly bore you. Sophie 
is coming here to look through some papers of mine, 
and she will amuse you till I return.^ 

. . . <<What about the Anetde that you admit 
General Silf versparre fears ? ^ I inquired presently. 

Fersen smiled as though he found the question a 
trifle wearisome. 
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'^ An unarmed rabble can do nothing against trained 
soldiers/^ said he, ^^ and probably it will recognise that 
fact, and its anger will evaporate in curses; at the 
most there will be a little throwing of stones, and the 
people will be much too excited to throw straight ; so in 
a few hours'" time you will be laughing to think that you 
were actually a&aid on my behalf.^ 

« I hope so,'' said I, « but '^ 

I was interrupted by the arrival of Mme. de Piper 
who, as soon as Axel went away to dress for the 
function, confirmed my fears by expressing her own. 

^^I believe a storm is brewing, and the king has 
gone to Haga, so that, no matter what happens, he can 
disclaim all responsibility. He is always disclaiming 
responsibility — that is the way with these modem 
kings ! Certainly kingship is a lost art, or is rapidly 
becoming so, and people must be forgetting what 
it means when they talk of electing that upstart 
Bemadotte as Crown Prince. Can you imagine Axel 
bowing down before Bemadotte ? The idea would be 
laughable were it not so lamentable ; why, my father 
used to hold his own even against Gustavus HI. if 
need be, and the king respected him all the more for it." 
Then Axel came in, looking superb, en grand habit 
de drSmome as Marshal of Sweden, decorated with the 
stars, ribbons, and medals, that commemorated his 
various distinguished services. 

He handed Mme. de Piper the little case containing 
the queen's miniature. 

^* Take care of this for me till I come back," said he ; 
and she took it silently. 
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We went downstairs with him and saw him get into 
a gilded coach, lined with white, and drawn by six white 
horses, beautifully caparisoned — an equipage suggestive 
of the ancien rigime. (In such a carriage Maiie 
Antoinette might have entered Paris when she came to 
marry the Dauphin. Mon Dieu! how long ago that 
was!) 

The footmen got on behind. Axel leant forward and 
smiled at us. 

" Au revoir," said he. 

The coachman cracked his whip, and, with a rum- 
bling of wheels and a clatter of horses^ hoofs, the carrogse 
dorS drove off. 

Said Mme. de Piper under her breath, ^ He would 
not have given me this miniature had he not anticipated 
danger ; he left it locked up when he went to Paris in 
1792, and knew that recognition meant certain death. 
So, you see '''* 

She left the sentence unfinished. 

" Surely,'' said she after a while, " surely they will 
not dare ^ but her tone lacked conviction. 

I said what I could, but that was little enough, for 
I was weighed down by the kind of stupefying terror 
one feels sometimes in dreams when everything is 
vaguely ghastly and one's courage has evaporated to 
such an extent that one scarcely dare face tiie terrible 
unknown. Then one awakens ; there lies the superiority 
of dreams over real life, when the situation grows un- 
bearable one wakes ; whereas in real lif(^— well, we all 
kiiow what it is in real life. 

** I wish I had asked General Silfversparre to be m 
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readiness to suppress whatever uproar there might be,^ 

said Mme. de Piper ; ^^ as far as I know, no precautions 

have been taken except that the Guards will parade on 

the RiddarJmstorgety but Generals Aldlercreutz and 

Vegesach are in command, and somehow I distrust 

them. Silfversparre has, I am told, no orders to be at 

hand, and I wish I had begged him to act without 

orders, but I knew that Axel would be angry with me 

if I asked favours from Greneral Silfvei*sparre or any 

one else.^ 

^' Madame,^ said I, on impulse, ^^ there is still time 
for Silfversparre to be approached on the matter. I 
have been twice to his house, and know the way to it ; 
I can ride in and take him any message you wish."^ 
Her face lighted up, and then clouded. 

" I ought not to allow you '^ she began. 

I took out my watch. ^^It is exactly fourteen 
minutes since Axel left; the procession will go very 
slowly ; 1 can warn Silfversparre before Axel has had 
time to get to the part of the city where the mob is 
likely to congregate. You will excuse me if I leave you 
for an hour or so?^ 

A minute or two later I was astride one of AxePs 
best horses — several of which were always kept ready 
saddled in case of emergencies — ^riding as though the 
devil himself were chasing me. . . . 

The Light Horse formed the advance guard; the 
grand marshal or some court dignitaries in coaches 
went before the coffin, and the rear was brought up by 
a squadron of cavalry, which had accompanied Prince 
Christian'^s remains from Scania. 
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world to take any notice of an anonymous demagogue^s 
ravings ! Whoever he is, his sentiments are of French 
origin; we have heard all those melodramatic phrases 
often before. That such opinions should have spread 
to Sweden is a sign of the times.*" 

I did not like the outlook ; after what I had recently 
learnt from M me. de Piper about Fersen's unpopularity 
and the suspicion with which he was regai*ded, these 
bloodthirsty threats disquieted me exceedingly, for I 
believed the rabble capable of any atrocities. 

I tried to make Axd share my apprehension, but my 
attempts were futile, as, indeed, I had anticipated, for 
I knew that he scorned insult and had no dread of 
death. 

^^ You surely would not have me ' tremble ^ because a 
member of the ccmaiUe recommends me to do so? ^ he 
said, smiling. 

Further discussion was cut short by a flunkey 
announcing, " M. le Marichal est serviJ* 

We went in to dinner, and Axel, as if desirous that I 
should forget the anonymous letter, neglected the food 
placed before him, and exerted himself to amuse and 
entertain me with all manner of stories and remin- 
iscences, which compelled my partial attention, though 
my mind was ill at ease. 

That letter had plunged me into a state of mental 
unrest which shamed me, for it seemed so womanish. 
My feeling was such as a child experiences going upstairs 
to bed on a winter night, when the boards creak beneath 
his feet, and he fears to stand still and scarcely dare go 
forward — for to his terrified imagination the blackness 
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seems full of demons and evil spirits lurking there to 
spring out at him as he passes. And the wind moaning 
softly outside, rises in a sudden tempestuous gust ; one 
icy blast extinguishes his guttering candle, and leaves 
hioi plunged in awful darkness, shivering with cold and 
fright, a prey to the most hideous visions that can 
torment a child^s mind. 

This is the onlv simile I can find for the fear that 
oppressed me, and it seemed absurd to think of dark 
passages and formless terrors while I sat in the 
brilliantly-lighted saUe a manger of the Fersen palace, 
at a dinner that would have satisfied even an exigent 
gourmand like the late Lord George Aylmer, drinking 
Tokay to which my poor powers of description cannot 
possibly do justice. 

The dinner-service was of Sevres china, very beautiful 
in colour and design, given to Axel by the Queen of 
France — a present worthy of the giver. I have seen 
nothing like it except at a state banquet at Versailles. 

Axel carefully avoided the subject of France until 
we had finished dinner and there were no servants in 
the room, and then his manner changed. 

"Do you remember this time nineteen yeare ago?" 
he asked. 

" I do indeed.*^ (I would not have dared to be the 
first to mention it.) 

In a few hours it would be June SO, and exactly 
nineteen years since Axel had effected the escape 
of the royal family from the Tuileries. 

The IVince of Augustenburg^s funeral was to take 
place next day — the SOth — and Axel, as Grand Marshal, 
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would be one of the main features of the procession. I 
found myself wishing it could be deferred, the SOth was 
a day of ill omen. 

While I was chiding myself for my superstitious 
feeling, Axel slipped his hand into an inner pocket and 
took out a miniature. 

^^I never showed this to any one before — exo^t 
Sophie,^ he said. 

It was a most graceful and lifelike little portrait of 
the queen ; not the imprisoned, discrowned, and heroic 
queen whom we had failed to save, but the Petit 
Trianon queen with the unpowdered hair and soft 
white muslin dress which had caused such an outcij 
from those women who were unable to look beautiful 
when deprived of their silks and satins, laces, em- 
broideries, powder, patches, rouge, and diamonds. 

It recaUed to my mind the day she had said to Axel, 
^^ Think of me as your fnend, not always as the queen,"" 
when she was bidding him good-bye before he left for 
America. 

I had then thought it bad enough that she should 
be vexed by slanderous tongues, and that he should 
leave the gayest court on earth to plunge himself into 
a tiresome war and several years' exile, but what would 
I have felt could I have had the faintest foreshadowing 
of the future ? 

I looked long and silently at the miniature, and 
handed it back to Axel ; for some time we did not 
speak, not because there was too little to say, bat 
because there was too much. 

I followed the train of my own thoughts — ^the kind 
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of thoughts one never puts satisfactorily into words — 
and as I watched his face my feeling of apprehension 
increased, till I could keep silence no longer. 
" Axel." 

He turned his head and looked at me, not exactly at 
me, but through me and beyond me. 
Then he smiled. 

^ I believe you are tormenting yourself about that 
ridiculous letter. Had I thought you would take it 
seriously, I would never have shown it to you. What 
has become of your spirit of comedy P " 

^ There is no comedy in the matter at all," said I, 
rather testily ; ^^ and if you neglect a warning of that 

sort " 

I paused, angry with myself for being agitated, more 
angry with him for being calm. 

" Mon cher^ said he, " you know that if you had 
received such a letter you would laugh at it." 

^^ I would not be likely to be threatened in that way. 
Find a better parallel — ^think of your king ; if he had 

not despised caution " 

^^ Quite so," interpolated Axel ; ^ were I the king, it 
would be an entirely different matter." 

^^ You are the highest subject in the kingdom, though, 
and that is sometimes more dangerous than being the 
reigning monarch," I persisted. 

** I am very sorry," said he, " that that letter should 
prove such a nightmare to you. What can I say to 
reassure you i Greneral Silfversparre was talking to me 
this morning; he also seems to have an attack of 
nerves with regard to the rabble, so no doubt he will 
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see that all manner of precautions are taken. You stiB 
don^t look satisfied. I have never known you in lliis 
sort of mood before. In 1792, when we went to Paris 
at great risk, your nerve was as steady as though thi 



had been no such thing as a mob or a Revolution ; and 
when you were told that were I caught I would be toni 
in pieces, your expression would have done credit to the 
best actor at the TTiSdtre du Palais Royal. There was 
real clanger then, whereas now it is scarcely worth 
mentioning.^ 

"Nevertheless I am far more afraid now.*" 

His expression did not change ; I made a desperate 
effort. 

"You are pretending to be blind, and why should 
you? Have you forgotten how the queen used to 
beseech you to take care of yourself, and will you 
disobey "^ 

The look that came into his eyes froze the remainder 
of my speech, and made me almost repent my boldness ; 
but I took courage and continued — 

" I have not forgotten how, the last time I ever saw 
her, she told me that there was one wish of hers that 
you systematically ignored ; and, forgive me. Axel, but 
you are ignoring it now."" 

No reply. 

To a casual observer it would almost have seemed 
as though he had not heard, but I knew better. 

The silence grew strained and tense. I feared I had 
displeased him, and I would have given anything to 
recall my words. The feeling of vague and unreason- 
ing dread was gaining upon me. 
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I thought of several things to say, but, fearing the 
sound of my own voice, uttered none of them, though 
I longed to make him look at me or speak. 

How long the silence lasted I cannot say ; it seemed 
to me interminable. 

At last I could stand it no more, so I got up and 
fax^ed Axel. 

" Am I forgiven ? *" I asked humbly. 

For answer he smiled, and put both hands on my 
shoulders. 

" Man flus cher ami^ said he very gently ; and there 
was no need to say any more. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE 20TH JUNE, 1810 

WELL though I know Axel, I cannot be sure 
whether or not he fully realised the 
danger he was about to face. 

I cannot say how far he believed his own arguments ; 
they were intended to reassure me, and under oidinaiy 
drcumstanoes they would have seemed perfectly satis- 
factory ; but as I was in the grip of a most ghastly 
presentiment I remained entirely unconvinced. 

Even if Axel at heart shared my presentiment he 
was too skilled in self-control to betray it ; I am now 
inclined to think that with him, as with me, coming 
events did cast their shadows before, and that he had 
a tolerably dear notion of what might happen — thou^ 
at the time he seemed insensible to it. 

*^ I have not asked,^ said he, ^^ for you to be invited to 
the funeral ; it would most assuredly bore you. Sophie 
is coming here to look through some papers of mine, 
and she will amuse you till I return.^ 

. . . ^^What about the imeute that you admit 
General Silfversparre fears P^ I inquired presently. 

Fersen smiled as though he found the question a 
trifle wearisome. 
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^^ An unanned rabble can do nothing against trained 
soldiers,'^ said he, ^^ and probably it will recognise that 
fact, and its anger will evaporate in curses; at the 
most there will be a little throwing of stones, and the 
people will be much too excited to throw straight ; so in 
a few hours'" time you will be laughing to think that you 
were actually afraid on my behalf.^ 

" I hope so,'' said I, « but '^ 

I was interrupted by the arrival of Mme. de Piper 
who, as soon as Axel went away to dress for the 
function, confirmed my fears by expressing her own. 

^I believe a storm is brewing, and the king has 
gone to Haga, so that, no matter what happens, he can 
disclaim all responsibility. He is always disclaiming 
responsibility — ^that is the way with these modem 
kings ! Certainly kingship is a lost art, or is rapidly 
becoming so, and people must be forgetting what 
it means when they talk of electing that upstart 
Bemadotte as Crown Prince. Can you imagine Axel 
bowing down before Bemadotte ? The idea would be 
laughable were it not so lamentable ; why, my father 
used to hold his own even against Gustavus III. if 
need be, and the king respected him all the more for it.'' 
Then Axel came in, looking superb, en grand haiM 
de cer^monie as Marshal of Sweden, decorated with the 
stars, ribbons, and medals, that commemorated his 
various distinguished services. 

He handed Mme. de Piper the little case containing 
the queen's miniature. 

^^ Take care of this for me till I come back," said he ; 
and she took it silently. 
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We went downstairs with him and saw him get into 
a gilded coach, lined with white, and drawn by six white 
horses, beautifully caparisoned — an equipage suggestiTe 
of the cmcien rSgime. (in such a carriage Marie 
Antoinette might have entered Paris when she came to 
marry the Dauphin. Mon Dieu! how long ago that 
was!) 

The footmen got on behind. Axel leant forward and 
smiled at us. 

" Au revoir,'* said he. 

The coachman cracked his whip, and, with a rum- 
bling of wheels and a clatter of horses^ hoofs, the carrosx 
dare drove off. 

Said Mme. de Piper under her breath, ^ He would 
not have given me this miniature had he not anticipated 
danger ; he left it locked up when he went to Pans in 
1792, and knew that recognition meant certain death. 
So, you see ^''* 

She left the sentence unfinished. 

" Surely,'' said she after a while, " surely they will 
not dare "^ but her tone lacked conviction. 

I said what I could, but that was little enough, for 
I was weighed down by the kind of stupefying terror 
one feels sometimes in dreams when everything is 
vaguely ghastly and one's courage has evaporated to 
such an extent that one scarcely dare face the terrible 
unknown. Then one awakens ; there lies the superiority 
of dreams over real life, when the situation grows un- 
bearable one wakes ; whereas in real lifi^-^well, we all 
know what it is in real life. 

*^ I wish I had asked General Silfversparre to be in 
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readiness to suppress whatever uproar there might be,^ 
said Mme. de Piper ; ^^ as far as 1 know, no precautions 
have been taken except that the Guards will parade on 
the Riddarhustorffetf but Generals Aldlercreutz and 
Vegesach are in command, and somehow I distrust 
them. Silfversparre has, I am told, no orders to be at 
hand, and I wish I had begged him to act without 
orders, but I knew that Axel would be angry with me 
if I asked favours from General Silfvei*sparre or any 
one else,^ 

*^ Madame,"^ said I, on impulse, *' there is still time 
for Silfversparre to be approached on the matter. I 
have been twice to his house, and know the way to it ; 
I can ride in and take him any message you wish.*^ 

Her face lighted up, and then clouded. 

" I ought not to allow you ^" she began. 

I took out my watch. ^^It is exactly fourteen 
minutes since Axel left; the procession will go very 
slowly ; I can warn Silfversparre before Axel has had 
time to get to the part of the city where the mob is 
likely to congregate. You will excuse me if I leave you 
for an hour or so ? ^ 

A minute or two later I was astride one of AxeFs 
best horses — several of which were always kept ready 
saddled in case of emergencies — ^riding as though the 
devil himself were chasing me. . • . 

The Light Horse formed the advance guard; the 
grand marshal or some court dignitaries in coaches 
went before the cofSn, and the rear was brought up by 
a squadron of cavalry, which had accompanied Prince 
Christian'^s remains from Scania. 
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world to take any notice of an anonymous demagogue^s 
ravings ! Whoever he is, his sentiments are of French 
origin ; we have heard aU those melodramatic phrases 
often before. That such opinions should have spread 
to Sweden is a sign of the times.*" 

I did not like the outlook ; after what I had recently 
learnt from M me. de Piper about Fersen's unpopularity 
and the suspicion with which he was regaitied, these 
bloodthirsty threats disquieted me exceedingly, for I 
believed the rabble capable of any atrocities. 

I tried to make Axd share my apprehension, but my 
attempts were futile, as, indeed, I had anticipated, for 
I knew that he scorned insult and had no dread of 
death. 

^ You surely would not have me ' tremble ^ because a 
member of the canaUle recommends me to do so? ^ he 
said, smiling. 

Further discussion was cut short by a flunkey 
announcing, ^^ M, le Marichal est serviJ" 

We went in to dinner, €Uid Axel, as if desirous that I 
should forget the anonymous letter, neglected the food 
placed before him, and exerted himself to amuse and 
entertain me with all manner of stories and remin- 
iscences, which compelled my partial attention, though 
my mind was ill at ease. 

That letter had plunged me into a state of mental 
unrest which shamed me, for it seemed so womanish. 
My feeling was such as a child experiences going upstairs 
to bed on a winter night, when the boards creak beneath 
his feet, and he fears to stand still and scarcely dare go 
forward — for to his terrified imagination the blackn^ 
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seems full of demons and evil spirits lurking there to 
spring out at him as he passes. And the wind moaning 
softly outside, rises in a sudden tempestuous gust ; one 
icy blast extinguishes his guttering candle, and leaves 
him plunged in awful darkness, shivering with cold and 
fright, a prey to the most hideous visions that can 
torment a child^s mind. 

This is the onlv simile I can find for the fear that 
oppressed me, and it seemed absurd to think of dark 
passages and formless terrors while I sat in the 
brilliantly-lighted saUe d, manger of the Fersen palace, 
at a dinner that would have satisfied even an exigent 
gourmand like the late Lord George Aylmer, drinking 
Tokay to which my poor powers of description cannot 
possibly do justice. 

The dinner-service was of Sevres china, very beautiful 
in colour and design, given to Axel by the Queen of 
France — a present worthy of the giver. I have seen 
nothing like it except at a state banquet at Versailles. 

Axel carefully avoided the subject of France imtil 
we had finished dinner and there were no servants in 
the room, and then his manner changed. 

" Do you remember this time nineteen years ago ? '' 
he asked. 

" I do indeed."' (I would not have dared to be the 
first to mention it.) 

In a few hours it would be June SO, and exactly 
nineteen years since Axel had effected the escape 
of the royal family from the Tuileries. 

The Prince of Augustenburg's funeral was to take 
place next day — the 20th — and Axel, as Grand Marshal, 
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would be one of the main features of the procession. I 
found myself wishing it could be deferred, the SOth was 
a day of ill omen. 

While I was chiding myself for my superstitions 
feeUng, Axel slipped his hand into an inner pocket and 
took out a miniature. 

*^I never showed this to any one before — except 
Sophie,^ he said. 

It was a most graceful and lifelike little portrait of 
the queen ; not the imprisoned, discrowned, and heroic 
queen whom we had failed to save, but the Petit 
Trianon queen with the unpowdered hair and soft 
white muslin dress which had caused such an outcry 
from those women who were unable to look beautiful 
when deprived of their silks and satins, laces, em- 
broideries, powder, patches, rouge, and diamonds. 

It recaUed to my mind the day she had said to Axel, 
^* Think of me as your friend, not always as the queen,"^ 
when she was bidding him good-bye before he left for 
America. 

I had then thought it bad enough that she should 
be vexed by slanderous tongues, and that he should 
leave the gayest court on earth to plunge himself into 
a tiresome war and several years^ exile, but what would 
I have felt could I have had the faintest foreshadowing 
of the future ? 

I looked long and silently at the miniature, and 
handed it back to Axel ; for some time we did not 
speak, not because there was too littie to say, but 
because there was too much. 

I followed the train of my own thoughts — the kind 
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of thoughts one never puts satisfactorily into words — 
and as I watched his face my feeling of apprehension 
increased, till I could keep silence no longer. 
" Axel.'' 

He turned his head and looked at me, not exactly at 
me, but through me and beyond me. 
Then he smiled. 

'* I believe you are tormenting yourself about that 
ridiculous letter. Had I thought you would take it 
seriously, I would never have shown it to you. What 
has become of your spirit of comedy ? "" 

^ There is no comedy in the matter at all,'' said I, 
rather testily ; *^ and if you neglect a warning of that 

sort " 

I paused, angry with myself for being agitated, more 
angry with him for being calm. 

" Mon cher^ said he, " you know that if you had 
received such a letter you would laugh at it." 

*^ I would not be likely to be threatened in that way. 
Find a better parallel — ^think of your king; if he had 

not despised caution " 

" Quite so," interpolated Axel ; ** were I the king, it 
would be an entirely different matter." 

^^ You are the highest subject in the kingdom, though, 
and that is sometimes more dangerous than being the 
reigning monarch," I persisted. 

" I am very sorry," said he, " that that letter should 
prove such a nightmare to you. What can I say to 
reassure you ? Greneral Silfversparre was talking to me 
this morning; he also seems to have an attack of 
nerves with regard to the rabble, so no doubt he will 
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see that all manner of precautions are taken. You still 
don^t look satisfied. I have never known you in this 
sort of mood before. In 179S, when we went to Paris 
at great risk, your nerve was as steady as though there 
had been no such thing as a mob or a Revolution ; and 
when you were told that were I caught I would be torn 
in pieces, your expression would have done credit to the 
best actor at the Thiatre du Palais Royal, There was 
real danger then, whereas now it is scarcely worth 
mentioning.^ 

«< Nevertheless I am far more afraid now.*" 

His expression did not change ; I made a desperate 
effort. 

*^You are pretending to be blind, and why should 
you ? Have you forgotten how the queen used to 
beseech you to take care of yourself, and will yon 
disobey "^ 

The look that came into his eyes froze the remainder 
of my speech, and made me almost repent my boldness ; 
but I took courage and continued — 

^' I have not forgotten how, the last time I ever saw 
her, she tdld me that there was one wish of hers that 
you systematically ignored ; and, forgive me, Axel, but 
you are ignoring it now.*" 

No reply. 

To a casual observer it would almost have seemed 
as though he had not heard, but I knew better. 

The silence grew strained and tense. I feared I had 
displeased him, and I would have given anything to 
recall my words. The feeling of vague and unreason- 
ing dread was gaining upon me. 
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I thought of several things to say, but, fearing the 
sound of my own voice, uttered none of them, though 
I longed to make him look at me or speak. 

How long the silence lasted I cannot say ; it seemed 
to me interminable. 

At last I could stand it no more, so I got up and 
faced Axel. 

" Am I forgiven ? "^^ I asked humbly. 

For answer he smiled, and put both hands on my 
shoulders. 

*' M(m plus cher ami^ said he very gently ; and there 
was no need to say any more. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THB 20TH JUNE, 1810 

WELL though I know Axel, I cannot be sore 
whether or not he fully realised the 
danger he was about to face. 

I cannot say how far he believed his own arguments ; 
they were intended to reassure me, and under ordinary 
circumstances they would have seemed perfectly satis- 
factory ; but as I was in the grip of a most ghastly 
presentiment I remained entirely unconvinced. 

Even if Axel at heart shared my presentiment he 
was too skilled in self-control to betray it ; I am now 
inclined to think that with him, as with me, coming 
events did cast their shadows before, and that he had 
a tolerably dear notion of what might happen — ^though 
at the time he seemed insensible to it 

^ I have not asked,^ said he, ^^ for you to be invited to 
the funeral ; it would most assuredly bore you. Sophie 
is coming here to look through some papers of mine, 
and she will amuse you till I return.^ 

. . • *^What about the imeide that you admit 
(reneral Silfversparre fears ? ^ I inquired presently. 

Feisen smiled as though he found the question a 
trifle wearisome. 
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'^ An unarmed rabble can do nothing against trained 
soldiers/^ said he, ^^ and probably it will recognise that 
fact, and its anger will evaporate in curses; at the 
most there will be a little throwing of stones, and the 
people will be much too excited to throw straight ; so in 
a few hours'* time you will be laughing to think that you 
were actually afraid on my behalf.^ 

" I hope so,'' said I, « but ^" 

I was interrupted by the arrival of Mme. de Piper 
who, as soon as Axel went away to dress for the 
function, confirmed my fears by expressing her own. 

^^I believe a storm is brewing, and the king has 

gone to Haga, so that, no matter what happens, he can 

disclaim all responsibility. He is always disclaiming 

responsibility — ^that is the way with these modem 

kings ! Certainly kingship is a lost art, or is rapidly 

becoming so, and people must be forgetting what 

it means when they talk of electing that upstart 

Bemadotte as Crown Prince. Can you imagine Axel 

bowing down before Bemadotte ? The idea would be 

laughable were it not so lamentable ; why, my father 

used to hold his own even against Gustavus III. if 

need be, and the king respected him all the more for it.'' 

Then Axel came in, looking superb, en grand habU 

de c6r6mome as Marshal of Sweden, decorated with the 

stars, ribbons, and medals, that commemorated his 

various distinguished services. 

He handed Mme. de Piper the little case containing 
the queen's miniature. 

^^ Take care of this for me till I come back," said he ; 
and she took it silently. 
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We went downstairs with him and saw him get into 
a gilded coach, lined with white, and drawn by six white 
horses, beautifully caparisoned — an equipage suggestive 
of the anden rSgime. (In such a carriage Marie 
Antoinette might have entered Paris when she came to 
marry the Dauphin. Mon Dieu! how long ago that 
was!) 

The footmen got on behind. Axel leant forward and 
smiled at us. 

" Au revoir,^ said he. 

The coachman cracked his whip, and, with a ram- 
bling of wheels and a datter of horses^ hoofs, the carrossc 
dorS drove off. 

Said Mme. de Piper under her breath, ^ He would 
not have given me this miniature had he not anticipated 
danger ; he left it locked up when he went to Paris in 
1792, and knew that recognition meant certain death. 
So, you see ^" 

She left the sentence unfinished. 

" Surely,'* said she after a while, " surely they will 
not dare ^ but her tone lacked conviction. 

I said what I could, but that was little enough, for 
I was weighed down by the kind of stupefying terror 
one feels sometimes in dreams when everything is 
vaguely ghastly and one's courage has evaporated to 
such an extent that one scarcely dare face tiie terrible 
unknown. Then one awakens ; there lies the superiority 
of dreams over real life, when the situation grows un- 
bearable one wakes ; whereas in real lif<^— weU, we all 
know what it is in real life. 

^^ I wish I had asked General Silfversparre to be in 
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readiness to suppress whatever uproar there might be,^ 
said Mme. de Piper ; ^^ as far as I know, no precautions 
have been taken except that the Guards will parade on 
the Riddarhust&rget, but Generals Aldlercreutz and 
Vegesach are in command, and somehow I distrust 
them. Silfversparre has, I am told, no orders to be at 
hand, and I wish I had begged him to act without 
orders, but I knew that Axel would be angry with me 
if I asked favours from Greneral Silfversparre or any 
one else.^ 

^' Madame,^ said I, on impulse, ^^ there is still time 
for Silfversparre to be approached on the matter. I 
have been twice to his house, and know the way to it ; 
I can ride in and take him any message you wish."^ 
Her face lighted up, and then clouded. 

" I ought not to allow you '^ she began. 

I took out my watch. ^^It is exactly fourteen 
minutes since Axel left; the procession will go very 
slowly ; I can warn Silfversparre before Axel has had 
time to get to the part of the dty where the mob is 
likely to congregate. You will excuse me if I leave you 
for an hoiur or so ? '^ 

A minute or two later I was astride one of AxePs 
best horses — several of which were always kept ready 
saddled in case of emergencies — ^riding as though the 
devil himself were chasing me. . • . 

The Light Horse formed the advance guard; the 
grand marshal or some court dignitaries in coaches 
went before the coffin, and the rear was brought up by 
a squadron of cavalry, which had accompanied Prince 
Christian'^s remains from Scania. 
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The procession met with insults as soon as it entered 
the dty ; first curses, then copper coins and various mis- 
siles were hurled at the carrosse dorS till its windows 
were broken ; then savage threats and showers of stones 
became continuous, and, at last in the Riddarhustargei^ 
at the instant when the escort was turning to the right, 
a tremendous crowd barred the way of Fersen'^s carriage. 
It was a critical moment ; the armed forces could easily 
have interposed and crushed the revolt there and thai. 
Incredible as it seems, they remained passive while the 
rabble unharnessed the horses, and dragged Fersen oat 
of the coach. 

Being a very strong man, he, with a violent effort, 
flung back one of the ruffians who grasped him, and 
shook himself free of the others who were pressing 
round. There was a momentary lull, the curses sank 
from shouts to mutterings. 

Axel stood contemptuously calm, with the light of 
battle in his eyes. 

His face bled where a stone had cut it ; his decora- 
tions were glittering in the sun ; the guards, who were 
supposed to protect him, gazed at him with a sort of 
curious expectancy. 

It was then that Silfversparre and I and sixteen men 
— ^got together at an instant^s notice — were struggling 
to come to his help, and, unfortunately, the sight of 
us enraged, not overawed, the ccmatUe. 

Axel, evidently seeing that the authorities had no 
intention of interfering with the populace (UberUj 
igatiti^ JratemiU!)^ turned swiftly, and dashed in at 
the first door in front of him. 
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Then, with fearful yeUs, the people pressed closer, 
and the house was invaded by some of the most loath- 
some members of the vilest canaUle imaginable. 

Silfversparre, and I, and our sixteen men were utterly 
helpless, so tightly were we wedged in the crowd that 
we might just as well have been blocks of wood for all 
the power we had of independent movement. We were 
carried along by the surging crowd, and it seemed to me 
as though hell were let loose around us. No description 
can give any idea of the hoiror of it. 

A shock-headed brute came to the window, and, 
with a triumphant shout, hurled down Axel's cloak and 
sword, which were seized by the mob below. 

I had an awful vision of Axel, alone and unarmed, 
against over a score of those savages. 

He was completely at their mercy, and I would sooner 
seek compassion in Nero or Caligula— or the Archfiend 
himself — ^than expect it fix)m the canaille, 

I was desperate, and absolutely powerless. I 
thought the end had come; but the instinct of the 
mob was to torment the victim to the utmost; like 
Marie Antoinette, Fersen was made to ^^ drink long of 
death.'' 
They dragged him out into the Square, and there 
; he was one against a thousand. 

I, separated from Silfversparre and his men, closely 

surrounded by the crowd, trembled with frantic rage, 

such rage as only comes about once in a Ufetime, and 

\ then one is astonished that any human being can feel so 

;' much and yet not go mad. 

^ They pulled off Axel's gloves and flung them in his 
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face, they had snatched his decorations, and now they 

trampled them underfoot ; his coat they savagely tore 

to shreds, yelling that, even as they mutilated it, so 

would they treat him. 
Then the guards moved a step or so forward, the 

mob wavered, and in the momentary lull Silfverqparre 

made himself heard. 

His exact words I cannot remember — ^he spoke, of 
course, in Swedish— and I hardly listened to him, for 
at that moment Axel turned lus head and his gaze met 

mine. 

His face, which had been rigid, softened perceptibly 
into something which seemed like compassion for my 
powerlessness. Suddenly my thoughts went back to 
another revolution, another mob, and Marie Antoinette 
on the balcony at Versailles ; I remembered the way 
her eyes had sought Axel'^s to gain mute encourage- 
ment to face the camaSXU. That he would some day, 
in his own country, be in a still more desperate position, 
at the mercy of an even more relentless mob, was a 
possibility that would never have occurred to me in 
those days. . . . And now Silfversparre, by way of saving 
him, was offering to arrest him, and promising that he 
should be tried — and condemned if found guilty of the 
Crown Prince'*s death. 

Again the guards had only to step forward, and 
Axel would be safe. To my unspeakable horror and 
rage, they deliberately turned, and rode off at a 
trot. 

This turned the tide ; Silfversparre could no longer 
hold the attention of the mob, which had been almost 
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quiet, but now raised terrible yells of delight and 
triumph, and fell upon Axel. 

Over the heads of the rabble, AxePs eyes for an 
instant met mine once more. Then he staggered 
beneath the force of a tremendous blow (from the 
shock-headed beast who in the first place had taken 
away his sword) ; he momentarily recovered himself, 
then swayed again, and was hidden from my sight. 

The worst was still to come, and that I am thankful 
to say I did not see, but I can imagine it only too well. 
I have not the heart to write much more about it; 
I cannot think of it otherwise than with the most futile 
and sickening fury, for the horror of it all is as fresh 
as though it had happened yesterday. I can say with 
Mme. du DefFand, ^^I always disliked the people, and 
now I detest them.'*^ 

Often I dream of that mob of infuriated candiUe^ and 
its awful howls and shrieks of savage joy. 

And this in the year 1810, under a limited monarchy, 
in broad daylight — the Reign of Terror had come 
again. 



CHAPTER XXX 

ON HOBACE WALPOLE'^S AXIOM THAT LTFE IS A TRAGEDY TO 
HIM WHO FEELS, AND COMEDY TO HIM WHO THINKS 

LAST night when I set down the above mot of 
Horry'^s I was in the humour to preach most 
eloquently on such a text, and I only refi:ained 
because I had too much to say. 

This morning, on the contrary, it seems to me that 
a mere subordinate actor in the comedy has no great 
claim to criticise the play, and that it would be better 
to leave one'^s Memoirs unfinished than to end them 
with a string of generalities which any man of the 
world might write in any epoch — generalities which 
are almost bound to verge on platitude unless the 
writer happens to be a genius, and even geniuses are 
tiresome sometimes. (They used, by-the-by, to tell me 
that Dr. Johnson was a genius ; I thought he was a 
bore. Let posterity judge.) 

Now that I have written my Reminiscences, I more 

than doubt if they will benefit my descendants, for 

no man ever learnt wisdom except through his own 

experience; and when he has grown wise it is more than 

likely that he feels the futility of wisdom, and looks 

back regretfully to the days of his folly. 

806 
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Long ago, just before I first met Axel, Lord George 
Aylmer accused me of serving merely to point a moral 
and illustrate a platitude; but now I feel I do not 
even do that. Nevertheless, I have no intention of 
apologising for the omission. I remember when I was 
about ten years old hearing my father say to Horace 
Walpole that he hated stories with a moral. I have 
hated them ever since. 

I never took advice, so cannot expect any one to take 
mine, but here it is : Cultivate the faculty for thought 
in the hope that it may outweigh the capacity for 
feeling, and play comedy whenever the Fates will allow. 
There is an erroneous notion current among solemn 
people that to have a keen sense of comedy is to be 
frivolous ; whereas in reality essentially frivolous people 
have seldom sufScient depth or subtlety to be good 
comedians, hence their old age is querulous, miserable, 
peevish, and dreary, for lack of the saving grace of 
humour. 

I wish I could get beyond this world for a while, and, 
in company with the three Fates, look down on it in a 
purely impersonal manner. I am sure I should laugh at 
what I saw, and yet I am not heartless. I am merely 
one of those fortunate men to whom life is a comedy — 
except, of course, in those black hours when one^s 
individual sorrows obliterate one^s sense of proportion 
and deaden one^s powers of thought. 

The main thing which makes me hope my descendants 
will not yawn over my philosophy is that I candidly 
admit all philosophy to be more or less a mockery. What 
use is it, for example, when brought to bear on Fersen^s 
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life and death? Why should I, a capricious and 
totally undeserving idler, be granted my heart's desires, 
and Fersen, after a life of self-sacrifice, be savagely 
murdered by a furious mob ? 

To my finite eyes the Fates appear wantonly careless 
in the rewards and punishments they hurl down to us, 
but I suppose there is method in it all, and some day 
between now and eternity everything will be explained. 
Yet, even at fifty-six, when one ou^t to be cool and 
measured in one^s views, so unphilosophical am I tiiat 
I am filled with impotent fury when I think of what 
Axel suffered, and I hope there is a heavy reckoning to 
pay for those who were to blame. 

Colonel Crauford, who dabbled in Oriental languages, 
used to paraphrase for us the musings of an old 
Persian poet — a bon diaUe, who, while preaching the 
philosophy of roses and wine, occasionally touched a 
sterner note. 

^ Seek oat the good in foe as well as friend, 
Seek thine own faults, and quickly them amend ; 
For thongh thon'rt purblind to thine own misdeeds, 
God will hand in the bill when comes the end." 



THE END 
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